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GEORGE WENDERN GAVE A PARTY. 


BY JOHN INGLIS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Bot the party comes far on 
in the story. 

When George Wendern had 
realised that the details of the 
house in Princes Gate bothered 
him, he engaged Mrs Berwick 
to look after them. This was 
how she came to be seated at 
a writing-table in the morning- 
room going through a pile of 
tradesmen’s books. Beside her 
was a bowl of roses with the 
breath of summer in them, 
though as yet it was only 
spring ; she stooped over them, 
delighting in the luxury of 
their being there more than in 
their beauty. The French 
window stood wide open, let- 
ting in the sunshine and the 
sweet still air. Two steps led 
down to a small flower-garden, 
with a light iron fence and a 


little gate marking out its 
boundary; beyond the gate 
was the well-mown lawn, com- 
mon to the tenants of all the 
houses. The room itself was 
furnished in a manner that 
suggested wealth and a certain 
amount of refinement. Mrs 
Berwick looked almost, not 
quite, like the right person to 
be in it. 

She was fairly young ; there 
were days when she might have 
been thirty, others when the 
lines about her mouth suggested 
the nearness of forty ; pleasant- 
looking without being exactly 
pretty, a pile of light-brown 
hair on the top of her head, and 
eyes that were blue or green 
er grey, it depended on the 
shadows; occasionally, but only 
for a moment, there was an 
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expression in them that was 
shifty and adventurous, or 
anxious and questioning, the 
outcome probably of remem- 
bered struggles and worries. 
Her figure was good, her 
waist small, her dress well- 
made; on her wrist she wore 
a blue enamel watch bracelet 
fastened with a leather strap, 
on her fingers a few rings of no 
particular value ; altogether she 
made an agreeable addition to 
the room. 

But she appeared to be un- 
easy. She opened a book and 
looked at it, evidently to gain 
time, put down some make- 
believe notes on the blotting- 
paper in front of her, and then 
suddenly, with an air of bewil- 
derment and boredom, glanced 
at her sister, Mrs Rigg, who 
sat on a sofa patiently waiting. 
It was only half-past ten. 
Relations had no business to 


come 80 early, she thought, or 
to come at all, unless they 
knew how to dress and look 


prosperous, 

Mrs Rigg looked dowdy, she 
obviously belonged to the 
middle class, she was forty-five, 
her manner was conciliatory, 
nimble, and a little nervous. 

“T’m always so busy in the 
morning,” Mrs Berwick ex- 
plained. “I wish you had 
come at some other time—and 
written first.” 

“TI thought I should be sure 
to catch you, that he would 
have gone to his office.” 

“ Sometimes he doesn’t go to 
the office at all,” Mrs Berwick 
answered, and looked at her 
sister’s hands, they were thick- 
fingered and ugly, then down 
at her own which were white 
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and shapely; she considered 
them a good asset. 

“What does he do?” Mrs 
Rigg’s voice was a pleasantly 
inquiring one. 

“T don’t know, and I don’t 
care,” Mrs Berwick was almost 
snappy; as if ashamed of it, 
she went over to the couch and 
sat down by her visitor. “I 
can give you five minutes 
more,” she said in a kinder 
tone, “then you must go; you 
do understand, don’t you, 
dear?” She put out her hand 
and felt the texture of Mrs 
Rigg’s brown skirt. “You 
mustn’t mind my saying it.” 

“Of course not. Is he at 
home then?” 

“T don’t know. He came 
down’ to breakfast quite early, 
I think he went for an hour’s 
ride—but he generally comes 
in at this time to arrange 
things for the day.” 

“Do you see much of him?” 

“No. But I always use that 
writing-table, he calls it mine, 
and I’m always here in the 
morning ready for him. He 
likes this room, you see it 
leads out to the garden,” Mrs 
Berwick gave a significant 
smile, which conveyed nothing 
to Mrs Rigg; “do put on your 
gloves, your hands look so 
bad.” 

Mrs Rigg was rather of- 
fended, “I have had to work, 
and my hands show it.” 

“T know, dear, you’ve been 
splendid.” 

“ And I’m going directly.” 

“Perhaps you had better,” 
Mrs Berwick said reluctantly. 
“Tf he comes in he doesn’t ex- 
pect to find any of my friends 
here.” 
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“Of course not,” Mrs Rigg 
meekly agreed. 

“T’ve been trying to come 
and see you; but it’s such a 
long way and I’ve had so much 
worry with my clothes.” 

“You always look nice, some- 
how.” 

“TI wish I did. Mercifully 
Princes Gate is a good ad- 
dress, and if one walks into a 
big shop with an air, gives 
enough trouble and is suffi- 
ciently insolent, it’s possible to 
get credit for a few things; 
but of course my name isn’t 
in the directory as living here, 
and bills do come in— it’s 
dreadful.” 

“T’m so sick of bills.” 

“We all are. I hope Fred’s 
going on all right?” Fred 
was Mr Rigg. “ He must have 
missed you all that time. you 
were at Herne Bay.” 

“He did, and he was out 


such a long time—and we had 
so many expenses.” 

Mrs Berwick felt that the 
tone had meaning in it, and 
said quickly, “I know, I’d help 
you if I could, but everything’s 


so difficult.” Her voice was a 
fighting one, though it was 
soft and human. 

The battle of life had told 
on both sisters. On Mrs Rigg 
outwardly: it accounted for 
her makeshift clothes, her 
scanty, badly done hair, the 
lines on her face, her thin 
throat and nervous hands; 
obviously she was poor, and 
tried hard not to be envious 
of her more presentable sister. 

On Mrs Berwick it had told 
inwardly ; for she looked fairly 
prosperous and she had kept 
some sort of pace with the 
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world. She had always been 
to theatres, or at anyrate could 
talk about them, about people, 
fashion, politics, music, in fact 
anything; but she had grown 
self-regarding, and determined 
to do the best she could 
for herself. Yet there were 
charming things latent in her 
nature. And she had senti- 
ment. Long ago it had caused 
her to marry a drunken lout, 
a@ man whose family had dis- 
carded him to live on such bor- 
rowings as he could get. She 
had loved him, tried to reform 
him, been beaten, sworn at, dis- 
gusted, but all the time she was 
faithful to him. She grieved 
for him when he died, hating 
herself for the underlying re- 
lief it was; she had worn 
deep and extremely becoming 
mourning for him, feeling it to 
be his due; and that it was 
not paid for made it seem curi- 
ously appropriate. After an 
interval which she considered 
decent (she had a sincere re- 
spect for the amenities), she 
set out with undaunted deter- 
mination to get her own living. 
There had been many phases, 
but they were of no importance 
now that she had arrived at 
Princes Gate. “TI live here in 
every luxury,” she added after 
a pause, “but I haven’t a 
shilling in my pocket.” 

“You look as if you had 
pounds.” 

“T know. 
that.” 

“Don’t Cyril’s relatiens do 
anything for you?” 

“Nothing — Lady Berwick 
gave me to understand they 
never would. They sent me 
some cast-off clothes at first 


One must do 
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and invited me to luncheon 
now and then, and generally 
effered to drive me afterwards 
_so that they might drop me 
and get rid of me, which they 
did with great readiness. The 
only money they gave me was 
to advertise for a post, and 
then they insisted on my cut- 
ting out the advertisement and 
sending it to them. It’s hor- 
rible—and I’m broke, my dear, 
stony-broke.” 

“But surely you get money 
from Mr Wendern? He must 
be rich?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Mrs Rigg looked round. 
“The things in this room are 
very handsome.” 

“T wonder sometimes what 
they'll fetch when they’re 
second-hand.” 

Mrs Rigg turned upon her 
sister quickly, here was a clue 
to a situation from which she 
felt herself excluded, “ Are you 
anxious about him?” 

“Not precisely anxious; but 
I wish I knew more about 
him. You see he comes from 
Australia——” 

“T don’t like Colonials, you 
can’t measure them in any 
way.” 

“ He’s not a bit like one, I 
believe his father rolled in 
money, and I’m sure I hope he 
does.” Mrs Berwick was silent 
for a moment before she added 
with a sigh, “But he’s so ab- 
sent and dreamy and inconse- 
quent, you can’t tell. He’s 
mixed up with a syndicate, 
that’s why he goes to an office, 
but he never says anything 
about it.” 

“Does he know much about 
you?” 


[Jan. 


“Nothing. I am one of 
those women, my dear, who 
never talk about themselves: 
they are few and wise,” 

“You never told me how you 
got here. You see, it was 
while I was away.” 

“Through an 
ment.” 

“But didn’t you make any 
inquiries about him ? ” 

“None. I was so sick of 
putting it in:—‘A young 
widow, thirty-two——’ ” 

“And a little more,” Mrs 
Rigg gave a quick laugh. 

Mrs Berwick’s tone showed 
that it annoyed her. She went 
on severely, “‘highly accom- 
plished, accustomed to the best 
society, wishes to find a post 
as lady -housekeeper to a 
gentleman of position. Is ac- 
eustomed to manage servants, 
has travelled, can ride and 
drive. Highest references, 
salary no object.’ I spent four 
pounds on that advertisement 
and only had three answers.” 

Mrs Rigg was much in- 
terested, she was so seldom 
given particulars of her sister’s 
doings. ‘“ What were the other 
two?” 

“One was from a clergyman 
in Lincolnshire: sixty-five if he 
was a day and a water-drinker. 
Temperance people ought to be 
taxed, then if they didn’t help 
the revenue in one way they 
would in another. I came 
away and nearly took to my 
bed.” She stopped for a mo- 
ment. “The other was from 
a young idiot in Piccadilly who 
had a large fortune on com- 
ing of age; but he had spent 
it before he answered my ad- 
vertisement. He had a bad 


advertise- 
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complexion, and asked what 
my Christian name was. I 
told him I couldn’t come with- 
out a chaperon,” she laughed 
at the remembrance; “he was 
immensely relieved when I took 
my departure.” 

“And the third was Mr 
Wendern ?” 

Mrs Berwick nodded. “He 
received me with a deference 
for which I could have kissed 
him; unfortunately it wasn’t 
possible. He explained that 
he wanted a lady to look after 
his house, order dinner, and 
able to head a table if necessary, 
and that he liked things done 
so that they could be seen with 
the naked eye. He said nothing 
about salary,” Mrs Berwick 
added regretfully; she was 
rather enjoying the confidences 
to her sister now that she was 
well into them. 

“ And you didn’t?” 

“T felt that even to mention 
it would imply that I belonged 
to a lower set than the one to 
which he evidently thought I 
belonged.” 

“Still, I should have given 
him a hint——” 

“Let me arrange my own 
affairs, Maria. I fear I shall 
not be here much longer, for 
he is devoted to Miss Fiffer, a 
great American heiress. She 
lives four doors off and they 
meet every day ; I believe they 
only took the house to be near 
him. If he marries her I shall 
be dispensed with, but mean- 
while I shall gain nothing by 
worrying him; only to be sent 
away perhaps, to advertise 
again in the daily papers—” 
the door opened, she re- 
pressed a start, “Oh, Rogers, 
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what is it?” as the butler 
entered. 

“Mr Bulson would like to 
speak to you, ma’am.” 

“Mr Bulson ?—let me see— 
oh yes, the wine merchant, ask 
him to come in.” She turned 
hurriedly to her sister when 
Rogers had gone, “You must 
go, dear.” 

“Of course, I quite under- 
stand,” they kissed each other ; 
“remember our new address, 
19 Cranberry Gardens, Ham- 
mersmith.” 

“Indeed I will. Good-bye, 
dear. I'll do what I can, you 
know I always play up if it’s 
possible.” 

“T know you do.” One 
sister went meekly out while 
the other sister sat down by 
the writing-table and became 
absorbed in the household 
books till the door opened 
again. 

Mr Bulson was a gentle- 
manlike man with a tall hat 
which he carried in his hand, 
he wore a frock-coat and grey 
trousers; his appearance sug- 
gested church on Sunday as 
well as commercial activity 
on week-days. 

“‘Good-morning, madam,” he 
said. 

Mrs Berwick looked up with 
a slightly abstracted air and 
answered coldly, ‘‘Good-morn- 
ing, Mr Bulson.” 

They looked at each other 
for a moment. Then he re- 
marked with quiet determina- 
tion, “I have come about our 
account,” 

She smiled with surprise. 
“ Your account?” 

“Tt is very considerable, and 
we should like te see it paid.” 
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“Paid? It will be paid 
when Mr Wendern has time 
to remember it.” 

“We have sent him a good 
many letters on the subject,” 
he said firmly. 

“‘Which was very unwise of 
you. You have lost a most 
excellent customer,” her tone 
was almost confidential. 

“TI should be sorry to think 
that.” 

“But you have—” she shook 
her head regretfully. 

“Oh well—” Then an idea 
evidently struck him. He 
looked round and _ hesitated. 
“Could you, my dear madam, 
in strict confidence, of course, 
tell us anything about Mr 
Wendern’s position?” 

“Position?” she looked up 
with a bewildered expression ; 
he wondered whether it was 
innocence or bluff. 

“Perhaps you will allow me 
to sit down for a moment?” 
He felt that the interview was 
becoming interesting. 

She nodded; he took the 
chair on the other side of the 
writing-table ; his manner was 
still deferential; but she knew 
perfectly that he had made in- 
quiries as to her position in the 
house. “I understand that 
you are Mr Wendern’s adviser 
and manager here. I need 
hardly say that to a firm like 
ours immediate payment of an 
account is of no consequence ; 
but we want to be assured that 
it is safe.” 

“A millionaire’s account!” 

Mr Bulson looked round 
again. “A millionaire doesn’t 
live as quietly as he does now, 
for he has drawn in this year. 
We very seldom see his name 
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in the newspapers—at fashion- 
able parties for instance.” 

“He is tired of them. He 
goes to the opera a good deal, 
he is always out, and—” she 
stopped, for she had not the 
least idea where he went. 
“He likes the opera,” she 
added lamely. 

“T saw him there the other 
night with an extremely hand- 
some young lady—and her 
mother, I presume. But I 
made inquiries and found it 
was their box, not his.” 

“They have taken one for 
the season ; it was Mrs Fiffer’s 
box—her daughter is an im- 
mense heiress,” she said signi- 
ficantly. 

“Humph—I see, but—I 
have an idea that the reason 
Mr Wendern does not enter- 
tain now is that he feels the 
necessity for retrenchment, 
the tiredness may be only an 
excuse,” 

Mrs Berwick was surprised 
and a little hurt. ‘ He said, 
quite lately, that he wanted to 
live as a man should who was 
well-off, but with only Colonial 
money. I think he dislikes 
ostentation.” 

“May I take it that your 
own presence here is a proof 
that he is at any rate well- 
off ?” 

She gave a quick nod that 
reassured her listener. He 
took her to be more worldly 
than she was; her clear eyes 
seemed to him to be accus- 
tomed to gather in main 
chances. “Thank you.” He 
rose to go. ‘We should be 
sorry to lose his custom——” 

“It would be a pity,” she 
gravely agreed. ‘I feel sure 
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that you will get a cheque 
when he remembers to write 
it, or is reminded at the right 
moment.” She looked at him 
again. 

“Thank you, madam.” He 
stopped when he was half-way 
to the door; his manner be- 
came a shade more familiar. 
“Tf there is any friend of 
yours, or”—as if he were 
afraid of being untactful — 
“any charitable case in which 
you are interested, we should 
be delighted if you would allow 
us to send a little champagne, 
or a dozen of invalid port, to 
any one who has gained your 
sympathy.” 

“How very thoughtful of 
you, Mr Bulson,” she said, 
“but I shouldn’t like to take 
advantage of your kindness.” 

“The kindness would be on 
your side.” He waited: a 
little smile came to his eyes. 

“There is @ poor soul I’m 
much interested in. She has 
a delicate chest and suffers 
dreadfully from bronchitis. 
She lives at 19 Cranberry 
Gardens, Hammersmith. I 
feel sure a little champagne 
would be a blessing to her, 
would prolong her life per- 
haps——” 

“T’m sure it would.” 

“She likes it very dry.” 

“Tt shall be sent.” He took 
out a note-book. “19 Cran- 
berry Gardens, Mrs Rigg, very 
dry. It shall be attended to 
at once,” 

“Tt’s very kind of you.” 
She held out her hand. He 
shook it cordially. “That 
poor thing is so delicate.” 

“T hope it will do her good.” 
He departed brisk and smiling. 
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Mrs Berwick put her elbows 
on the table and rested her face 
in her hands. “I would give 
anything in the world to 
know,” she thought. “Oh, I 
wonder, I wonder. ” The 
door opened and Rogers en- 
tered with the air that meant 
another dun. 

‘*‘The newsagent has sent for 
his account again.” He put it 
down on the table. 

“How much is it?” She 
had recovered in a moment; 
her manner was admirable. 

“Nineteen pounds seventeen 
and twopence. ‘The Times’ 
and four other dailies, includ- 
ing the evening——” 

She pushed the bill away 
and bent over her books as if 
she had no time for such 
trifling. “Take it away and 
tell him that Mr Wendern 
never writes a cheque for less 
than twenty-five.” 

“Very well, ma’am, I'll tell 
him.” 

She could have groaned with 
relief as he shut the door. But 
it amused her too, for after all, 
on a smaller scale, this was 
only the situation of the first 
days of her marriage. She 
had rather liked putting off 
the duns then: it was a new 
experience, and she took it to 
be characteristic of the higher 
social plane on which her hus- 
band had placed her. Later, 
when she had been a drudge, 
a hungry dreading creature 
hiding from the man whose 
habits were in & measure 
a revelation to her, she had 
played the game of outwitting 
creditors with desperation in- 
stead of amusement. “I don’t 
believe this billet will last 
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long,” she said to herself. “I 
wonder whether he is a mill- 
ionaire or a beggar—or an 
impostor?” She shook her 
head at the last word, as if 
to discount it. “If only that 
backwoodsman would come 
again, I could find out.” 

The “backwoodsman,” as 
she called him, had appeared 
on the scene a few days be- 
fore—one Joe Parker. Mrs 
Berwick gathered that he 
had known Wendern out in 
Australia. A little talk with 
him might set her doubts at 
rest. She had only spoken to 
him for a minute. Wendern 
had introduced her. She had 





Every one had met George 
Wendern five years ago. He 
was supposed to be a mill- 
ionaire, and had come from 
the other side of the world. 
But little besides was known 
of him. He never talked of 
himself—nor of anything much 
as a rule—but it was won- 
derful how expressive people 
found his silences: women did 
especially, and ran after him 
trying to beguile him to their 
dinner-parties and their week- 
ends in the country. He went 
everywhere for a season, at 
first curiously and then re- 
luctantly, arriving late and 
leaving early, till the time 
came when he refused most 
things for fear of forgetting 
them later. During his first 
year in London he frequently 
gave parties himself, occasion- 
ally he gave one in the second 
year; but it was noticed that 





CHAPTER II, 


made some remark about the 
weather and discreetly van- 
ished. The friends evidently 
liked each other. They went 
out together, and when Wen- 
dern returned alone some hours 
later he remarked that Parker 
would turn up again in a day 
or two. A rough diamond, 
but somehow she felt him to 
be a real one. She awaited 
his second visit with interest: 
it was a detail that she had 
discovered his eyes to be very 
blue, and had seen in them, 
when he looked at her, an 
expression that she felt to be 
pleasant admiration or friend- 
liness, 


he looked on at them with 
an air of not much interested 
surprise, almost as if he were 
making an experiment he did 
not find exciting. They were 
done well, but carelessly man- 
aged; of the applause that 
was heaped on them, the 
eagerness to come to them, 
he appeared to be unconscious, 
or, if told of it, amused and 
incredulous, There was a 
curious fascination about him. 
He was three-and-thirty per- 
haps, fairly tall, silent and 
reserved, with sometimes an 
almost uncanny look in his 
soft dark eyes and a smile 
that came seldom, but that 
gave evidence of the charm 
and almost simplicity of his 
nature. He seemed to be 
looking on at life, a little 
mystified at what he saw, to 
be expecting, waiting, for some 
meaning to develop itself, of 
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his own share in it at any 
rate, and, till it came, to be 
holding himself back, reserving 
some latent force. 

The queer thing was that 
Wendern appeared first under 
the auspices of Christopher 
Lant. Lant was a vulgar 
man—stout, easy, and good- 
natured, immensely rich, or 
reputed to be, who was taken 
on his face value when he sud- 
denly came from nowhere, a 
man who knew everybody, but 
nobody knew how; and went 
everywhere, no one knew why 
—for a time. He lent money 
to men if they gave him a 
chance, sent flowers and opera- 
boxes to women, chocolates 
and meehanieal toys to child- 
ren, entertained lavishly, sub- 
scribed to charities, and just 
as it was beginning to be said 
that he was a speculator, a 
Company promoter, extrava- 
gant in small sums while he 
harvested big ones for his own 
benefit, he introduced George 
Wendern, who was at least 
ten years his junior, and had 
an altogether different person- 
ality. People wondered how 
the two men came to be 
friends, and were told that 
they had known each other 
in the colonies; but it was 
remarked that Wendern’s man- 
ner was always a little dis- 
tant, as if the intimacy, if 
it could be called one, were 
forced, and at the elder 
man’s ostentatious parties, his 
dinners, theatre- goings, and 
suppers, he was never to be 
seen. 

Just before Lant went away 
—he was of the type that 
always discreetly goes away 
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—the prospectus of the Bangor 
Estates Syndicate appeared. 
He flourished about it a good 
deal, and persuaded Wendern 
not only to put many thou- 
sands into it, but to become 
its managing director in Eng- 
land, as he himself was in 
Australia. Wendern resented 
the one or two titled guinea- 
pigs whose names were mixed 
up with it; but Lant told him 
this was necessary in England, 
and it never occurred to him, 
since he trusted his friends as 
a matter of course, to doubt 
Lant’s good faith. Lant put 
all sorts of people into the 
Syndicate, and some who knew 
Wendern followed them; for 
if Wendern had no intimate 
friends, many people were 
attracted by him—even those 
who only came accidentally 
into contact with him felt his 
curious magnetism. He was 
rather amused at being “boss” 
of the English office. Money 
had never been a difficulty to 
him: it had come and gone 
so easily, and come again with 
never any embarrassment to 
him, that the responsibility of 
managing it, of having to do 
with money belonging to other 
people, and of its actual neces- 
sity to himself, never occurred 
to him. Once in the long 
years ago, before he could 
remember anything, his people 
had been poor; but it hadn’t 
mattered: poverty under a 
blue sky, where necessities are 
few and luxuries as scarce as 
undesired, and good fellowship 
a matter of course, is a differ- 
ent thing from poverty in a 
city. 

He took a suite of rooms at 
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the Carlton when he first came 
to England, but after a time 
he resented the other people 
in the hotel. The eating and 
drinking, the dresses of the 
women, the inane expression 
of the men—this was in his 
second London season — irri- 
tated him. He used to see 
them when he returned from 
a lonely stroll over Putney 
Bridge, or to Richmond, where 
the windings of the Thames, 
glimmering through the dark- 
ness, had an unceasing fas- 
cination for him. Later, for 
a little space, it occurred to 
him to investigate the Em- 
bankment after a theatre or 
some function that had bored 
him, and the sight of the 
poverty - stricken waifs and 
strays haunted him; and then, 
more than ever, he shrank 
from the Carlton. He resented 
especially the gobblers and 
guzzlers in the softly shaded 
restaurant, clattering their 
knives and forks and clink- 
ing their glasses, when they 
would have been better off 
in their beds with the win- 
dows open and the breath of 
heaven coming in to purify 
their fatuous souls and sug- 
gest some meaning to life. 
Some meaning to life? Un- 
consciously he was looking for 
it, and felt it near him, yet 
hidden by an undergrowth and 
overgrowth. “Money has a 
great deal to answer for,” he 
said to himself one. day, half 
cynically; and gradually this 
idea took hold of him. But 
it was the manner in which 
other people used it that sur- 
prised him; with his own he 
dealt as a thing of no par- 
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ticular interest. He spent or 
gave easily, and without much 
consideration, and worried him- 
self not at all. It never oc- 
curred to him to measure the 
result, till a long interview 
with his bankers took him by 
surprise and left him puzzled 
but not anxious—on the con- 
trary, rather amused. 

It was ant who found the 
house in Princes Gate — the 
day before he sailed for Aus- 
tralia. Wendern refused to 
consider it; he was tired of 
London, and wanted to go 
to a desert. 

“But the offices are in Great 
St Helen’s, not in a desert, 
and you are the Managing 
Director,” Lant responded 
blandly. “In a year or two, 
when many fortunes have 
been made, you can go where 
you please. Meanwhile, I’m 
afraid you must occasionally 
be on the spot.” 

“T hate the accursed rows 
of houses in London,’”’ Wendern 
answered. “I hanker for a 
tent in the middle of a green 
space.” 

“My dear chap, I know 
what you mean, and the 
house that I have seen is ex- 
actly what you want. You 
will look on the Park from 
the front windows; at the 
back there is a large and en- 
closed garden reserved for the 
benefit of the tenants. The 
people in the other houses are 
usually occupied in minister- 
ing or preparing to minister 
to their vanities, so you will 
have the green space you long 
for to yourself. The house is 
admirably furnished: the ami- 
able couple who did it have 
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just been divorced, and you 
can buy the whole thing 
cheaply. The servants you 
can take on. The stabling is 
excellent, a garage has been 
added—in fact, everything is 
there; London is at your feet ; 
take my advice, don’t kick it 
away even with the softest 
slipper. You can entertain or 
not, as you please, at Princes 
Gate, and the address will 
sound admirable to the Bangor 
Estates Syndicate; it will 
prove that you are a resident 
and not a bird of passage. 
I’m not sure that it’s well to 
stay too long at hotels— 
especially at hotels of a par- 
ticular sort. Next time I 
come to London I shall take 
a house for the season. I am 
always afraid of being called 
a speculator.” 

“But you are one,” Wendern 
said absently. 

“Oh no, dear chappie, that’s 
unfair. I am a benefactor dis- 
covering the unknown por- 
tions of the earth and insist- 
ing that they shall yield their 
produce, or develop their pos- 
sibilities, for the benefit of men. 
It sounds almost scriptural, 
doesn’t it? I frequently read 
the Scriptures —a fine work, 
full of picturesque passages: 
some of them would look so 


well on a prospectus.” 

“You are a humorous blas- 
phemer.” 

“Not at all, sonnie, not at 


all.” Lant’s tone was almost 
affectionate; for no matter 
what his faults might be, he 
had a liking for Wendern, 
and he knew, and had even 
a respect for, the qualities 
that went to the making of 
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his character, “Talking of 
speculators, did you ever 
notice that the big birds— 
vultures, let us call them,— 
and the big fishes — sharks, 
let us say,—make it their 
business to stay at one of 
five hotels in London? When 
they are there, you may con- 
clude that they deal in 
millions; if you nibble at the 
bait, you know that the stakes 
are worth considering. This is 
why, next time I come, I shall 
avoid those luxurious haunts. 
If I stay at any hotel it will 
be one of the quieter places 
—the haunt of the county 
magnates, the well - dowered 
spinsters, and dowagers whose 
husbands knew that generes- 
ity is a supreme virtue in the 
eyes of women.” 

“Now and then it has 
crossed my mind that you 
are a scoundrel, Lant.” Wen- 
dern’s voice prevented his 
words from being offensive. 

“So unkind of you.” The 
tone was still soft and pleas- 
ant. “By the way, is it true 
that there is to be a lawsuit 
about the Derryford Docks?” 

“T heard something about 
it.” 

“Tt will interest you to the 
extent of a good many thou- 
sands—if you allow it to eome 
to one?” 

“Yes; and I shall, if it is 
necessary. They have behaved 
scandalously.” 

“Still, I hope it won’t. In 
a lawsuit both sides usually 
get the worst of it; it would 
be a pity if the thousands fell 
into the gap between.” Lant 
had a righteous horror of all 
legal proceedings: he thought 
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they proved that one of the 
parties concerned had shown 
a lamentable lack of the art 
of propitiation, and the other 
of an equable temper. 
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“Tt wouldn’t matter,” Wen- 
dern said with a shrug. 
“There are things one has 
to do; the cost is counted 
later.” 


CHAPTER III, 


For nearly two years Wen- 
dern lived at Princes Gate 
quietly and apparently content. 
He saw few and fewer people; 
he appeared to be thinking out 
some problem that gradually 
presented itself out of the mists 
and silences that gathered 
round him. Beyond them a 
sense of developments some- 
times dreamily haunted him, 
but he was neither curious nor 
impatient; they would come 
as surely as the soft-footed 
days of the years he had to 
live, and he was content to 
wait. 

The Bangor Estates Syndi- 
eate provided him with a cer- 
tain amount of excitement. 
The statutory meeting at the 
end of the first year being 
highly satisfactory, and the 
accounts from Lant extrava- 
gantly good, the shareholders 
were reckless and exhilarated. 
Then there had been a some- 
what sudden drop, a gradual 
reaction, a sense of things not 
going so well, which annoyed 
him; but he shook off his 
vexation—all things had their 
ebb and flow, he thought; it 
was the inevitable law. The 
ebb seemed to prolong itself, 
there was no violent slump, 
but a gradual slackening; and 
the time came when uneasi- 
ness rather than annoyance 
oppressed him. Threatenings, 


too, of an unpleasant sort 
seemed to be in the air. 

The developments began 
when he least suspected it, 
and in more than one direc- 
tion. Lord Derbyshire, a fair- 
haired young man, a bit of a 
fool, but harmless, whom Lant 
had used freely for Syndicate 
purposes, dropped in one morn- 
ing. 

“T say, I want you to come 
and dine at Claridge’s to- 
morrow,” he said. “I have 
persuaded my uncle, old Lord 
Kenton, you know, to let me 
give a party there—awful lark ; 
he’ll pay the bill and all that. 
He is getting old and afraid 
of mortifying before his son 
gets married—son doesn’t want 
to marry. He’s the only son, 
and uncle Kentie thinks he 
ought. Told him Id invite 
that American girl, Katherine 
Fiffer,—ever hear of her?” 

Wendern shook his head. 

“ Awfully nice girl, carries 
her head as if she thought a 
lot of it; she and her mother 
are staying at the Ritz, they 
talk of settling in London; got 
money to spend, cartloads of 
it. Uncle Kentie thinks it 
ought to be kept in the 
country, some one ought to 
marry her; he’s too old for 
her himself, and Malcolm— 
son, you know—doesn’t like 
women, prefers motors, lives 
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in a garage. Rather think he 
wants me to take her on, but I 
don’t expeet she’d rise to that.” 

“Probably there won’t be 
much difficulty in finding some 
one else.” 

“ Loads of cash, you know.” 

“ T’m beginning to see,” Wen- 
dern said slowly, “that there’s 
just one great power left in 
England, and every one is try- 
ing to grab it.” 

“What is it? 
me the tip.” 

“ Money.” 

“ Awful bore not having it.” 

“It has never troubled me 
much.” 

“Wait till it’s gone, then it 
will Seems to make itself 
into a sort of ghost you can’t 
lay hold of, comes and worries 
you last thing at night and in 
the small hours of the morn- 
ing; tells you you’ve been an 
ass, and has a nasty nagging 
way. You see, it isn’t any 
good unless you spend it, and 
when you do, you haven’t got 
it any longer.” The fatuous 
face looked anxious. 

The poor ehap couldn’t help 
being an _ idiot, Wendern 
thought. “I didn’t know you 
were worried about this sort 
of thing,” he said; “the right 
use of money will be the world’s 
next problem.” 

“ Daresay ; but problems are 
an awful nuisance, One sort 
worries you when you're at 
school, another sort puts you 
in the divorce court — think 
it’s best to keep clear of them 
myself. Wonder what you'll 
say to Miss Fiffer?” 

“ Are you in love with her?” 

“No. She’s a fine girl, of 
course, but I like ’em more 
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lively—the sort you see on the 
stage; there’s an awfully fetch- 
ing one at the Prince’s; I hap- 
pen to know her a little.” 

“Does that mean a good 
deal ?” 

“Tt would if I could raise 
some cash—if that Syndicate 
of Lant’s would bob up now. 
It doesn’t matter what else 
you've got, if you haven’t ready 
money it’s the deuce. I wish 
you would put me in the way 
of a thousand or two.” 

Wendern shook his head. 
“Not to go that journey. 
Look here, you’re a big land- 
owner: I have been thinking 
that there must be work eut 
out for all of us——” 

“Oh, I say, if you’re going 
to think again, I’m off—think- 
ing is just about the worst 
thing you can do if you want 
to enjoy yourself, assure you 
it is, and if you don’t enjoy 
yourself, what’s the good of 
anything? Besides, my lot— 
the land I mean—is pretiy 
rotten. Everything on _ it 
nearly lying full length be- 
cause it can’t stand up any 
longer, and not another mort- 
gagee will even look round 
it.” 


At ten minutes past eight 
the next evening Wendern saw 
Katherine Fiffer at Claridge’s. 
He stood in a group that had 
gathered for the dinner-party. 
He turned his head towards 
the door just as she entered. 
She was slim and tall, brown- 
haired and gray-eyed, proud 
and dreamy-looking; her mouth 
was grave and sweet, yet al- 
most roguish when she smiled, 
and she carried herself like a 
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princess in a fairy tale. He 
seldom noticed women, or 
rather he always noticed them, 
and forgot them an hour after 
they had vanished; but her 
face haunted him from the first 
moment; she drew him to her, 
held him and filled his life, not 


insistently so much as unceas-. 


ingly, standing out in his 
thoughts as the one woman 
in the world. He bent a little 
forward as if he had been wait- 
ing when she passed him after 
shaking hands with her host, 
then drew back, remembering 
they were strangers; but he 
felt as if a curtain had been 
drawn aside, a misty veil lifted 
and dropped again, whole dis- 
tances seemed to spread out 
behind and before him, a hun- 
dred different thoughts chased 
themselves vaguely through his 
brain; but the sum of it all 
was that he had seen the 
woman he would love, who 
would be his life. 

“T think she’s just about the 
most rippin’ girl I ever met— 
I mean, for a girl who isn’t 
lively,” Derbyshire said to him 
later. 

“She’s not a girl, she’s a 
woman.” Wendern seemed to 
be speaking to himself rather 
than to his companion. 

“Oh, I say” — Derbyshire 
looked almost disconeerted, for 
to him girlhood was every- 
thing, — “I shouldn’t think 
she was more than four-and- 
twenty; that isn’t too far on, 
is it?” 

“Too far on? Age isn’t 
counted by years: there are 
children who are women, who 
have never been young; and 
women who are children, and 
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will carry youth about with 
them as long as they live.” 

“Awfully lucky for them, 
you know; wonder what the 
dodge is?” 

“Tt’s doing or thinking that 
turns mere consciousness into 
living and the years into 
milestones you touch on your 
journey. I’ve been learning 
that lesson during the last 
year.” 

Derbyshire was puzzled 
again. “Well, if you mean 
that worrying about things 
uses you up, I’d rather leave 
them alone,— worst of it is, 
they come hurrying after you 
sometimes,” he said. ‘I never 
know whether you are talking 
rot or awfully good stuff,” he 
added. 

“Neither do I,” there was 
a smile in Wendern’s eye. “I 
just say what I feel, and let 
the rest settle itself.” 

He sat next to Mrs Fiffer 
at dinner. A somewhat sharp- 
eyed woman with a _ thin 
face, a kindly smile, quick 
and eager, who looked as if 
she remembered many vicis- 
situdes in life and had fought 
them bravely. As a matter of 
fact, she was a little uneasy 
with her wealth and not alto- 
gether at home in her finery ; 
but she went on, interested 
and determined to grapple 
with the new difficulties just 
as she had done with the old, 
bringing the same qualities to 
bear upon them. She told 
Wendern that she was a 
widow, with only Katherine, 
and no relations to look after 
them. They meant to settle 
down in England, for a few 
months anyway, perhaps alto- 
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gether ; she didn’t know yet. 
It depended a good deal on 
whether they could find a 
house that would please them, 
for she thought English people 
were most charming, and they’d 
been so kind that there wasn’t 
anything she couldn’t say about 
them. Now, where would he 
advise her to look for a house? 

“You can have mine, I’m 
tired of it.” 

“Why, how long have you 
had it?” 

“Two years.” 

“Don’t you like it?” 

“IT never thought about 
whether I did or didn’t,” he 
answered ; ‘‘ but I wasn’t made 
for houses. They usually have 
rooms with four walls and 
ceilings roofing them in——” 

“Why ?”—she looked up at 
him in wonder; there was a 
far-off look in his eyes that 
made her think of wide spaces 
and the great simplicities 
among which the early years 
of her life had been spent,— 
“ you can’t have houses without 
rooms ?” 

“And then I don’t know 
what to do with the servants.” 

“Well, with us,” said Mrs 
Fiffer—she spoke with a strong 
American accent — “ they’re 
just the biggest handful we’ve 
got, and I’m told they’re a 
worry over here too. How 
is it?” 

“There’s nothing the matter 
with them fundamentally, but 
I never know where they are 
or what to say to them, and 
I get tired of looking at fur- 
niture.” 

“‘Now, that’s a funny thing 
to say. I expect your things 
are lovely too?” 
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“There’s nothing the matter 
with the things, except that 
they’re there; nor with the 
house itself, except that I don’t 
know what to do with it. It 
is always standing in the same 
place, you see.” 

“Who lives with you?” 

“No one.” 

‘* Never been married ?” 

He shook his head. 

“Well, I’d get some relations 
round me.” 

“T haven’t any.” 

“Then why in the world did 
you take a big house in Princes 
Gate?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 
“JT should beat my head 
against the walls of a small 
one. I’m used to prairies— 
but there are none in England, 
and too many people in Lon- 
don.” 

She was quite pleased. 
“That’s just what I feel about 
New York, Mr Wendern. It’s 
all over people, and the way 
they hustle, why you’d think 
everyone of them was going to 
die in about eighteen months’ 
time, and had to hurry all he 
could into the bit of life that’s 
left.” 

After dinner she told Kath- 
erine of her conversation with 
Wendern. “He ought to hear 
what you think of England,” 
she said as he went up to them. 
They were standing near the 
doorway, watching a few ar- 
rivals at the belated evening 
party that was to follow the 
feast. Mrs Fiffer liked looking 
at them and thinking that they 
were second best to herself, 
who had been thought worthy 
to sit at the table; they were 
only given the crumbs from it 
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in the shape of odds and ends 
collected on a buffet. 

“England?” the girl said. 
“T think it’s like no other 
place in the world, that God 
tried His ’prentice hand on it 
when He wanted to make 
heaven.” 

“That’s an idea,” he said 
slowly. 

“T love its little green fields 
and its fenced-in gardens and 
beautiful ways. Best of all, I 
think, I love its old country- 
houses and the legends they’ve 
got about them. Why, Mr 
Wendern, England is hundreds 
of romances and living pictures 
—doesn’t that strike you?” 

“TI never looked at it from 
that point of view.” 

“T love its age so, and all 
the places that are falling to 
pieces—did you never realise 
the music there is in the word 
medieval ?” 

“T don’t think I ever did.” 

“Well, probably you never 
had occasion to use it in your 
country any more than they 
had in mine, so didn’t worry 
about it; but I’ve always 
longed to see what it meant; 
it conjures up visions of 
knights in armour, and battle- 
ments and stained-glass win- 
dows, and swords put in pat- 
terns on walls, clanging gates 
and drawbridges, and beautiful 
ladies riding forth on—didn’t 
they call them palfreys ?—and 
troubadours and Saxons and 
Danes——” 

“ You’ve been reading poetry, 
Miss Fiffer—‘Saxon and Nor- 
man and Dane are we ’——” 

“It’s Tennyson, of course,” 
the joy in her face chased the 
dreamy expression away — 
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“there’s another English thing 
—poetry, England is full of 
it.” 

“T expect she didn’t remem- 
ber she was making a quota- 
tion at first,” Mrs Fiffer said 
by way of an apology. Kath- 
erine had crossed to the other 
side of the room. ‘‘ You see 
she’s not college reared, as 
most American girls are now. 
I don’t hold with them myself, 
and would never let her go. 
She’s had to find herself as I 
did; but she’s had more books 
to do it with, and seen more, 
ten times more, than I’d done 
at her age, and what she’s not 
got in knowledge, Mr Wen- 
dern, she’s got in high spirit— 
she knows how she wants to 
live and what she wants to 
haveanddo. I’mso struck with 
her sometimes—but I sit and 
say nothing, and wonder what 
it’ll all come to.” 

“She’s beautiful,” Wendern 
said, surprised at this sudden 
burst of confidence. He moved 
forward a chair; she took it 
gratefully. 

“Well, I’m glad you think 
that—I think it myself, but 
mothers are often just foolish. 
Anyway, they seem to be 
taking to her over here, and 
the way people send invita- 
tions ” She turned to 
listen to the wiles of a dowager 
who had eligible sons and 
had heard that the American 
woman was rich. She planted 
herself down beside her. 

“That’s a handsome girl,” 
Sir Charles Pierce said to Wen- 
dern as they stood together 
watching the room. 

‘“‘ She looks as if Nature still 
held her unadulterated; and 
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she walks as if she remembered 


the back woods——” 
‘‘ Not much backwoods about 


her,” Sir Charles answered. 
“T should call it New York or 
Chicago—out of which her 
father collected a few million 
dollars which were put to her 
account when he went to the 
next world.” 

“ That’s against her , 

Sir Charles covered his 
density with, “The mother’s 
rather a corker, isn’t she?” 

‘Not bad; she looks as if 
she’d been used to simpler 
things than she has now—it’s 
to her credit that she doesn’t 
forget them.” He went back 
to her presently. He liked 
the freshness of her, the sug- 
gestion that the wiles of New 
York and London had sur- 
prised but not overwhelmed 
her. “I’ve been wondering,” 
he said, “whether, if you are 
free, it would be possible to 
persuade you and Miss Fiffer 
to lunch with me to-morrow at 
Princes Gate?” 

“Why, I’d be delighted, but 
I think Lord Derbyshire said 
he was coming to us, and I 
wouldn’t like to throw him 
over, for he’s doing his very 
best to make us enjoy this 
country.” 

“Tl ask him, too, if you 
like?” 
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“That would be lovely, and 
then we would see the inside 
of your house; you said we 
might take it off you; but we 
wouldn’t like to drive you 
away.” 

“There’s one to let round 
the corner, that is to say at 
right angles to mine—virtually 
a few doors off——” 

“ We'd be neighbours.” 

“Tf I stayed ——” 

‘You'd have to stay if we 
came.” 

He looked across at Kath- 
erine, ‘I will,” he answered. 

The next morning, the day 
the Fiffers were coming to 
luncheon, he realised, as he 
often had done lately, that 
household matters bored him. 
““T must get some one to look 
after them,” he thought; “it’s 
@ woman’s work to consider 
what one will eat and what 
flowers shall be put on the 
table.” His eye caught an ad- 
vertisement in ‘The Times,’ 
*** A young widow, thirty-two’ 
—Humph, rather young, per- 
haps she’s older—women al- 
ways lie about their ages— 
‘ wishes to find a post as lady- 
housekeeper to a gentleman of 
position ’—well, I don’t know 
about the position, but it might 
be as well to see what her 
views are.” He sat down and 
wrote to her. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mrs Berwick was sorely per- 
plexed; she knew as little 
about Wendern, after four 
months, as she had done in 
the first week, except for the 
fact, gradually grasped, that 
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money was not forthcoming 

from him. He never seemed 

to think about it. The attri- 

butes of wealth were about her, 

but actual money she never 

saw. She knew there were 
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many unpaid bills, that even 
tax-gatherers were sent empty 
away, and the rent of the 
house was accumulating; yet 
though he never for a moment 
struck her as being an adven- 
turer, nor dishonourable, Wen- 
dern was quite unconcerned. 
Sometimes a shade of anxiety 
seemed to pass over him, but 
that was all. He was kind 
and considerate to those about 
him ; he had always a reserved 
and detached sympathy for 
pain or trouble brought to his 
notice; but there seemed to be 
an impalpable fence round him 
that kept would-be intruders 
at a mental distance. 

“Tf I could only get hold of 
that Mr Parker,” she thought 
again one morning a week 
after Mrs Rigg’s visit, “I 
might know something.” She 
pushed aside the tradesmen’s 
books and the little white 
china slate she had made 
ready for the cook, and put- 
ting her elbows on the table, 
rested her chin in her hands 
while she tried to solve the 
riddle of the situation. But 
it was useless, only going up 
and down a cul-de-sac. “There 
is nothing to do but wait,” she 
told herself. “It is wonder- 
ful how many things smooth 
themselves out just by waiting 
—-still I, for one, simply must 
have some money soon.” 

Rogers entered. She looked 
up irritably: these entrances 
of Rogers in the morning were 
getting on her nerves. ‘Oh, 
what is it?” 

“A man has come with a 
waggon-load of orange- trees, 
ma’am. Mr Wendern ordered 
them yesterday for the con- 
servatory and balconies.” 





“‘Good heavens!” She was 
thrown off her guard, a dazed 
smile spread over her face, 
“A waggon-load of orange- 
trees ‘i 

“He says he was told most 
of them were to go in the 
dining-room.” 

“Have them put there. I'll 
come and look at them 
presently.” In the dining- 
room were two wide windows 
with a glass door between that 
opened, as the French window 
in the morning-room did, on to 
the little private garden, and 
led to the lawn beyond. A 
thick growth of tall trees in 
tubs had given that end of the 
dining-room the appearance of 
a conservatory, almost of a 
wood. They made the light 
somewhat dim, but this had 
been counteracted by other 
means. The house had been 
reconstructed inside by a pre- 
vious tenant, and was the only 
one that had the whole width 
at the back so arranged that it 
opened on to the garden. 

Rogers went on: “And Mr 
Joe Parker is here.” 

She gave a gasp of relief. 
How lucky that he should 
come now while Wendern was 
out of the way. “Oh, ask 
him to come in; I hope you 
haven’t kept him waiting in 
the hall?” 

“‘He’s brushing himself down 
—he says he’s a bit dusty.” 

A moment later “the back- 
woodsman” appeared. His 
face lighted up at seeing her; 
he pulled himself together with 
an air of remembering that he 
had just brushed his coat; a 
smart little woman, he had 
called her to himself on his 
last visit; he was glad to see 
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her again and alone, “though 
it makes one a bit nervous,” 
he thought. 

“Good morning, marm; I 
hope I see you quite well?” 

She looked up eager and 
anxious. ‘How do you do? I 
am so glad to see you,” then 
added discreetly, as became a 
lady-housekeeper, “Mr Wend- 
ern will be here directly ; he 
has been expecting you, I 
know.” 

“You don’t mean to say he 
isn’t down yet?” 

“Oh yes, of course he’s 
down; he generally rides be- 
fore breakfast—now, I think, 
he is in the garden,” she went 
halfway to the window and 
looked out. 

He caught the cut of her 
dress sideways; she had a neat 
little figure, he thought. ‘“ Well, 
I’m not in a hurry, delighted 
meanwhile to have your com- 
pany.” 

“T fear you had so little 
time with your friend the other 
day.” She went back to her 
place by the table and pre- 
pared to begin her quest, but 
she felt that it had to be done 
with discretion. 

“Not much, marm, not 
much; get more now perhaps.” 

“Oh, do sit down,” he was 
still standing, “he is certain to 
be here directly. How strange 
it must be for you two from a 
great country to meet in this 
little island!” 

Mr Parker looked at the 
chair, shook it, and cautiously 
seated himself. “Not unpleas- 
ant, marm, I can assure you. 
And if England is little, why 
it does its best to make up 
for it.” 

“ Yes? ” 
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‘Tt owns several pretty con- 
siderable bits of land in various 
parts,” he explained. 

“But out there in Melbourne 
—it is beyond Melbourne, is it 
not ?—you must feel so differ- 
ent, so free, such makers of the 
world.” 

“T don’t know that we 
make anything. Frozen cattle, 
canned goods, and wool are the 
main products. Now and then 
a gold mine turns up; we wish 
it did a little oftener, and that 
it wasn’t just a pocket, as it 
often is, and soon emptied.” 

“Do tell me about Mr 
Wendern’s estate? It is 
enormous, is it not?” 

“ Well——” 

“What does it chiefly pro- 
duce ?” 

“Wendern’s? Well, he could 
tell you that better than I.” 
There was amusement in his 
voice, he gave an inward wink 
with his off eye. “The little 
woman’s trying to draw me,” 
he thought; “I don’t think she’ll 
get much to go on with.” But 
he rather liked her for it ; quick 
wit appealed to him, especially 
in her sex. “ You see, as a rule, 
@ man is usually more inter- 
ested in his own stock than in 
any one else’s.” 

‘And are you a millionaire 
too?” Her voice was full of 
inquiring innocence. 

“¢A millionaire too,’” he 
chuckled, “‘no, marm, I’m not. 
I represent wool and a failure. 
A good deal of Australia did 
that at one time, lately it’s 
picked up a bit. This last year 
or two I have been in South 
Africa, or I should be poorer 
than I am; but I came to 
England round by Melbourne 
for all that. Tell me about 
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Wendern, do all the women 
fall in love with him over 
here too?” 

“Yes, indeed. I don’t won- 
der,” she gave a little sigh; 
“you Australians are terribly 
fascinating.” 

“Well, so are you English 
women.” He got up and looked 
towards the window. ‘ Who 
are those people walking about 
there? Isn’t that his garden?” 

Mrs Berwick explained that 
the lawn beyond the little fence 
was for the use of the tenants 
in general. 

“There's a smart - looking 
girl, there on the right, walk- 
ing about with a woman in 
blue—her mother perhaps. 
Why, he’s with them ” he 
started forward, then checked 
himself. ‘ Know who she is, 
marm ?” 

Mrs Berwick tried to hide 
her impatience, “ Mrs and Miss 
Fiffer — the great American 
heiress.” 

“A well-built girl and walks 
as if she knew how. I expect 
she’s in love with him?” 

“T don’t know, Mr Parker, 
—perhaps she is.” 

“Well, he isn’t in love with 
her, I'll bet. Some men run 
after women, and some men 
are run after. George was 
always run after.” 

“T don’t wonder.” 

“He’s a good chap, Mrs 
Berwick, and not afraid of 
anything, God, man, or devil ; 
would look on at the burning 
of his own soul, or the elope- 
ment of his wife with a nigger, 
without turning a hair. Done 
himself a few bad turns and 
never flinched, done lots of 
people good turns and forgotten 
them the next minute. He and 
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I have known each other these 
twenty years and been the 
better for it. Here he comes 
—with the women tacked on 
to him.” 

Wendern sauntered towards 
the window with his compan- 
ions, he almost bounded into 
the room when he saw Parker. 

“Joe!” he exclaimed, and 
grasped his hand, “this is 
good.” The two men looked 
at each other for a moment 
in silence, then Wendern turned 
to Mrs Berwick. “ Mrs Fiffer 
and her daughter have come 
to wish you good-morning.” 

They had stood outside as if 
waiting to be invited to enter. 
Mrs Fiffer, matronly, good- 
natured, and, as usual, consci- 
ous of her expensive clothes; 
Katherine, slender and grave, 
in a white dress, hatless, with 
a red parasol shading her from 
the sun. 

“Oh, dear Mrs Fiffer, do 
come in, how nice to see you,” 
Mrs Berwick purred. 

“Sure you don’t object to 
early visitors?” 

“ Oh no, I like them.” 

“Well, it proves that you 
have genuine health and a real 
complexion.” Mrs Fiffer spoke 
with conviction. 

“T hope I have.” Mrs Ber- 
wick put on her bewildered 
look; she had tried it before 
the glass several times. “And 
I love the morning, it is so 
fresh, so full of Nature. How 
do you do, dear Miss Fiffer? 
What a beautiful parasol.’ 

Joe Parker standing aside 
said to himself, ‘She knows the 
game uncommonly well.” 

“Ts it?” Katherine answered. 
“T love red.” 

“But it’s the colour of 
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tragedy, of dreadful battles,” 
Mrs Berwick sighed. 

“JT didn’t think of that—for 
I haven’t met any tragedy yet, 
or been far off enough to come 
upon battles.” : 

“ And yet you Americans are 
always travelling.” 

“Well, you’ve such a lovely 
country to live in here, I don’t 
wonder you stay at home,” 
Katherine’s face lighted up; 
and when she smiled it was 
beautiful. ‘We've been talk- 
ing to Mr Wendern. There is 
such a good floor in his draw- 
ing-room we think he ought to 
give a dance.” 

“You must persuade him, 
—he’ll do anything for you.” 

Wendern, standing near, 
added in a low tone, “If I’m 
persuaded,” then louder, “ But 
I must introduce my friend 
Joe Parker to you.” 

Joe Parker, remembering 
again the brushing of his coat 
in the hall, made his best bow, 
“From Australia, marm, and 
glad to make your acquaint- 


ance.” 

“Well,” said Mrs Fiffer, 
when Katherine had shaken 
hands and turned to Wendern, 
with whom she moved slowly 
@ little aside, “it seems to me 
that all of us here know a good 
deal about long distances.” 

“You're from America, 
marm, I take it—from New 
York?” 

“You're right, Mr Parker. 
J. B. Fiffer, my late husband, 
was pretty well known there.” 

Joe Parker considered a 
moment before he answered. 
“He was. I remember him 
twenty-five years ago, and con- 
sider myself in luck meeting 
you here to-day.” 
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“Now, isn’t that nice of 
you,” she beamed, and forgot 
Katherine in the quick talk 
with the Australian, till sud- 
denly she turned to her and 
asked, “What's he saying 
about the dance?” 

“We have not discussed it 
yet,” Katherine answered with 
a little start, and went on to 
Wendern, “We shall be at 
Kenton House to-night. I 
suppose you will, too?” 

“JT didn’t mean to go; I 
will if——” 

“And to-morrow we are 
going to Brighton.” 

Mrs Fiffer heard the last 
words and went over to them. 
“Friends of ours, the Lough- 
Johnsons—don’t know if you’ve 
heard of them, Mr Wendern?— 
are at the Norfolk Hotel and 
want us to go down to them 
for a week, but I'll be back 
sooner. Katherine will stay 
over Sunday; she wants to go to 
Rottingdean and see the house 
Burne-Jones lived in — and 
Kipling, wasn’t he there? It’s 
wonderful how girls care for 
people who are talked about; 
their mothers remember the 
world long before all these 
writing people and picture 
painters were in it, and it got 
along very well.” 

“Tt did,” said Parker, “and 
I believe that we could get on 
without most things they do. 
George and I remember thou- 
sands of miles with nothing on 
them but what sun and wind 
and rain put there. As for 
books and pictures, and all you 
think so much about over here, 
we never set eyes on them and 
we did well enough.” 

“Tt wouldn’t do to let them 
hear you say it, Mr Parker,” 
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Mrs Fiffer answered triumph- 
antly, “but there are lots of 
things here we're not any 
better for; however, we’ve got 
to have them, so it’s no good 
making a fuss. Mr Wendern, 
Mrs Lough-Johnson is coming 
to stay with us the week after 
next—I would like you to meet 
her; she’s one of my oldest 
friends.” 

“T shall be delighted, and 
should have been equally so 
if she had been one of your 
youngest.” 

“TIsn’t that like a man,” 
she beamed; “they’re all for 
the young ones. And now, 
Katherine, I think we’d better 
be going in; Lord Derbyshire 
said he would be at our house 
by twelve o'clock. He's a 
delightful young man,” she 
informed Parker. 

“Tt must be delightful to him 
to be thought one,” Wendern 
said. 

“And he finds reasons to 
take him to our house pretty 
often.” Mrs Fiffer put sig- 
nificanee into her voice. 

“T’ve no doubt.” 

Katherine moved uneasily. 
“He’s very English,” she said. 

“Very—and he is a good 
fellow,” Wendern was speak- 
ing again. “May I walk back 
with you?” He threw a smile 
at his friend. 

“You may go, George,” the 
backwoodsman said with a 
comprehending nod. 

“Tf Mr Parker doesn’t mind 
being alone a few minutes I 
should so like to walk back 
with Mrs Fiffer,’ Mrs Berwick 
chimed in adroitly. “She 
promised to tell me about the 
Woolwich ball.” She put 
her arm through the elder 
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woman’s and walked on, coo- 
ing as they went. “Soldiers 
are such dear brave creatures, 
fickle and badly - off, and, oh! 
so fascinating! ” Parker 
heard her, and smiled broadly 
as the voices died away. 

“You didn’t tell me you 
were going to Brighton?” 
Wendern said to Katherine 
as they crossed the lawn. 

“We were talking of other 
things. I don’t want to go 
one bit.” 

“Then why do you?” 

They stood by the little gate 
that went into the Fiffer 
garden. “I don’t know, I’ve 
got to——” She stopped and 
looked up at a sycamore-tree 
that was by him. “There are 
things one has to do, just 
to store one’s memory; it 
would be a desert if one 
didn’t.” 

“When are you coming 
back ?” 

“On Tuesday, I think.” She 
hesitated again before she 
added, “Lord Derbyshire is 
going to motor down one 
day.” 

“You seem to have adopted 
that young man.” 

“He is worried about his 
property. I believe it is often 
a@ worry in England. Old 
houses are very beautiful, but 
they fall to bits and need a 
great deal of money to keep 
them up.” 

“TI daresay.” The subject 
didn’t interest him; he was 
thinking of something else. 
“Shall I come down too? 
—not the same day as 
Derbyshire,” he added. “We 
might go over to Rottingdean 
together?” 

Mrs Fiffer, standing on 
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her own threshold with Mrs 
Berwick, beckoned. 

“Why, yes,— but mother 
is waiting, I must go in,” 
Katherine answered. Some- 
thing in her manner, almost 
an embarrassment, made him 
ask— 

“Don’t you want me to 
come to Brighton?” 

“Why, yes, I want you to 
come. I’d love it.” She said 
the last words softly and held 
out her hand. ‘We could talk 
there, we can’t in London; 
there’s too much traffic, too 
many noises and people. We 


It was there when he went 
back to the morning - room. 
“You must forgive my bad 
manners ”—he put his hand on 
Parker’s shoulder,—“‘wealways 
air them to our old friends.” 

“Quite right. I like them 
best, but they give one away. 
Tell you what, George, that’s 
a cute little woman.” 

“ Who—which ? ” 

“Why, Mrs Berwick. The 
way she fastened on to the 
mother while you walked off 
with the girl was masterly.” 

“Tt was. She may have less 
virtue ; I’ve nothing to do with 
that one way or the other, but 
she has more tact than any 
woman I’ve met with for some 
time; and take it altogether, 
tact is a better possession ; 
it lasts longer and often 
goes further ” The door 
opened. “QOh,—here’s Lord 
Derbyshire.” 

Parker, unused to titles, 





looked up quickly, and a shade 
of surprise passed over his face. 
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might be able to get away 
from it all for a little while 
—in the car, if you brought 
it.” 

“JT will.” 

She gave him a happy nod 
and turned towards the house; 
then looked back over her 
shoulder and said, “Think 
you might come to Kenton 
House to-night. I know you 
are asked; but if you don’t 
want — why, there’s an end 
of it.” 

“T will, I do want to 
come.” The light was in his 
eyes as he turned away. 









He had a respect for physique, 
and it struck him that if this 
was all rank and pedigree could 
give in the way of looks they 
were not up to much. 

“Howdo, Wendern?” Derby- 
shire seemed disappointed at 
finding the room empty. 

“How do you do? This is 
my friend, Joe Parker.” 

Parker had risen, evidently 
expecting to be formally intro- 
duced, and was making his 
best bow. “Good morning, 
sir; I’m from Australia, and 
glad to see you.” 

“Tsay—thank you.” Derby- 
shire was overcome by the bow. 
“Australia’s an awfully fine 
country, I’m told.” 

“Tt is, and there’s plenty of 
it; in fact, it can’t be beat for 
size.’ Parker looked at him 
again, and seemed to be wait- 
ing for something to justify 
the title and probable position 
of the little fair man before 
him. 

“ Well, it’s got more room to 
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stretch itself out in. You see, 
the Channel gets itself rather 
in the way over here,” was the 
profound remark. 

“I suppose you’ve never 
been over to us, sir?” Parker 
wondered if he ought to say 
“my lord,” but decided quickly 
and obstinately that he wasn’t 
poing to do anything of the 
sort to this whippersnapper. 

“No. Never been farther 
than Monte Carlo, that sort of 
thing—good hotels, cook well, 
and time always in a hurry, so 
that it’s gone before you know 
where you are—rather a good 
thing, I suppose; get bored if 
it didn’t. Awful bore getting 
bored, you know.” Having 
disposed of Parker, Derbyshire 
turned to Wendern. “I’ve 


been over the way ; they told 
me Mrs and Miss Fiffer were 
here.” 

“ They’ve just gone back.” 


“Well, if you don’t mind, 
I'll go too. I’ve got a bull pup 
for Miss Fiffer, and should like 
to see it gets fair play with her 
Persian kitten.” He nodded to 
thetwomen. “I expect you’re 
precious glad to get out of 
Australia,” was his parting 
tactful remark to Parker. 

“Why didn’t you let him go 
across by the window, George? ” 

“There was no occasion.” 

“Miss Fiffer’s a fine girl.” 

“Yes.” Wendern’s eyes 
turned towards the house in 
which she lived. 

“A great 
she?” 

“Thirty thousand a - year, 
or more.” There was regret 
in the voice. 

“Well, it would be useful.” 

“Tt’s the girl I want, not 
her dollars.” 


heiress, isn’t 
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“Got enough of your own 
left to match them?” 

“No; but if she cares, it 
won’t matter whether I’m 
rich or poor,” 

“Tt usually matters a good 
deal.” 

Wendern chafed a little, but 
tried not to show it. 

“I’m learning to hate the 
stress laid on money—the im- 
portance given to it. It is 
overrated, till the whole world 
seems to turn on hands and 
feet of metal.” 

“Most people 
especially women.” 

“T know. And if I have 
it and she wants it, it will 
add to my happiness to give 
it her. If I haven’t, she can 
fall back on her own; so it 
needn’t worry me.” 

“You seem to be pretty 
sure of her,” Parker said 
slowly. 

“It is amazing if she cares; 
but I should insult her if I 
didn’t think it. And I shall 
be done for if——” He had 
spoken almost to himself. 

“George, you've taken it 
badly this time.” 

“T’ve taken it badly.” Wen- 
dern changed the _ subject. 
“Let’s talk of home. How 
did the old place look when 
you saw it last?” 

“That’s some time ago; but 
it looked the same as ever.” 

“Which means, as if Heaven 
had annexed it.” 

“TI wonder what made you 
sell it?” 

“T wanted to be free, to 
wander about the world with- 
out the worry of possessions. 
But I’m longing to go back 
again; it’s the soil from which 
I grew, the sky which drew 


like 


it— 
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me up. I kept Sandway 
Strip,” he added suddenly. 

“The worst bit of all.” 

“IT know; but alittle shanty 
stood on it once in which my 
father and mother lived their 
first years of struggle, when 
they were young and strong, 
the whole world to each other, 
—and often couldn’t see four 
meals ahead. I sit and think 
of it sometimes till I’m so 
homesick I could walk to it.” 
He got up and crossed the 
rom. “I shall have to go 
back; that will be the end of 
it. I’m out of place in this 
country.” 

“T feel that too about my- 
self already,” Parker answered 
slowly. “It takes a long time 
to get used to the ways they 
have over here, if you haven’t 
been born to them.” Then, 
after a pause, “Do you re- 
member a queer-looking chap 
called Longarm Jack?” 

“Yes,” 

“When I got back to Mel- 
bourne six months ago, he came 
along and asked me if I thought 
you'd sell that bit.” 

“T know,—he wrote to me; 
he wants to put up a cabin 
while he looks after Bender’s 
claim, which is next to it. He 
won’t get it; nothing shall be 
built on it, unless it’s a home 
for me and mine.” 

“I shouldn’t think that 
likely,” 

“IT don’t know; perhaps 
some day it will happen. I’m 
tired of every crowded place 
under the sun and of all they 
do in cities.” He seemed to be 
lost in a dream for a moment, 
but he always talked freely 
with Joe Parker. “I think 
sometimes thatGod’s vengeance 
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on Adam has been civilisation,”’ 
he went on; “it’s a curse, and 
men will go on piling it up till 
they lie flattened out beneath 
it. It doesn’t suit me; I 
hunger for the old life, the 
prairies, the blue sky, the 
stillness and work—and the 
roughness. They prate about 
the simple life here; they 
should try it there; they would 
feel themselves back at the 
starting-point. Let’s talk of 
something else;” he held out 
his cigarette-case. 

“No, thank you, not my size. 
By the way, George, when I 
was in Melbourne I heard you 
spoken of a good deal in 
connection with the Bangor 
Estates Syndicate. They didn’t 
think much of it over there.” 

Wendern looked up almost 
anxiously. Then answered as 
if a thought had reassured him, 
“Yes.” 

“T understand you’re Man- 
aging Director here?” 

“Yes, but it’s Lant’s deal. 
He went about in London 
among the fashionable fools ; 
any one can do it if he’s sup- 
posed to be rich. He intro- 
duced them to the Syndicate.” 

Parker gave a grunt. “And, 
with your name tacked on as 
well, the shares were pretty 
freely taken up?” 

“That’s so. But I’m the 
biggest shareholder after Lant.” 

“ How is it going?” 

“ At first the accounts were 
magnificent ; then they ceased 
altogether. Lately things have 
been rather difficult. Six weeks 
ago Lant cabled that he was 
on his way to England. He 
was at Naples last week ; he’ll 
be in Paris next.” 

Parker gave another grunt. 
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“T’ve always believed in 
Lant,” Wendern said, and 
added reluctantly, “Some 
people didn’t.” 

“He’s reputed to be worth 
four millions.” 

“Luck for him.” There was 
a long pause; then Wendern 
looked up again. “I wish I 
hadn’t played the fool, Joe; 
I should like the money to 
be on my side, and not on 
hers.” 

“But you have a fortune in 
the Derryford Docks.” 

“Locked up in a lawsuit— 
two hundred thousand pounds. 
Everything I have is locked up 
somewhere, for I have twenty- 
five thousand somewhere else, 
and that can’t move till the 
Dock business is settled.” 

* But, man, you don’t seem 
to know that the Dock case is 
coming on next week.” 

“Coming on next week?” 
He was roused now. 

“ Haven't they cabled? Don’t 
you read your Australian 
papers ?” 

“T haven’t opened them.” 
He had been dreaming of 
Katherine all the last few 
weeks, of nothing else. 

“But the London papers 
have had telegrams—it’s a big 
case, George. I was at the 
Agent-General’s yesterday—he 
spoke of it.” ~ 

“T have been mad and think- 
ing about other things; but 
I'll eable out inquiries at once. 
I imagined it wouldn’t come 
on for another month at least. 
If it goes right all will be well.” 
He was silent for a minute, 
his whole expression altered, 
“You've opened up a vista, 
Joe, for it’s bound to go right. 
Life and the woman I love 
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are coming into line,—I feel 
as if I saw the masts of a 
ship.” 

“Glad I spoke. Here’s Mrs 
Berwick again,” as the trim 
figure appeared at the window. 

“Oh, but I’m interrupting 
you, I know I am,” she said 
with soft self-reproach. 

“Tt’s all right, Mrs— Mrs 
Berwick,” — Parker hesitated 
over her name, but he looked 
at her with a deep-cut smile 
on his weathered face,—“ I’m 
about going.” 

She went halfway across the 
room, meaning to leave them 
together, then stopped as if 
she had had a sudden idea. 
*“T don’t think you’ve seen the 
house yet, Mr Parker ; I should 
so like to show it you. The 
drawing-room is quite beauti- 
ful,—that’s why Miss Fiffer 
wants Mr Wendern to give a 
dance. And there are some 
orange-trees that came this 
morning, they would make you 
think of Australia—do oranges 
grow there? I’m so ignorant, 
I don’t know a bit.” 

A gleam of amusement came 
into Wendern’s eyes; this was 
a new view of his lady-house- 
keeper. “Go and look at 
them, Joe,” he said. “Mrs 
Berwick will show them to 
you.” 

Parker consulted a big gold 
watch —it slipped easily out 
of a pocket that was evidently 
much bigger. “ Well, let’s say 
ten minutes for the orange- 
trees. I'll see you again in a 
day or two, George. If I’m in 
the city perhaps I'll look you 
up at the office.” 

“Do.” 

“Won't you come, too, Mr 
Wendern?” Mrs Berwick asked. 
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“No, thank you. If you'll 
let me I’ll write a note at your 
table.” 

“She’s an uncommonly ’cute 
little woman,” Parker thought, 
amending his former verdict as 
he followed her out—“ just the 
sort to have with you if you 
want to go farther.” 

Rogers had evidently been 
watching for his moment; he 
found it when Mrs Berwick 
and Parker stood talking by 
the orange-trees. He went 
softly into the morning-room 
and up to the writing-table, 
“Beg pardon, sir, but can I 
speak to you?” 

Wendern looked up; he was 
writing on a cable form. “I 
believe you're doing so al- 
ready.” 

“My mother’s telegraphed, 
sir, fell and broke her left 
leg.” 

“That’s bad. Worse if she’d 
broken the right one too,”— 
the voice was sympathetic but 
abstracted. 

“And turned seventy-three, 
sir.” 

“A good age, Rogers.” 

“T wondered if you’d mind 
my going to her for a couple of 
nights ?” 

“Of course you must go to 
her.” 

“Thank you, sir.” Rogers 
hesitated, “It’s rather an ex- 
pensive journey to Reading, if 
you don’t mind my saying so. 
There’s the doctor, and perhaps 
she’ll need a few things.” 

Wendern felt absently for 
his pocket-book and opened it. 
“She'll need a good many 
things, here are two five-pound 
notes.” 

“Thank you, sir; is it m 
wages? They are due——” 
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“Wages? No, —a little 
present.” 

Rogers tried not to show his 
surprise. “Oh!” he gasped, 
“T’ve been awfully upset — 
God bless you for your kind- 
ness.” 

A little smile came over 
Wendern’s face. “I hope He 
will, Rogers—but I don’t ex- 
pect He’ll do much for a ten- 
ner,” he added, when the man 
had left the room with well- 
tempered elation. 

Mrs Berwick returned ten 
minutes later. 

“Well, what did Joe think 
of the house?” 

“Oh, he loved it,” she said, 
“but we only went to the con- 
servatory, and then he had to 

a” 

“Ah, he regretted it very 
much, I’m sure.” He finished 
the note he was writing and 
rose as if to go out. 

She arrested him with a 
little movement, and spoke in 
a@ cooing, apologetic voice,— 
“Mr Wendern, the servants 
want their wages: it’s ridicul- 
ous of them, I know, but they 
do. Could you find time to 
write a cheque?” 

He stood by the fireplace, 
unruffied and still preoccupied. 
“Why do they want their 
wages? Rogers is going to 
his mother for a day or two, 
and would only spend his if he 
had them.” 

“ But that class is so absurd, 
it generally expects to be paid 
once a-month.” 

The statement appeared to 
interest him. ‘ Probably that’s 
why it’s so unthrifty,” he said. 
“Money paid in small sums is 
generally frittered away.” 
“But, dear Mr Wendern, 
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people will insist on having it 
sometimes, — tiresome trades- 
people, for instance; they are 
sadly democratic nowadays and 
want everything.” She took 
up the household books from 
the writing-table. ‘I have 
some accounts here of yours, 
and—and—one or two of my 
own I should so like to pay.” 
She had found courage to 
speak at last, but her hand 
trembled. 

He seemed rather amused. 
“My dear lady, I have too 
high an opinion of you to sup- 
pose that you mean to corrupt 
your creditors by giving them 
the use of your money.” He 
said it as if to dismiss the 
subject. 

She put down the books with 
a gesture of dismay. 

** How do you like the orange- 
trees?” he asked. 

“They are lovely.” 

“By the way, there is a 
picture sale at Christie’s to- 
morrow. I must see if I can 
pick up an old master or two 
to send home,”—he always 
spoke of Australia as home,— 
“one ought to make some 
return to a place that is so 
hospitable as to let you be born 
in it.” 

‘* How thoughtful you are.” 

He smiled at her absently. 
He was thinking of other things 
already. 


He went to Kenton House, 
but only for half an hour,—he 
had outgrown that sort of 
entertainment, he told him- 
self; as a matter of fact, he 
had never liked it. The host 
was old and deaf and very 
rich, a widower with an only 
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son; he had been persuaded 
by a relation, an enterprising 
widow with daughters to 
marry, to give a ball. She 
received the guests for him at 
the top of the crowded stair- 
case; behind her were draw- 
ing-rooms full of people talking 
at the top of their voices, be- 
yond them the band, and be- 
yond again, in a long gallery, 
the dancers. He searched in 
vain for Katherine, and found 
her at last in one of the most 
crowded rooms. It had a view 
of the ‘stairs, through a door- 
way on one side. She seemed 
to be watching for some one 
while she talked; Wendern 
wondered if it were for him. 
Lord Kenton was beside her, 
and his shrivelled face, with 
the carefully brushed and dyed 
hair above it, was bent to- 
wards her, as if he were deaf 
but trying to gather what 
she said. Gradually Wendern 
managed to get near her. She 
held out her hand, but her 
manner implied that she did 
not wish to be interrupted. A 
man he knew slightly was 
standing near, and he talked to 
him just to make time. In a 
few minutes Lord Kenton left 
her, evidently with reluctance ; 
but he had other guests who 
demanded his attention; Der- 
byshire, hovering by, adroitly 
took his place, and as if for a 
reason they had already dis- 
cussed, he and she slowly made 
their way together towards a 
picture, beneath a special light, 
and a group standing near it 
at the far end of the gallery. 
Lord Kenton went up to them, 
and presently Katherine dis- 
appeared with him. 
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Wendern looked at the crowd 
about him again, —the faces 
were worn, the smiles on them 
seemed spurious, the expres- 
sions strained or anxious, the 
jewels theatrical, but he had 
never appreciated diamonds ; 
an acre of unspoiled land with 
the blue sky above it was 
worth more to him than all 
the gems in existence. “This 
place suggests a first-class 
compartment bound for Hell,” 
he said to himself. “It’s a 
queer thing that people who 
believe themselves possessed of 
souls should deliberately come 
to it.” He went on through 
the suite of rooms towards the 
gallery: the band was playing 
a waltz, the air there seemed 
full of gaiety, of youth and joy. 
It was better, but he remem- 
bered the dim ways of the 
park, the wide stretches of 
grass, the long deserted road- 
ways with the trees, Nature’s 
sentinels, beside them, and the 
stars glinting between the 
leaves of the branches that 
reached above the pathway he 
liked best. 

In a few minutes he was in 
a taxi hurrying to it. 

“She will come through,” he 
said as he breathed in the still- 
ness, “she is on her way, 
though at present she finds 
the strange crew amusing.” 
He had no doubt; for did he 
not remember the long twi- 
lights of the past weeks, of the 
soft June evenings? They had 
met without any preconcerted 
signal at the gate of the little 
enclosure that was marked off 
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to the Fiffer house, or sat on 
a trimly painted seat near 
by. All the good green space 
was deserted at that hour, 
as Lant had foretold it would 
be. The fashionable people 
of the houses round, tired 
out with their dissipations, 
were resting or making ready 
for the amusements of the 
night, and the shadows had 
half hidden their dwellings. 
They had seemed almost an 
enchantment to Wendern— 
those little intervals snatched 
from the restless world near 
them. The stillness, the soft- 
ness, the finding a sanctuary 
there in the heart of London 
was so strange, and the sky 
of deepening grey, the little 
wandering wind, warm and 
caressing it had been, had 
served for a setting to his 
dreams. He had seen her eyes; 
shy and questioning and tender, 
yet with something in them 
that petitioned him not to 
speak too soon, not to break 
the spell of those wonderful 
moments that followed the 
good days they were living, 
moments that seemed to be as 
none other in the world had 
been, and to linger between 
the greyness and the dark as if 
time were loth to end them. 
Once he had held her hand 
longer than usual when they 
parted. ‘“Good-night, George 
Wendern,” she had said—the 
first time she had called him so 
—and she lingered a moment 
asif to hear again his whispered 
“ Katherine” before she turned 
away abruptly. 


(To 6e continued.) 
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BY BERNARD 


Some of the friendly, as well 
as most of the hostile, reviewers 
of my ‘Life of the Duke of 
Devonshire’ have found fault 
with me for not giving a more 
complete picture of him as he 
appeared in his private life. 
There is, I admit, some little 
justification for this criticism. 
I ought, perhaps, to have taken 
more trouble to hunt up anec- 
dotes and impressions. To me, 
the political or public side of 
his career was the more en- 
trancing, partly perhaps be- 
cause my own business has 
been much more of an official 
than of a literary character, 
and because the study of a 
political life of fifty years, filled 
with great events, consumed 
the time and energy which I 
could give to this work for 
two years. 


As to anecdotes, one rarely 
knows how far they are true, 
or how far they have grown 
by natural development. An 
instance of this is the famous 
“yawn” of Lord Hartington 
in the middle of his maiden 
speech, of which there are 
various versions. One version 
is that Lord Palmerston, ob- 
serving the yawn, said, “ That 
young man will do!” or 
“get on.” Sir Henry Lucy 
says his own ingenious mind 
invented the story that to 
a lady who said she had 
heard he had yawned dur- 
ing a speech of his, and 
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added, “I cannot believe it 
possible,” Lord Hartington re- 
plied, “Ah, but you did not 
hear the speech.” The Duke 
much liked this story about 
himself, and the Duchess once 
told Sir Henry Lucy he 
had heard it so often that 
he had honestly come to be- 
lieve it had happened as de- 
scribed. What a doubt this 
casts upon all famous historic 
sayings! 


A difficulty in the way of 
his biographer was that few of 
the people who had seen most 
of the Duke at different times 
of his life and are still living, 
—for the majority, of course, 
are now no more,—had, as I 
found by asking some of them, 
much that they either could, 
or would, tell. The quiet 
traits of the Duke’s conversa- 
tion and character were not so 
easy to remember or describe 
as the more striking or pic- 
turesque conversation or traits 
of some other great men. A 
lady, who had seen much of 
both statesmen, said to me, 
“Ah, if you had asked me 
about Mr Gladstone I could 
have told you a thousand 
things.” No doubt, if a Bos- 
well had attached himself to 
the Duke he could have pro- 
duced an amusing record, see- 
ing that the Duke, although 
he never tried to be brilliant 
or striking, had as original an 
humour as Dr Johnson, mainly 
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because, like that great man, 
he said everything exactly as 
he thought it, and never pre- 
tended to take an interest in 
anything which did not in- 
terest him, or to admire what 
he did not admire. I remem- 
ber that once, at luncheon at 
Devonshire House, some one 
mentioned a well-known and 
much talked about social set 
of that day, in the earlier 
“ nineties,’ who were under- 
stood to combine fashion and 
quality with intellect and with 
some freedom in the minor 
morals. ‘A precious lot,” said 
the Duke in his quietly hum- 
orous manner, and then was 
silent. But the Duke had 
no Boswell. He lived among 
people some of whom were 
too busy, and others too 
indolent or unobservant, to 
note or remember conversa- 
tion. Without a Boswell, and 
the supplements by others 
which Boswell’s publication 
elicited, how much of Dr John- 
son’s truly British conversa- 
tion would have survived? 
And to be a Boswell one must 
be without the instincts, sound 
on the whole, though excep- 
tions may be relished, of 
privacy, secrecy, and real in- 
timacy. Wellington once said 
of Napoleon, “The fact is, the 
fellow was not a gentleman,” 
to which it might have been 
replied that by the methods of 
a gentleman Buonaparte could 
never have made himself Na- 
poleon the Great. The obser- 
vation can be applied, mutatis 
mutandis, to James Boswell, the 
Napoleon among biographers. 


It has been remarked that a 
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‘Life’ of the Duke of Devon- 
shire should have contained 
some “private” letters (see 
criticism in ‘The Times’). But 
I doubt whether the Duke ever 
wrote any “private” letters of 
interest, except it were to “ Her 
Grace.” All the letters, both 
from and to him, that I have 
seen (except a few when he 
was travelling), are entirely 
concerned with business, public 
or private. Men of literature 
or leisure, such as Horace Wal- 
pole, put thoughts, feelings, de- 
scriptions, and anecdotes into 
their letters, and so, fortun- 
ately, do many women. But 
the Duke was a typical Eng- 
lishman, who had many more 
business letters to write than 
he liked, and confined them 
strictly to business. After all, 
most active men are like this. 
Disraeli was an exception, but 
then Disraeli was a novelist in 
politics. Some statesmen, Lord 
Salisbury for instance, and 
Lord Rosebery and Mr Bal- 
four, have been fine writers 
apart from political life, and 
no doubt their letters, even on 
business, would have a touch 
of fine art, but the Duke was 
not among these. 

I have noticed here and 
there a polite surprise that, as 
I worked at one time under 
the Duke, I gave so few per- 
sonal impressions or recollec- 
tions. The answer is that I 
have nothing in me of the 
Boswell either. Moreover, al- 
though for two or three years 
I saw the Duke very fre- 
quently, not only in working, 
but also at the luncheon-table 
at Devonshire House, which was 
open to his secretaries when- 
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ever they liked to come, and in 
the country, yet this is a long 
time ago, and memories fade. 
After I had left his service I 
saw him only at very rare 
intervals, 

Quite recently I came across 
an old forgotten note-book, 
filled with notes of reading 
and so forth, in which, how- 
ever, I had now and then 
made the briefest possible 
entry of what I was doing 
or thinking. With the aid 
of these entries I can vividly 
recall a few scenes which have 
remained in my mind, as some 
scenes do, probably because at 
some moments of life the re- 
cording attention is more 
vividly awake than during 
the rest. They are not, per- 
haps, very interesting, but 
there is not, I hope, any harm 
in describing them at this dis- 
tance of time. 

I see it was on a day 
at the end of January 1892 
that I first went to Devon- 
shire House by command. 
In the hall I met Lady 
Louisa Egerton, an old and 
kind friend to my family, who 
said, “So you are to be one 
of my brother’s secretaries.” 
After waiting a while in the 
room of Colonel Lascelles, the 
Duke’s chief secretary, I went 
in to see the Duke in a large, 
dingy room on the ground- 
floor (now more pleasingly 
furnished and occupied), with 
windows looking north on the 
garden. His own study was 
on the floor above, but this 
room was then used for busi- 
ness purposes. He sat by the 
fire stroking a collie dog (the 
dog looked profoundly sad and 
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bored), and seemed as shy of 
his new retainer as his new 
retainer was of him. He ex- 
plained lucidly, and in as few 
words as possible, how things 
stood with regard to the 
Labour Commission and what 
he wished me to do, and told 
me that I might consider my- 
self engaged. 

On the 16th August 1892, an 
entry reminds me, I went to 
Devonshire House as usual in 
the morning. The Duke soon 
appeared, looking unusually 
well-dressed, with a white 
waistcoat, and gave me some 
instructions about work. An 
hour later or so he came in 
again, gave me more instruc- 
tions, and said that he was 
going down to Bolton Abbey. 
He added, “I suppose you 
have heard of the domestic 
event?” I said indifferently, 
“Yes,” thinking of quite an- 
other matter. He looked 
rather surprised, said no 
more, and went away. Soon 
afterwards Lascelles told me 
that, in the interval between 
these two visits, the Duke 
had been married at the Down 
Street Church to the Duchess 
of Manchester. I had heard 
nothing previously. I sup- 
pose it was the brevity and 
uninterested tone of my answer 
which surprised him when I 
said “Yes.” I wrote to apolo- 
gise, and heard afterwards 
that the misunderstanding had 
amused the Duke when he 
read my explanation. 


My note-book shows that I 
spent two nights, 3rd to 5th 
October 1893, at Hardwick 
Hall, in Derbyshire, and that 
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I remember very vividly. 
The Duke and Duchess, by 
a@ rare chance, were quite 
alone there. Conversation 
was rather difficult the first 
night at dinner in the great 
room, so much too large 
for a party of three. After 
dinner they played cards— 
bezique—together, and I sat 
reading, or pretending to read, 
something. An autumnal wind 
howled outside, and seemed also 
to be getting through the end- 
less great latticed windows of 
“Hardwick Hall, more glass 
than wall,” and careering 
through the long picture-gal- 
lery and presence - chamber 
above, and down the stair- 
case, and behind the tapestries. 
The Duke and Duchess were 
trying to do their duty by 
spending five or six days of 
the year at Hardwick; but 
the Duchess was visibly im- 
patient to get away to Chats- 
worth, and I did not wonder. 
There is something melan- 
choly as death about this old 
Tudor house, at any rate in 
this kind of weather, and at 
this time of year, and with so 
few people init. It feels thickly 
haunted: the great “Bess of 
Hardwick” and poor Mary 
Queen of Scots are among 
the ghosts, perhaps. Next 
morning the Duke did some 
work with me, and then took 
me through the long picture- 
gallery, and told me a little 
(very little) about the pictures. 
The most interesting portraits 
to me were, and still are, those 
of Sir William Cavendish, who 
founded the greatness of the 
family, and looks very much 
a Cavendish; and of grumpy 
VOL. CXCI.—NO, MCLY. 
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old Thomas Hobbes the phil- 
osopher, who lived here and 
at Chatsworth, on and off, as 
a kind of retainer of the Earls 
of Devonshire. In the after- 
noon, dim and damp, I had a 
silent walk with the Duke to 
visit a decayed duck-decoy, in 
which he seemed to feel a 
faint and melancholy interest. 
We passed some workmen, who 
did not seem to know who 
he was. The park, that dull 
afternoon, looked depressing 
with its old, stag-headed, de- 
caying oaks, blackened by the 
smoke from collieries hardly a 
mile away. It was the same 
kind of evening,—embarrassed 
dinner, cards for their Graces, 
and a book for me. The 
Duchess always made me feel 
shy, kind and good - natured 
though she was: her world of 
interests was too remote for 
me. The Duke gave the feel- 
ing of a man who was shy 
himself. He was a really 
touching character, for reasons 
hard to define,—perhaps be- 
cause he seemed to be a spirit 
not living in his right century. 
“Qui n’a pas l’esprit de son 
age, de son Age a tout le 
malheur.” He was almost too 
great a gentleman for political 
life. Next morning the Duke 
and Duchess drove to Chats- 
worth in an open brake. I 
accompanied them as far as 
Chesterfield Station, whence I 
took train for Seotland to 
Whittingehame, where I was 
to go threugh the Labour 
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eighteenth - century house at 
Whittingehame, with its large 
and cheerful family party of 
all ages, rapid exchange of 
ideas, and sparkling conversa- 
tion revolving round Arthur 


Balfour? There is a roman- 
tic charm in such rapid 
contrasts. 


My note-book reminds me 
that I spent a week in Nov- 
ember 1893 at Chatsworth, and 
that I was there again from 
the 5th to the 13th January 
1894. On each occasion I was 
given a room on the ground- 
floor to inhabit, only divided 
from the Duke’s study by a 
passage leading to a door open- 
ing on the west terrace. This 
I liked, both for convenience 
and liberty. Chatsworth is a 
delightful house, full of beauti- 
ful pictures and _ sculptures, 
and, best of all, of the most 
perfect editions of books, One 
would like to spend idle months 
there in order to read in com- 
fort. The visit to Chatsworth 
in the freezing January of 1894 
is that which, for good reasons, 
I most vividly remember. There 
was a great party in the house 
all the time, varying in details, 
as guests came and went. I 
was told that one day, with 
some thirty guests and their 
servants, and those of the 
house, there were over 130 
people sleeping below the roofs, 
not equal to a fairly large hotel 
after all. Time was killed by 
shooting and, after dark, by 
cards; but the Duke got 
through much work immedi- 
ately after breakfast, and be- 
tween tea and dinner. After 
dinner he sat down to a card- 
table till a late hour. He got 
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through things rapidly because 
he did not worry about details ; 
he trusted these to others, and 
so could concentrate his mind 
upon main lines of policy. He 
seemed to enjoy the social life, 
and had the air of a princely 
host. He was easily amused, 
especially by humorous situa- 
tions, and sometimes laughed 
loudly, probably at some simple 
jest or story. I well remember 
thinking, one day at dinner, 
that not in all England, hardly 
in all Europe, could one have 
anything much better, of this 
kind, than these surround- 
ings. It was the middle day 
in the shooting week; the 
party was at full tide; and 
the toilettes and display of 
jewellery were at the culminat- 
ing point. Beautiful in its 
way, as part of life’s fine art, 
the nobly proportioned room, 
the statuary, the select por- 
traits on the walls by great 
masters, the rich and artistic 
gold plate on the table, the 
cool, unemotional men, mostly 
rulers in some territorial or 
official sphere of their own, 
the self-assured, beautifully 
dressed women: all was warmth 
and brightness in this oasis, 
while outside frost and dark- 
ness held the hills and dales 
of Derbyshire. 

Pathos lies in the swift con- 
trast between that which is 
and that which was, and one 
feels it in recalling some such 
scene of pleasure and beauty 
as that party at Chatsworth. 
Eighteen years have passed 
away: the illustrious host is 
dead, and the life - enjoying 
hostess, and so too is the wild 
and beautiful young Countess 
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of ——, whose charms and 
dresses were infinite; and gone 
also are some others who sat 
round that table. Of those 
who remain, the young are 
now middle-aged, the middle- 
aged are old: have not they 
also partly perished? How 
many a fleeting image of life 
has passed through Chats- 
worth since the first duke 
built it two hundred years ago. 
There dwelt the sometime 
Prime Minister, the fourth 
duke,—* Prince of the Whigs,” 
as he was ironically called by 
Tories. The gay society under 
the lethargic fifth duke and 
his beautiful and lively duch- 
ess was followed by the long 
and curious bachelor reign of 
the sixth duke, and that in 
turn by more than thirty years 
of a sober and stately régime 
under the “scholar duke” and 
his daughter, Lady Louisa, 
who acted for him as hostess. 
The episode of the eighth duke, 
when Chatsworth was a centre 
of a political world, blended 
with that which is eternal and 
frivolous, has now been fol- 
lowed by a society which may 
perhaps be called less austere 
than that under the seventh 
duke, and moresober than that 
under the eighth, and, happily, 
Chatsworth, for the first time 
during the last hundred years 
or more, is now cheered by a 
charming group of Cavendish 
children, who are also entirely 
the children of the house. 

I rather wish that I had 
made full notes of what I saw 
and heard both at that time 
and during the rest of life ; but, 
like most men, I have been 
prevented by a blend of oo- 
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cupation, indolence, and aver- 
sion to private recording. I 
used to feel, in working for the 
Duke, not only admiration and 
affection, but a kind of pity, 
great as his position was. He 
had the air of a man over- 
burdened with affairs, political, 
social, territorial, who never 
had really the time to live the 
life which he would have liked. 
One felt that he would have 
been happier as an ordinary 
country gentleman of good 
means, breeding stock, and 
racing, hunting, and shooting 
in a moderate way. When he 
asked one to do any particular 
piece of work, he had an air of 
genuine sympathy with one’s 
probable boredom under it. 
This made it the more pleasant 
to work for him—one was at 
any rate relieving him of part 
of a distasteful burden. The 
pleasure was the greater, be- 
cause he trusted his sub- 
ordinates freely. 

Like in this to the older 
English statesmen, but unlike 
to most of the more modern, 
the Duke never aspired at all 
to the honours of authorship. 
When the present Lord 
Shuttleworth collected and 
published the Election speeches 
made in 1879-80, Lord Hart- 
ington stated in his own short 
preface that he had given his 
consent with reluctance, “ be- 
cause the object with which 
they had been delivered has 
not been attained ; and if they 
contributed at all to the result 
of the late Elections, it was the 
sole use to which they were 
destined.” In 1894 I wished 
to write an article in a certain 
monthly review on the Labour 
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Commission. The enterprising 
editor said condescendingly 
and truly that I was an un- 
known writer, but that if the 
Duke would write a preface to 
the article it would carry 
weight with the public. I 
told this to the Duke, who 
said, “ Well, if you will write 
the preface, I will sign it.” I 
did so, embodying the main 
idea of the following article, 
and the Duke signed it un- 
altered, as he had signed, in 
his time, a thousand minor 
official despatches. The editor 
was satisfied: he had the name 
which he wanted, and all the 
commentators noticed the 


preface and not the article. 
This, I believe, was the only 
contribution of his life to any 
periodical review. 

On one occasion a “ league,” 
of which the Duke was honorary 


president, was being wound up 
for want of members and funds. 
A manifesto was drafted stat- 
ing that the league was 
brought to an end because it 
had accomplished its mission. 
“TI never before put my name 
to anything quite so disin- 
genuous,” wrote the Duke to 
a friend, but he signed as a 
matter of business. 

Some of the anecdotes — 
there were not many of them 
—which have been elicited by 
the publication of the ‘Life’ 
of the Duke are characteristic, 
especially, I think, the well- 
authenticated tale of Lord 
Hartington’s “aside” while he 
was making an _ elaborate 
statement of facts and figures 
in the House of Commons. 
“This is damned dull,” he said 
to his neighbour, and then 
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went steadily on to the end. 
If a thing were dull, he treated 
it faithfully as such, and made 
no attempt to improve the 
flavour by artistic cookery, 
The story of the Duke’s saying, 
“I fell asleep, and dreamed that 
I was addressing the House of 
Lords: when I woke, I found 
that I was,” is at any rate ben 
trovato. It is certainly true 
that immediately after con- 
cluding his troublesome speech 
in the Lords, which contained 
his explanation of the cireum- 
stances attending his resigna- 
tion in 1903, when, moreover, 
he was not very well, he fell 
visibly and soundly asleep, 
without waiting to hear what 
any one would say of it. 
Many anecdotes are mere 
trifles, and are really no more 
amusing when told of a man 
moving on the heights of public 
life than of a man in a far 
more obseure position. The 
real and permanent interest in 
the life of a man of action 
lies in the part which he took 
in events. The Duke of Devon- 
shire’s great nature and most 
real self came out at the 
call of public affairs. In 
the biography of a man 
of thought the interest would 
lie in the effect which various 
tides of thought had upon his 
mind, and the part taken by 
his mind in influencing the 
thought of others. The bio- 
graphy of a man whose career 
was purely that of a leisured 
member of society should no 
doubt consist of a series of 
social anecdotes concerning 
him and his friends. No 
general and all-embracing rule 
can be laid down in this art. 
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Perhaps the best model for a 
biographer dealing with the 
life of an English statesman 
is that of Homer in the Iliad. 
Homer depicts the two op- 
posing camps, each with diffi- 
culties and internal oppositions 
of its own, and the conflicts on 
the open plain, and each hero 
is drawn in broad and simple 
lines, with some incidental 
sketch of his origin and former 
deeds and of his physical ap- 
pearance — the rest of him 
brought into relief by his own 
words and actions. If the 
Iliad had been named the 
Achilliad the designation 
would not have been far 
wrong. But had the poem 
been purely an Achilliad, the 
account of many minor con- 
flicts which did not coneern 
the main theme might have 
been omitted or condensed into 
a general description of battle, 
though the reciting bards 
would no doubt thereby have 
missed much guerdon on their 
tours through the lesser cities 
of Greece, where men were 
more interested in their own 
local hero than even in the 
great Achilles, 

The business of a biographer, 
as opposed to that of the 
general historian, is to concen- 
trate his attention, and that of 
his readers, upon the character 
and principal actions of a 
single hero, but this cannot be 
done without showing his col- 
lisions with or friendship for 
others, and also much of the 
general field of battle and the 
varying events. Thus political 
biography and political general 
history must lie very near 
together, although they do not 
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cover quite the same ground, 
and require a different method 
of treatment. The answer 
to critics who complain that 
in political memoirs too much 
space is given to the narrative 
of events, seems to be that the 
real life of a man of action lies 
in the part which he took in 
events, and the effect which 
events had upon him. His 
life, therefore, cannot be made 
to stand out truly without an 
adequate account of events so 
far as they touched him. So 
far as they did not touch him 
the biographer can and should 
leave them alone, and here is 
the difference between the 
ground covered by him and by 
the historian. 


I agree with the canon 
which Sir Sidney Lee has laid 
down in his excellent little book 
called ‘Principles of Bio- 
graphy,’ when he says: “One 
cannot detach a sovereign or 
a statesman from the political 
world in which he has his 
being. But it is the art of the 
biographer sternly to subordin- 
ate his scenery to his actors.” 
This rule is to be borne in 
mind together with the other 
rule, that every book must 
contain in itself all that is 
necessary for its understanding 
by the reader of average in- 
telligence and information. To 
some extent the two rules are 
conflicting, and every biography 
must be a more or less success- 
ful compromise between them. 


The biographer of a states- 
man whose life has been spent 
among great events will dis- 
cover, when he has discharged 
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his main duty, that he has not 
overmuch space left for describ- 
ing those details of private life 
in which his hero probably 
does not differ materially from 
other mortals of his own nation 
and caste. The writer will also 
find that, if he introduces these 
details copiously, he will ruin 
the dramatic character of his 
narrative. 

Enough should be said in the 
case of a statesman who went 
in for racing to show that 
this was his relaxation, but 
it would surely be an error 
in art to give full details 
of his turf career in a politi- 
cal biography. If, again, he 
should have been a devotee to 
domestic life and affections, 
this fact also should be suf- 
ficiently intimated, but should 
not be proved by copious and 
distracting extracts from fam- 
ily correspondence. Homer 


gives only so much of the 
conversation between Hector 
and his spouse, or Helen and 
Paris, as is strictly related to 
the main theme of the Siege 
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of Troy. The reverse treat- 
ment, the introduction of much 
that is quite irrelevant to the 
main theme—often, perhaps, in 
order to please some persons 
or groups,—has injured many 
modern Memoirs. It is true 
that in the case of some many- 
sided characters there is room 
for two or more books, from 
different points of view. But 
the vie intime of Napoleon, for 
instance, should not be mixed 
up too much in one book with 
his career as a soldier or 
statesman; nor should the re- 
ligious life of Mr Gladstone 
be mixed, more than is neces- 
sary and relevant, with his 
political life. Lord Morley 
recognised this in his ‘Life,’ 
when he left most of the 
letters on ecclesiastical topics 
to be published later by Mr 
Lathbury. One can ask for 
no better authority to justify 
leaving the sporting career of 
the late Duke of Devonshire 
to be dealt with, if it be 
equally worth while, by some 
later writer. 

















I First saw the Glen when 
I was eleven years old, a small 
boy consumed with a passion 
for trout. Adventuring on a 
rusty bicycle I had penetrated 
to remote dales, and made 
baskets in streams which no 
‘Anglers’ Guide’ ever heard 
of. One day I had fished the 
sources of the Cauldshaw, and, 
the sun being yet high, be- 
thought me of the Fawn, which 
flowed on the other side of the 
narrow watershed. I shoul- 
dered my rod and tramped up 
the mossy spaces of the burn- 
head, till I waded deep in the 
bracken of the ridge. There 
on the summit the heather 
ended as if ruled by a gar- 
dener’s line, I was looking 
into a narrow glen which ran 
from a round hope till a broad 
green hill baulked the view. 
From beginning to end there 
was no house, not even a sheep- 
feld or a dyke. I remember 
my amazement at its inde- 
scribable greenness. There 
was the yellow-green of moss, 
the old velvet of mountain- 
turf, the grey-green of bent 
on the hill-brow; but all was 
green, without tree or crag or 
heather bush to distract the 
eye. Through the middle of it 
ran the Fawn, a very fishable 
stream to my notion, and I 
ran down the brae with hope 
high in my heart. 

But I never cast a fly in 
those waters. Long before I 
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was down the hill the eeriness 
and the solitariness of the 
place weighed on my mind. 
There was no man here, and 
no sign of man. There were 
no whaups crying, or grouse to 
upbraid my presence, It was 
still as the grave, but for the 
lilt of the stream; and it was 
terribly green. I remembered a 
line of a song that ploughmen 
used to whistle—“ The wild glen 
sae green”’—and I thought how 
much deeper this green wild- 
ness was than any rock and 
heather. The still slopes and 
folds of hill seemed to my un- 
quiet eye to stretch to eternity. 

At the edge of the burn was 
a rude mound, embanked like 
some Roman fort. With a 
fluttering heart I began to put 
my rod together. The Fawn 
dashed and swirled in noble 
pools, but I could not keep my 
eyes on it. The green hills 
shut me in, and the awe of 
them brooded over me. I was 
mortally afraid, and not 
ashamed of my fear. I could 
not give a name to it, but 
something uncanny was in the 
air: not terrible exactly, or 
threatening, but inhumanly 
strange. I clutched my rod— 
the butt and middle piece were 
put together—and fied the 
way I-had come. I do not 
think I stopped running till 
I fell panting by the side of 
the Cauldshaw among the 
friendly heather. 
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Twenty years later, when 
the doings of eleven are a faint 
memory, chance set me fishing 
the lower streams of the Fawn. 
It was a clear June day, but 
the waters were too low and 
my basket was light. I fished 
like an epicure, a cast in each 
pool sufficing for me; and pres- 
ently I had rounded the shoul- 
der of the green hill which cuts 
the valley in two, They call 
it the Green Dod, and there is 
no greener hill in that green 
country. I found myself in an 
upland glen, where the Fawn 
had sunk to a mountain burn. 
The place was very soothing 
and quiet, and idly I wandered 
on, drinking in the peace of 
the hills. Then something in 
the contours awakened a 


memory, and I recalled my 


boyish escapade. The years 
have their consolations, for 
what had once terrified now 
charmed. I laughed at the 
scared little sinner, whose 
trembling legs had _ once 
twinkled up those braes. I 
put by my rod and abandoned 
myself to the delights of the 
greenness. Far up on the hill 
shoulders white sheep were 
dotted, but the water-side was 
empty. Not even a water- 
crow was visible, and in the 
patches of bog there was no 
sign of snipe. The place was 
full of a delicious desolation. 
There were the strait green 
sides, the Green Dod at the 
foot, a green hope at the head, 
and only the clear singing 
water stirred in the sunny 
afternoon. 

I found a seat on a mound, 


and basked in deep content, 
It was the height of pastoral, 
yet without sheep or shepherd, 
The Fawn was a true Border 
stream, jewelled in sunlight, 
but wan as death under grey 
skies. I wondered how I had 
hitherto missed this happy 
valley. Nature had wrought 
it in a kindly mood, and hidden 
it very far from men. It 
must, I thought, have had a 
gracious history. There was 
no terror in its solitude. I 
could not imagine the cry of 
death from the burn, or harsh 
deeds done on those green 
lawns. Who had owned it 
in old days? Perhaps some 
Roman, pushing north with 
his bronze soldiers against the 
Picts, had been caught by its 
grace, and christened it by 
the name of his woodland god. 
True Thomas may have walked 
by its streams. But its story 
must have been chiefly of elves 
and fairy folk, for it wore the 
fairy livery. 

I looked at the mound on 
which I sat, and saw that it 
had once been the site of a 
dwelling. It was all crisp 
moorland turf, gemmed with 
eyebright and milkwort, but 
the rampart had been made by 
man. Scraping with the butt- 
end of my rod, I laid bare a 
chiselled block. This had been 
no sheepfold or shepherd’s cot, 
but a tower. 

The discovery stirred a fresh 
train of fancy. Some old 
raider had had his keep here, 
and filled the glen with ill- 
gotten cattle. I pictured the 
forays returning over the green 
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hills in some autumn twilight. 
I saw beacons fired on the 
tops, and the winter snows 
reddened with blood. Just 
then a cloud came over the 
sun, and the grace of the valley 
vanished. Now the stream 
ran wan, and I saw that the 
glen was wild and very lonely. 
Terror had dwelt here as well 
as peace, I remembered the 
boy of eleven, who on this very 
mound had picked up his rod 
and run. 

That evening at Hardriding 
I hunted the library for local 


Fortune and a broken leg 
gave me some leisure that 
winter, and I spent it in 
searching for the history of 
what I had come to call the 
Green Glen. For two hun- 
dred years back it was plain 
going. Along with a dozen 
other valleys it had been swept 
into the net of the noble house 
which had built its fortunes 
on the fall of the turbulent 
little Border septs. Earlier it 
had been by turns in the hands 
of two families, both long per- 
ished — Home of Hardriding 
and Douglas of Cauldshaw. 
That took me back to the 
fourteenth century or there- 
abouts, where the history 
stopped short. But I found 
a charter of Melrose a century 
before, from which it appeared 
that the lands of Fawn, “the 
nether and hither glens there- 
of,” had been in the hands of 
the monks, who had profited 
by the good grazing. A chapel 
of Our Lady had stood by the 
burnside, endowed with a hun- 
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histories. They could not tell 
me much, being mostly the 
casual compilations of local 
ministers. But I found one 
thing of interest. I had been 
right about True Thomas. It 
seemed that the Rhymer had 
honoured the Fawn with a 
couplet of doubtful Latin: 


Ubi Faunus fluit, 
Spes mortalis ruit. 


I had no notion what he meant, 
and suspected the hand of the 
Reverend Mr Gilfillan circa 
1780. 









dred merks a-year by a certain 
Simon de Fries in penance for 
the slaying of an erring wife. 
There my tale ended, but I 
hazarded a guess. Fifty years 
ago a slab was found near 
Hadrian’s Wall with a list 
of stations on the great road 
which ran north to the land 
of the Picts. You will find 
it copied in the Berlin Corpus, 
and there is much dispute 
about the identification of the 
names. One of them is a cer- 
tain- Faunt Castellum, which 
scholars have fastened on a 
dozen places between Ardoch 
and Melrose. I was myself 
convinced that the castellum 
was the mound in the Green 
Glen, the more so as Mr 
Gilfillan reported a find there 
of gold coins of the Antonines 
in 1758. It is true that the 
place was some miles from 
the main line of transit, but 
it would command the hill- 
roads from the West. Be- 
sides, might it not have been 
a sacred place, half fort, half 
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shrine, an outpost of the dying 
faith? Why, otherwise, the 
strange name of the woodland 
god? 

These were all my facts,— 
too few on which to spin the 
delicate web of history. But 
my imagination was kindled, 
and I set to work. If I were 
right, this glen had a virtue 
which had drawn to it many 
races. Little as the recorded 
history was, it was far more 
than the due of an inconsider- 
able howe of the hills. Rome 
had made it a halting-place 
and consecrated it to her gods; 
the Church had built a shrine 
in it; two famous clans had 
fought furiously for its sake. 
My first impression was justi- 
fied, for it had been no com- 
men place. Some ancient 
aura had brooded over its 
greenness and compelled men’s 
souls. 

Bit by bit from monkish 
Latin, from fragments of bal- 
lads, from cumbrous family 
histories, and from musty 
chronicles, I built up the 
shadow of a tale. Rome gave 
me nothing—the fog of years 
lay too thick over that great- 
est of mortal pages; but I 
hazarded a guess that the 
broken Satyr’s head, found in 
some unknown Border earth- 
work and now in the Grange 
collection, had come from my 
glen. Perhaps the Melrose 
monks had found it and copied 
it in their gargoyles. But of 
the Christian shrine I had 
something to tell. The chapel 
seems to have had an ill repu- 
tation for a holy place. The 
chapter of Melrose in or about 
1250 held an inquisition into 
the doings of a certain John 
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of Fawn, who tended the 
shrine with unhallowed ser- 
vice. There were complaints 
of his successor, a monk who 
bore the name of Lapidarius ; 
and the grand climax was 
reached in the fate of one 
Andrew de Faun, a priest, 
says the record, who had the 
unpleasing gift “diabolos con- 
vocandi.” He was hand in 
glove with Lord Soulis, whose 
eastle of Hermitage lay some 
twenty miles over the hills. 
Of his iniquities it is recorded 
that the country folk grew 
weary, and one October night 
surprised him at the business. 
He confessed his sins under 
the pressure of boiling lead, 
was duly burned, and his ashes 
cast into Tweed to be borne to 
the cleansing sea. 

To the monks succeeded the 
Barons, the first being the 
tragically fated house of Home. 
But side by side with the re- 
cord of their moorland wars 
I found a ballad history. 
Fawn had caught the fancy 
of the wandering minstrel. 
The heroine of the ghastly 
“ Riding of Etterick” had eyes 
“grey as Fawn.” (The other 
reading “grey as a fawn” is 
obvious nonsense.) The tryst 
for true love on Beltane’s E’en 
was the Fawn side, and it was 
in the Green Glen that young 
Brokyn found himself asleep 
on his return from Fairyland. 


‘** And when ye come to Fawn water,” 
says the wise wife in ‘“ May 
Margaret,” 


‘I bid ye lout fu’ low, 
And say three prayers to Christes grace 
Afore ye ride the flow.” 


In the lovely fragment, ‘The 
Thorn of Life,” there is a 
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variant, not given by Child, 
which tells how on Midsummer 
morning the lady washed her- 
self with dew “clear as dawn ” 
—an absurd literary phrase 
which spoils the poem. My 
emendation “Fawn” is, I take 
it, certain. In the later riding 
ballads the name is still more 
frequent. The doomed raider 
in “Carlisle Town” swears 
that Fawn will run red as 
blood ere his wrongs are for- 
gotten. In “Castle Gay” the 
dying Home craves, like King 
David, for a draught of Fawn 
water; and in “Lord Archi- 
bald’s Good-night ” there is a 
strange line about “the holy 
wells of Fawn.” No doubt 
the line is corrupt, but the 
form of the corruption testi- 
fies to the spell of the Green 
Glen. 

The Homes of Hardriding 
marched through disorder and 
violence to catastrophe. Never 
more than a hill clan, and kin 
to no powerful house, they 
persisted for three centuries 
by sheer audacity and pride. 
They held the Fawn glen and 
built a tower in it, but their 
real seat was Hardriding in 
the lower valley. The wave 
of Douglas aggression flowed 
round them, but they stoutly 
resisted, and it was only the 
power of the great Warden of 
the Marches that seized Fawn- 
side for the Cauldshaw branch 
of his house. The battle in 
which Piers Home died by the 
hand of young Cauldshaw was 
fought in the Green Glen. 
Presently the Douglases were 
in trouble with the King, and 
& younger Piers, under a King’s 
commission, won back his lands 
and chased Cauldshaw into 
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Northumberland. The Doug- 
las clan was as often as not 
in treaty with the English 
Warden, while the Hardriding 
folk were vehemently Scottish, 
and, alone of their name, gave 
a good account of themselves 
at Flodden. The fortunes of 
the two houses seesawed so 
long as lands were won and 
kept by the strong arm alone. 
By-and-by came the day of 
smooth things, when a parch- 
ment was more potent than 
the sword, and both Home 
and Douglas withered, like hill 
plants brought into a lowland 
garden. 

It was all an unedifying tale 
of blood and treason, but in 
reading it I was struck by one 
curious fact. Every critical 
event in the fortunes of the 
two clans befell in the Green 
Glen. There the leaders died 
in battle or in duel, and there 
a shameless victor celebrated 
his mastery. It was, so to 
speak, the citadel, of which the 
possession was the proof of 
triumph. It can have had but 
little value in itself, for the 
tower by the burn was scarcely 
a fortalice, and was never seri- 
ously dwelled in. Indeed it is 
referred to not as a castle but 
as a “bower.” When a Doug- 
las defied a Home he sum- 
moned him to meet him by the 
“Bower o’ Fawn.” This same 
Bower was the centre of a 
pretty tale, when for once the 
bloodstained record emerges 
into the clear air of pastoral. 
The Fawn glen did not always 
pass by war; once it fell to the 
Douglases by marriage. Mar- 
jory of Hardriding, walking 
one evening by the stream, fell 
in with the young Douglas, 























sore wounded in a forest hunt. 
In the Bower she tended his 
wounds, and hid him from her 
fierce clan. Love ripened, and 
one July morn came the heir 
of Cauldshaw to Hardriding 
gates on an errand of peace. 
But the Home was surly, and 
the Douglas retired with a 
bitter denial and an arrow in 
his corselet. Thereupon Maid 
Marjory took the matter into 
her own hands, and rode over 
the hills to her lover. A gal- 
lant lass this, for, after a hur- 
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ried wedding at the Kirk 
o’ Shaws, she returned with 
her man to the Fawn Bower 
to confront an angry father 
and six angrier brothers. She 
offered peace or war, but de- 
clared that, if war it should 
be, she herself would fight in 
the first rank of the Douglases., 
Whereupon, it is said, old 
Piers, struck with wonder and 
delight at the courage he had 
begotten, declared for peace, 
and the Green Glen was her 
dowry. 


IV. 


The thing became an obses- 
sion with me, and I could not 
let this nook of history alone. 
Weary hours were spent in 
the search for Homes and 
Douglases. Why I wasted my 
time thus I cannot tell. I 
told myself it was part of the 
spell of the Green Glen. ‘The 
place was silent and aware,” 
as Browning says. I could not 
think that the virtue had de- 
parted and that the romance 
of Fawn was a past tale. 
Now it had no visitants save 
a shepherd taking a short cut 
or a fisherman with a taste 
for moorland trout. But some 
day a horseman on a fateful 
errand would stir its waters, 
or the Bower witness a new 
pastoral. I told myself that 
the wise years might ordain 
a long interval, but sooner or 
later they would ring up the 
curtain on the play. 

A needle in a haystack was 
a simple quest compared to 
mine. History, which loves to 
leave fringes and loose threads, 
had cut the record of Home 


and Douglas with her sharp- 
est shears. The two families 
disappeared within the same 
decade. Cauldshaw had chosen 
the King’s side in the Cove- 
nant wars, and the head of the 
house, Sir Adam, had been a 
noted persecutor of the godly. 
He came to his end by a bullet 
of the Black Macmichael’s 
somewhere in the hills of Gal- 
loway. His son had fought 
in the Scots Brigade for the 
French King, and returned 
about 1710 to find an estate 
broken by fines and penalties. 
We see him last riding south 
with Mackintosh in the ’Fif- 
teen, but history does not tell 
us of his fate. He may have 
died with Derwentwater, or, 
more likely, he may have 
escaped and lain low till the 
hunt passed. Cauldshaw was 
forfeited and sold, and there 
was an end of it. Thirty years 
later I find a Douglas, a lock- 
smith in the High Street of 
Edinburgh, who may have been 
his son, since he was gently 
born and yet clearly of no 
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other known Douglas sept. 
After that the shears are at 
work. My note. at the end 
of my researches was, “‘ merged 
in the burgesses of Edin- 
burgh.” 

Hardriding showed a similar 
tale, save that the Homes 
stood for the Covenant. One 
of them, Piers or Patrick, 
swung in the Grassmarket, 
and was the subject of the 
eulogies of Wodrow and Pat- 
rick Walker. An odd type 
of saint, his godliness was 
proved chiefly by his ferocity 
against the King’s officers, for 
whom he would lie in wait 
behind a dyke with a musket. 


About that time I used to 
try to analyse the impression 
the Green Glen made upon 
me. I went to it often and 
in all weathers, but especially 
in the soft June days and the 
flaming twilights of October. 
At first I thought that the 
attraction was the peace of it, 
Wordsworth’s “sleep that is 
among the lonely hills.” Cer- 
tainly it was very quiet and 
hallowed, with that brooding 
stillness which is a positive 
thing and not a mere absence 
of unrest. I have gone there, 
worried and distraught, and 
returned at ease with the 
world. Once, I remember, I 
came to it after fighting a 
forlorn bye-election in an Eng- 
lish slum, with my brain fagged 
’ and dull and my nerves a tor- 
ment. The Glen healed me, 
plunging me into the deeps of 
cool old-world shadows. But 
I soon discovered that the 
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He died gallantly, declaiming 
the 23rd Psalm. The Jaco- 
bite rising brought Hardriding 
round to the side of Cauld- 
shaw. Home and Douglas 
rode south together, and the 
fate of the first at any rate 
is clear. He fell in the rout 
of Preston, charging with a 
mouthful of oaths and texts. 
He left landless sons who dis- 
appear into the mist, and the 
ancient name of Home of 
Hardriding died in the land. 
David Hume, the philosopher, 
in his cups used to claim kin 
with the house, but it is re- 
corded that David’s friends 
did not take him seriously. 


charm was not an opiate, but 
a stimulant. Its spell was the 
spell of life. It stirred the 
blood, comforting failure and 
nursing hope, but it did not 
lull to sleep. Once after a bad 
illness I went to Hardriding to 
rest, but I could not face the 
Glen. It only fevered a sick 
man. Its call was to action, 
and its ancient genius had no 
love for weaklings. 

Often I tried to test it, to 
see if others could feel as I 
did. I was ridiculously unsuc- 
cessful. The sportsmen who 
frequented Hardriding, finding 
no grouse in the Glen, fought 
shy of it, and if chance took 
them there, lamented the ab- 
sence of heather. ‘“ Pretty 
place,” one young man ob- 
served to me, “but no more 
Scotch than my hat. It might 
be Sussex. Where’s the brown 
heath and shaggy wood? 
What! There isn’t cover for 
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a tomtit. It’s a nasty big 
slice out of Harry’s shooting 
to have that long bare place 
taking up room.” It was too 
remote for ladies to picnic in, 
but one who penetrated as far 
called it “sweet,” and said it 
reminded her of Dartmoor. 
The people of the neighbour- 
hood were no better. Keepers 
took the same view as the 
Hardriding sportsmen, and the 
farmer whose lease covered 
it spoke of it darkly as 
‘*Poaverty Neuk.” “Food for 
neither man nor beast,” he 
said. “Something might be 
done with phosphates, but I’ve 
no money to spend. It would 
make a grand dam if any town 
wanted a water-supply.” Geod 
business-like views, but no hint 
anywhere of the strangeness 
which to me had made it a 
kind of sanctuary. 

There was one exception, the 


shepherd of the Nine Stane 


Rig. He was a young man, 
with a fiery red head and «4 
taste for poetry. He would 
declaim Burns and Hogg with 
gusto, and was noted at 
“kirns” and weddings for his 
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robust rendering of songs like 
“When the Kye come Hame” 
and “Robin Tamson’s Smiddy.” 
I used to accompany him some- 
times on his rounds, and he 
spoke to me of the Green Glen. 
“It’s a bonny bit,” he once 
said, waving his arm towards 
the Green Dod. “And there’s 
ae queer thing aboyt it. 
Sheep’ll no bide in it. Ye 
may pit a hirsel in at nicht, 
and every beast’ll be on the 
tap o’ the rig by the mornin’. 
How d’ye account for that? 
Mr Yellowlees says the feed- 
in’s no guid, and that it wants 
phosphates. I dinna agree wi’ 
him. I’ve herdit a’ my days, 
and I never saw better feedin’ 
than by yon burnside. I’ve 
no just fawthomed it yet, but 
I’ve an idea o’ my ain. I 
think the glen is an auld 
kirkyaird. I mind when I 
herdit in Eskdalemuir there 
was @ bit on the hill whaur 
Covenanters had been buried, 
and the sheep were aye sweir 
to gang near it. Some day 
I’m thinkin’ o’ gettin’ a spade 
and howkin’. I micht find 
something queer. .. .” 


VI. 


I came to regard the Green 
Glen as my own exclusive 
property, which shared with 
me a secret, It was a pleas- 
ant intimacy, and I had re- 
signed myself to its limits, 
conscious that the curtain of 
the past was drawn too close 
to allow more than one little 
chink to be seen. Then one 
day Fate brought Linford 
across my path. 

I had known him slightly 


for several years. I can see 
him now as I first knew him, 
a big solemn young man, too 
heavy for elegance, and an 
awkward weight for a horse. 
We met first one spring at 
Valescure, and a lonely fort- 
night established a kind of 
friendship between us. He 
was a modest being, full of 
halting sympathies and in- 
terests, for which he rarely 
found words. His family had 
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been settled for two gen- 
erations in Australia, sheep- 
farming in the good days 
when the big profits were 
made. His father had made 
a second fortune in a gold 
mine, and, disliking the land 
legislation of the country, had 
sold his farms and brought his 
boy to England. An undis- 
tinguished progress through a 
public school and Oxford had 
left him without a profession, 
and, his father having died, 
with no near relations, and a 
ridiculous amount of money. 
He should have been a soldier, 
but somehow had missed his 
chance. The man was in no 
way slack, but he gave me 
the impression of having no 
niche to fit into. He was 
very English in speech and 
manners, but he seemed to 
stand outside all the ordinary 


English occupations and look 


on. Not that he didn’t do 
most things well. He was a 
magnificent shot, a first-rate 
horseman, and the best man 
to sail a boat I have ever 
met. He read much, had 
travelled considerably, and 
had a keen interest in scien- 
tific geography. I thought 
he had found a job when he 
took a notion of exploring 
the Brahmaputra gorges, but 
the expedition fell through 
and his interest flagged. He 
belonged to many clubs, and 
had a few hundred acquaint- 
ances; but beyond myself I 
don’t think he had a, friend. 

He used to come to see 
me, and I tried to under- 
stand what puzzled him. For 
puzzled he was—not unhappy 
or disillusioned, but simply 
puzzled with life. Somehow 
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he did not fit in with the 
world around him. I used to 
think it would have been 
better if he had never left 
Australia. There he had a 
ready-made environment; here 
in England he had to make 
his own, and he did not seem 
te have the knack of it. 
People liked him, and thought 
him, for all his stiffness, a 
good fellow. But he never 
accepted anybody or anything 
as his own; he was always 
the observant and sympathetic 
stranger. I began to realise 
that my friend, with all his 
advantages, was desperately 
homeless, 

To myself, as I thought 
about him, I prescribed mar- 
riage. Vix ea nostra voco 
might have been his motto 
about most things, but in a 
wife he would find something 
his very own. The thing was 
obvious, but I saw also that 
he would be a hard fellow to 
marry. He was_ hopelessly 
shy and curiously unimpres- 
sionable. I do not remember 
that he ever spoke to me of 
any woman, and he avoided 
every chance of meeting them. 
I only once saw his tall figure 
at a dance, when he looked like 
nothing so much as Marius 
among the ruins of Carthage. 

Hunting was his main hobby, 
and one January I found my- 
self staying under the same 
roof with him in the Cottes- 
more country. He was, as I 
have said, a bold and fine rider, 
but he had to know his horse, 
and on this occasion our host 
mounted both of us. There was 
an ugly banked fence where he 
misjudged his animal’s powers, 
and came down in a heap on 
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a hardish bit of ground. I 
thought his neck was broken, 
and prepared for the worst, as 
I helped three other white- 
faced men to get him clear. 
But it was only a slight con- 
cussion, a broken finger, and a 
dislocated shoulder. He had 
a bad night, but next day was 
little the worse for his fall, 
and, frost having set in, I 
spent most of the afternoon 
in his bedroom. 

He wore a ring which I had 
often noticed, a little engraved 
carnelian in a heavy setting of 
Australian gold. In doctoring 
his hand it had been removed, 
and now lay on the dressing- 
table. We were talking idly 
of runs and spills, and, as we 
talked, I picked it up and 
examined it. 

The stone was old and curi- 
ous. There was no motto, and 


the carving seemed to be a 


heart transfixed by an arrow. 
I thought it the ordinary trum- 
pery love-token—Cupid and his 
darts—when I noticed some- 
thing more. The heart was 
crowned, and the barb trans- 
fixing it was not an arrow but 
& spear. 

The sight roused me to the 
liveliest interest. For the cog- 
nisance belonged to one house 
and one house alone. It was 
Douglas of Cauldshaw who had 
carried the family badge with 
this strange difference. Mary 
of Scots, it was said, had given 
them the spear, for to the last 
they had stood by that melan- 
choly lady. 

“Where did you get this?” 
I asked. 

“What? Thering? It was 
my father’s. An ugly thing.” 

I looked at it again. “It 
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has an odd crest. Did you 
ever inquire about it?” 

He said No. He knew little 
heraldry, and didn’t want to 
pretend to what didn’t belong 
to him. Then he corrected 
himself. He thought that the 
thing was a family relio, right 
enough. His father had got 
the stone in turn from his 
mother, and had had it reset, 
He thought, but he wasn’t sure, 
that it had been a long time in 
his grandmother’s family. 

“What was her name?” I 
asked eagerly. 

The answer was disappoint- 
ing. “ Brown,” hesaid. “They 
had the Wooramanga place.” 

I asked if they came from 
Scotland. “No,” he said. 
“They were Yorkshire, I think. 
But wait a bit. I think—yes 
—I have heard my father say 
something about the Browns 
being Scotch — Brouns, you 
know.” 

This was a false scent and I 
tried again. But Linford had 
nothing to tell me. He had 
no family papers or jewels or 
pictures, nothing but the one 
ring. I could see that he was 
puzzled at my interest, and to 
my horror offered to pay the 
Heralds’ College to investigate 
matters. I made him promise 
to let the Heralds alone, and 
tried to get more about his 
grandmother. She had been 
a tall thin old lady, as he 
remembered her, with a north- 
country accent. She had dis- 
liked Melbourne intensely. That 
was all he could tell; not a 
saying or a rhyme or a memory 
to link her with those who had 
borne the ring’s cognisance. 

I heard, however, another 
startling thing that afternoon. 
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Linford, blushing delightfully, 
confessed that he was in love. 
He had no chance, of course, 
wasn’t good enough, and all 
the rest of it. When I heard 
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that the lady was Virginia 
Dasent I was inclined to agree 
with him. Miss Dasent was 


very high game for Linford 
to fly at—or for anybody. 


VII. 


Language is too coarse a 
medium in which to give a 
true portrait of Miss Virginia. 
Airy diaphanous colours and 
the sharp fineness of marble 
are needed; and something 
more, something to recapture 
that grace, wild and birdlike 
and only half mortal, which 
for three seasons turned all our 
heads. She was an astound- 
ing success. Coming from no- 
where, and as innocent as a 
child of ambition, she made 
every man her most hopeless 
and humble servant. I think 
her charm was her pure girl- 
ishness— neither childish nor 
womanly, you understand. She 
had the air of one who faces 
the world frankly but does not 
accept it. She was a change- 
ling, a wanderer, a dainty soli- 
tary figure on the weary old 
roads of life. I remember think- 
ing, when I first saw her, that 
she might have stood for a 
statue of incarnate Wonder. 

I knew her a little, well 
eneugh to see the hopeless- 
ness of my friend’s case. She 
was an American—from one 
of the Carolinas, I believe; 
and Lady Amysfort took her 
about in London. I do not 
think that they were related. 
I hope my friends beyond the 
Atlantic will forgive me for 
saying that Miss Virginia 
was like no American I have 
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ever met. Not that she had 
any of the sad homeless vul- 
garity of the denationalised. 
She was a fervent patriot, 
and had a delicious variety 
of the national humour. But 
I could not fit her in with 
her great continent. Indeed, 
I could not place her any- 
where in any society. She 
belonged to some fanciful 
world of her own; but all 
the time she seemed to me 
to be looking for something 
—perhaps for her lost ma- 
terial heritage. ’ 

I was more interested, how- 
ever, in Linford than in Miss 
Dasent. I could find out no 
more from him about his 
forebears, but I wondered if 
the Glen could tell me any- 
thing. Supposing I took 
him there, unprepared, of 
course, by any warning of 
mine, might not he feel the 
spell of it? If he did, I 
would be convinced of the 
Douglas blood; for I was 
certain that not otherwise 
would so prosaic a being feel 
so subtle a charm. 

I persuaded him to take 
the MHardriding shootings ; 
with an option to purchase, 
too, for Harry’s finances were 
now past praying for. The 
chance came two days before 
the Twelfth, when he and 
I were alone in the house. 

D 
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It was a mild blue August 
day, with clear distances and 
a cool breeze, and as we 
rounded the Green Dod I 
thought that my Glen was 
nobly dressed for us. I had 
hoped for some cry of de- 
light, but none came.  Lin- 
ford stalked through the bent, 
muttering something about 
black-game. 

We came to the mound by 
the waterside, Maid Marjory’s 
Bower, and stretched ourselves 
on the scented turf. Then a 
curious thing happened to me. 
A light wind came up the 
stream, rippling the pools and 
sending a grey shiver over 
the grasses. Suddenly I be- 
came oppressed with a mortal 
fear. I must have lain limp 
and white, looking dumbly at 
the opposite hill. I had no 
notion what I feared, but it 
was worse than my old boy- 
ish adventure, for though I 
longed madly to flee, I knew 
I could not. The Green Glen 
was trying me, and if I failed 
I had lost its secret for ever. 
I shut my teeth, and for a 
second or two hung at the 
limit of my endurance. Then 
it all passed. I found myself 
lying back on the mound, 
desperately sleepy and drip- 
ping with sweat, as if I had 
run twenty miles. 

I mopped my brow and 
looked at Linford. He was 
quite unperturbed, and had 
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got out his pouch and was 


filling his pipe. 
at me curiously. 

“You're in pretty bad ‘con- 
dition, old chap,” he observed. 
“ You'll founder on the Twelfth 
if you drip like this in an 
afternoon saunter.” 


He glanced 


He got up and stretched 
himself. “ Let’s go back,” 
he said. “There isn’t a beast 


or bird in the place. I am 
glad I came here, for it will 
keep us from wasting time 
over it.” 

I followed him, still shaky 
and acutely disappointed. The 
Glen had nothing to say to 
him. The ring was an acci- 
dent, and the Cauldshaw stock 
was still to find. And yet, as 
we walked home, I began to 
doubt. The Glen had been 
not for Douglas or Home 
alone, but for both. What 
if a Home were needed to 
complete the circuit. 

It was a possible explana- 
tion. Besides, the extraordi- 
nary seizure which had befallen 
me that afternoon seemed to 
argue that the visit had not 
been meaningless. I was per- 
fectly well and normal, and I 
had sat on the mound a hun- 
dred times before. Might it 
not be that the Glen had been 
stirred, and was striving to 
tell us its secret? Then I 
began to laugh, and told my- 
self that I was a fool to treat 
my fancies as solid facts. 


Vill, 


That winter was made mem- 


leaving her very much to her 


orable to me, and a geod many own devices. She hunted 4 
others, by Virginia Dasent. little and spent some time in 


The Amysforts went to Egypt, 


country - houses; but mostly 
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she was to be found in London, 
a city for which she had an 
inordinate love. This was bad 
for Linford, who stayed de- 
votedly in town, and being 
deprived of healthful exercise 
put on flesh and lost spirits. 
I found him in the club one 
afternoon in a very bad temper. 
I alone knew of his hopeless 
plight, and with me he did 
not trouble to keep up ap- 
pearances. 

“I get no forrarder,” he 
groaned. “She tolerates me 
as she tolerates everybody else. 
Lord, how I hate that kind 
smile of hers! She isn’t a 
woman, Jack. She’s an ador- 
able sort of bird that flits 
about and never settles. You 
know the way she holds her 
head forward and peers away 
beyond you. She’s always 
preening for another flight.” 

Love was making him a 
psychologist, for Miss Vir- 
ginia’s maddening charm lay 
in just that bird-like detach- 
ment. We had become very 
good friends, she and I; and 
often of a late afternoon we 
talked in the Amysforts’ big 
ugly drawing-room. She liked 
me because I was interested 
in old things and odd bypaths, 
for I found that the child 
bubbled over with romance. 
A lonely girlhood in some 
Carolinian manor had given 
her fancy rich feeding. Half 
in a world of books, half in 
a world of pure dreaming, 
she took her airy way. She 
had about as much worldliness 
as St Theresa, and much less 
worldly knowledge. Frankly, 
I was a little afraid for her; 
some day disillusion would 
come, and come cruelly. There 
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was a loneliness about her, as 
about Linford, but it was the 
loneliness of a happy preoccu- 
pation. Some day those won- 
dering eyes would find the 
world less marvellous, and then 
her heart would break. Or 
would she carry her fresh 
childlike interest undimmed 
to the end? I could not tell, 
but I argued badly for Lin- 
ford’s chances, He was far 
too eligible— young, good- 
looking, preposterously rich. 
The man who was to win 
Miss Virginia’s heart, I 
thought, must come riding in 
the fearless old fashion. Lin- 
ford was as romantic in the 
ordinary sense of the word 
as a Republican senator of 
Virginia’s native land. 

That was my first impres- 
sion, but I found cause to alter 
it slightly. As I came to 
know her better, new avenues 
opened up in her soul. She 
had an excellent brain, very 
clear, shrewd and subtle, and 
behind all her fancies I was 
aware of a solid rock of com- 
mon-sense. She was not a 
ready talker, and never rhap- 
sodised. Little odd phrases, a 
shrug and a laugh, gave the 
key to her whimsical world. 
But on a matter of prosaic 
fact I found her amazingly 
practical. More than once she 
offered me advice, with a little 
wise air which spoke of youth, 
but with a penetration, too, 
which took my breath away. 
I put my surprise into words. 
“Of course I’m practical,” she 
said. “I’m more than half 
Scotch, you know.” 

I thought nothing of it at 
the time, for American girls 
have a habit of being either 
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Scotch or early Norman. I 
remember asking her if she 
had ever been to Scotland, 
and she said—No: not yet. 
She had not had time. But 
some day... 

I was inclined to be a 
little angry with both her 
and Linford. He went about 
like a sheep, a ridiculous figure 
of purposeless melancholy, and 
the deeper he sank in this 
mood the worse it was for 
his chances. As for the lady, 
I began to think her almost 
inhuman. I wondered if she 
were not perfectly heartless, 
hollow within like an Ell- 
woman. She seemed uncon- 
scious of the havoc she was 
causing everywhere. I think 
I would have preferred a com- 
mon flirt to this unearthly 
aloofness. But her eyes used 
always to make me revise my 
judgments: they were so inno- 
cent and young. Some day 
she would awaken, I told my- 
self. Some day the sleeping 
princess would be kissed into 
life. But I was pretty certain 
that, unless a miracle hap- 
pened, it would be none of 
Linford’s doing. 

It was one morning in the 
Park in early May that she 
exploded the mine under my 
feet. She had been riding 
with Linford, and turned, as 
I came up, to accompany me. 
I don’t know what they had 
been talking about, but her 
eyes were shining, her colour 
high, and her lips very tight. 

“We have been discussing 
Scotch places,” she volunteered. 
“Tt is very tiresome. I wanted 
a place, and Mr Linford seems 
to have got a long lease of it. 
He offered to make it over to 
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me, but of course that wag 
impossible. It’s a great nui- 


sance, for I had set my heart 
on it.” 

I asked the name, and even 
as I asked I think I guessed 
the answer. 

“ Hardriding,” she said. “A 
little old place in the Borders, 
My family lived there long ago, 
and I have always meant to 
make a pilgrimage to it, 
Caroline Amysfort is going to 
Bayreuth, so I shall set up as 
hostess on my own account. 
If I can’t get Hardriding I 
must have Cauldshaw. Will 
you come and stay with me?” 

I listened to her, I hope, 
with an impassive face, but 
inwardly I was a voleano of 
excitement. Hardriding and 
Cauldshaw! Home and Doug- 
las! Was the circuit by some 
amazing chance to be com- 
pleted? I wondered how soon 
I could decently make an ap- 
pointment with Miss Virginia 
and get the whole story. She 
was going away for the week 
end, but would be free on 
Tuesday, rather late. I hugged 
my impatience for three beastly 
days. 

I had expected a fragment, 
and found instead a complete 
and well-authenticated tale. 
I blessed that lovable American 
seriousness about genealogies. 
There was the pedigree neatly 
inscribed, with excerpts from 
registers and letters, as busi- 
nesslike, as irrefutable, as 4 
share certificate. After old 
Sir Piers fell at Preston his 
eldest son, Gideon, fled to 
France, and thence to the 
Canadas. He fought under 
the French flag, and rose to a 
coloneloy before he fell at 
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Quebec. He had married a 
Frenchwoman, and their son— 
Lewis, I think—took to the 
sea and did good trade in the 
smuggling and _privateering 
line along the New England 
coast. He settled in North 
Carolina, and, being rich from 
his ventures, bought a hand- 
some property, and built a 
manor-house in the colonial 
style. With his grand-daugh- 
ter the male line of Home— 
Miss Virginia pronounced it to 
rhyme with ‘“loam”—ended, 
She married a Dasent, son of a 
neighbouring squire, and was 
Miss Virginia’s grandmother. 
There it was, all set down in 
black and white, and very 
prettily she expounded it to 
me. I had found the Hard- 
riding stock at last. It had 
come back to me out of the 
mist with ample credentials. 
Miss Virginia at Cauldshaw, 
Linford at Hardriding, and be- 
tween them the Green Glen! 
Surely the stage was being set 
at last for the play. My first 
impulse was to tell her the 
whole romance. I pictured 
her delight ; I saw the prosaic 
Linford take on the colour of 
poetry. But ascruple deterred 
me. It would be breaking 
faith with the Green Glen. If 
the spell were there it needed 
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no preparation of mine for its 
working. Those starry influ- 
ences called for respectful 
treatment. I would go to 
Hardriding, and some day— 
some mellow autumn day— 
Miss Virginia would cross the 
hills, and Linford would be 
there by the Bower to meet 
her ! 

Meanwhile all that summer 
the course of true love ran 
badly. The two were friends 
after a fashion, but Linford 
was such a clumsy and uneasy 
being, and Miss Virginia so 
swift and evasive, that it 
seemed impossible that that 
friendship could ripen. I got 
very sick of the whole business, 
angry with Linferd, and 
puzzled about the lady. At 
one moment I called her in- 
human, at another angelic: 
but, whatever view one took 
(and after all they came to the 
same conclusion), she was the 
most heartbreaking beauty. 
Her wild childlike eyes looked 
through one as if to a pleasant 
country beyond. There is a 
Greek fable, isn’t there? about 
some hero who needed the 
touch of his mother the Earth 
to give him strength. I won- 
dered if she would ever find 
that earth-kinship, which 
means common humanity. 


IX. 


In early August the Lam- 
mas floods were high, so that 
sultriness was purged from the 
air and the world left clean 
and rain-washed and sweet- 
scented. I was staying at 
Cauldshaw, in a small party 
which tried in vain to induce 
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its dancing hostess to be still. 
She was in wild spirits, out 
at all hours, a crony of shep- 
herds, already learned in the 
ways of the moors. She had 
come back, she said, to her 
own country, and lived every 
hour in a whirl of delight 
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and wonder. The long round- 
shouldered hills, the clear 
burns, the very homely sim- 
plicity of the old land ravished 
her heart. I counted the days 
till I could take her to the 
Green Glen. 

Then the party melted away, 
and it was arranged that she 
should pay a visit of state 
to Hardriding. I also was 
bidden, and Linford spent his 
days in a fever of expectation. 
Miss Virginia was scrupulous 
about the details. She would 
walk across the hills by the 
old raiding road from Cauld- 
shaw. I showed her the way, 
which traversed the Green 
Glen, and on the map I 
pointed out the Bower. She 
clapped her hands with de- 
light at my tale—the barest 
sketch—of the Home doings. 
“What an adventure!” she 
cried. “TI shall tell you all 
about it at dinner. I feel 
like a princess coming home 
to her kingdom.” 

I sincerely hoped that she 
was. If the Fates were kind 
this airy spirit should feel 
the antique spell of earth, 
and I dared to think that 
two wanderers might find a 
home. 

To this hour I remember 
every incident of that autumn 
day. It was the 3rd of Sept- 
ember. The morning broke 
cold and misty, but by ten 
o’clock the sun had burned 
up the rime, and the hills 
slept in a bright windless 
calm. I was shooting with 
Linford, and set out from 
Cauldshaw at eleven o’clock. 
Miss Virginia was to leave 
after luncheon, and, if she 
followed my directions, would 
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be at Hardriding by six. She 
would reach the Green Glen 
about four o’clock, and I laid 
my plans accordingly. 

I shot vilely, for I was full 
of a curious sense of antici- 
pation. So was Linford, but 
nothing could impair his skill. 
We talked very little, I re- 
member; but it took some 
manceuvring on my part to 
have the afternoon beat where 
I wanted it. Linford would 
have had us try the moors 
near the house, for his mind 
was always turning to Hard- 
riding; but after some per- 
suasion I got him to keep to 
the hills by the Nine Stane 
Rig, where we looked down 
on the Green Glen. Had I 
told him that Miss Virginia 
was walking, he would have 
set off then and there to meet 
her, and spoiled everything. 
He kept asking me when she 
would start. “She'll have to 
go round by the Red Ford,” 
he repeated, “and that means 
Hardriding at tea-time. We 
needn’t stay too long up here. 
Hardriding is her family place, 
so to speak, and I want to be 
there to welcome her.” 

Shortly after three we stood 
on the summit of the Dun Rig, 
and as I watched the green 
shoulders of the Fawn Hope 
I saw a figure cross the sky- 
line. Then I told Linford the 
truth. I bade him go up the 
Glen to meet her and wait for 
her at the Bower. He looked 
at me shyly. ‘You arranged 
all this?” he asked. ‘Thanks 
very much, old man. You've 
been a pretty good friend to 
me.” 

I set off for Hardriding 
without a glance behind. The 
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Glen was now no place for me. 
Looking back at my frame of 
mind, I can see nothing but 
exhilaration. Some great thing 
was about to befall two people 
whom I loved. I had no doubt 
of the virtue of the place. By 
devious paths I had brought 
back to it its old masters. It 
had whispered its secret to me, 
and I had repaid it. For the 
moment I felt that time was 
not, that death was little, and 
change a mockery. The wise 
years let nothing die, and 
always the circle came full 
again, bringing back lost hopes 
and dreams. The still and 
golden afternoon spoke the 
same message to my heart. 
I felt the serene continuance 
of all things, the sense of 
something eternal behind the 
trivial ways of man. 

I reached Hardriding a little 
after four, and according to 
my plan sat down to read 
and smoke. But I soon found 
that idleness was impossible. 
I was strung too high with 
expectation. I wandered into 
the library, and then into the 
garden, but my eyes were 
always turning to the shoulder 
of hill which marked the open- 
ing of the Fawn Glen. Then 
I resolved to go to meet 
Linford. Whatever had hap- 
ened, it would be right for 
me to welcome Miss Virginia 
to Hardriding. 

Before I had cressed the 
lawns my mood changed ut- 
terly. I suddenly became a 
prey to black forebodings. The 
doggerel Latin of True Thomas 
rang in my head like the croak 
of a raven :— 

Ubi Faunus fluit 
Spes mortalis ruit. 
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I tried to laugh at it. I told 
myself that the verses were 
no doubt the work of a fool- 
ish eighteenth-century parson. 
What harm could follow the 
meeting of two friends in a 
hill glen where their forebears 
had fought and loved? But 
I reasoned in vain. <A deadly 
depression overmastered me. 
The light had gone out of the 
sky, and the bent, all yellow 
in the westering sun, seemed 
wan as death. 


Where Fawn flows 
Man’s hope goes. 


The dolorous refrain would not 
leave me, 

I emerged from the park 
into the water meadows where 
Fawn runs deep among flags 
and meadow-sweet. Beyond 
them I came to the lower glen, 
where the fir-clad slopes leave 
a thin strip of pasture by the 
stream. Here I should have 
met the two, but there was 
no sign of them. I looked at 
my watch and found it after 
five. 

Then I began to quicken 
my pace. My depression had 
turned to acute anxiety. Be- 
fore me was half a mile of 
open strath, and then the 
Green Dod, where the Glen 
turned sharply to the right. 
I ran that half-mile with 
dread in my heart of what I 
might see beyond it. But 
when I came to the Green 
Dod there was still no sign 
of a human being. The Fawn 
flows round the shoulder of 
hill in a narrow defile, at the 
upper end of which begins 
the Green Glen. I resolved to 
wait there, for I realised that 
I could not enter the Glen. I 
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can give no reason for this, 
but I knew the truth of it. 
My feet could not have carried 
me round the shoulder of hill. 

I did not wait long. Sud- 
denly down the defile came a 
single figure. It was Linford, 
but even to my distraught 
sight a different Linford from 
him I had known. As I have 
said he was a big fellow, a 
little ungainly, a little afraid 
of his size. But now he was 
a noble figure of a man, and 
as he strode along there was 
a strange mastery and dignity 
in him. But why was he 
alone? I blinked my eyes, for 
I saw that he was not alone. 
He carried in his arms some- 
thing slim and white and very 
quiet. I crouched behind a 
boulder as he came near, but 
he had no eyes for anything 
but his burden. His head was 
bent over it, and his face was 
wild and drawn with grief. 
Then I saw that a fair head 
lay limply in the crook of his 
arm and that the face was 
very pale... . 


The doctors called it heart 
failure. Miss Virginia, said 
one of them in a moment of 
poetry, had for years had a 
frail chariot for her body and 
the horses of her spirit had 
driven too fiercely. She must 
have had heart trouble, though 
no one had diagnosed it. The 
hill walk from Cauldshaw had 
been too much for her. The 
same man spoke wisely about 
the evils of our modern life. 
‘“* Most people to-day,” he said, 
“have temperaments that prey 
on their bodies. They must 
live at white heat and the shell 
cracks, .. .” 
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Years afterwards, when time 
had taken the edge off his 
grief, Linford told me some- 
thing of what happened. “She 
met me, looking very well and 
jolly, and we walked to the 
place you call the Bower. You 
may laugh at me, but I tell 
you I had a presentiment that 
something was going to hap- 
pen, but I couldn’t be sure 
whether it was good or bad. 
. . « She looked all round the 
Glen and sighed happily, as if 
she had found something she 
liked very much. Then sud- 
denly she gave a little cry 
and went very white. I caught 
her, and saw that she was all 
in a shiver. She was staring 
at the burn, and her eyes were 
round and frightened like a 
deer’s. Then she smiled again, 
and turned to me with a look 
—Oh, my God, I can never 
forget it! It was so kind and 
happy and... She must 
have cared for me all the time, 
and like a blind fool I didn’t 
know it. She put her arms 
round my neck and said, ‘My 
ain true love’—I suppose she 
was quoting from a Scotch 
song. And just as I was 
bursting with joy I felt that 
her cheek was cold... .” 

Now it is a curious thing, 
but in the ‘Scotichronicon’ of 
Hume of Calzeat—it is in 
manuscript, and I do _ not 
think any one living has read 
it besides myself—there is a 
version of the story of Maid 
Marjory. And according to 
that version, when the lady 
confronted her father in the 
Green Glen, she put her 
arm around the Douglas’s 
neck, and said, “My ain true 
love.” 
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AHMED PASHA ARABI. 


On 21st September 1911 
there died at Helouan, near 
Cairo, a venerable but appar- 
ently quite undistinguished 
old Egyptian of the peasant 
class, who, some thirty years 
ago, from a@ precarious situa- 
tion as doorkeeper to a small 
Levantine warehouseman in 
Alexandria, pushed his way, 
as it were by the aid of an 
ironical Fortune, into the office 
of Commander-in-Chief of the 


Egyptian army and Dictator. 


of the country’s destinies, only 
to be bundled back into ob- 
scurity once more after an 
ecstatic month or two, like 
a discarded doll into the cup- 
board, It is sometimes diffi- 
cult to decide whether rather 
simple men have a special 
liability to become the tools 
of Destiny by reason ef some 
potent quality only compre- 
hended by men in their more 
sheep-like moments, or whether 
Fate, being very, very young, 
selects her instruments with 
the most noteworthy gullibil- 
ity. For Ahmed Arabi was 
unquestionably a man of no 
great intelligence and of no 
brilliance at all; and yet at 
one time he found himself— 
somewhat bewildered, it is 
true—in a position to measure 
swords with the armies of 
Britain, and to set the entire 
civilised world to discussing 
his personality. How he came 
to reach that elevated position 
is @ matter of wonder to all 
those who do not bear in mind 
the seeming absurdities prac- 
tised so often by Fortune, nor 
call a kind of brutal simplicity 


one of Nature’s particular 
passes to eminence. No one 
who saw the white - bearded 
Arabi sitting half asleep in 
his little house in Ceylon, 
or afterwards at Helouan, 
would have dreamed that it 
had been his lot once to make 
all the Powers thoroughly ex- 
cited, and finally to go to 
war with England; yet, so 
strangely do things happen, 
this rough old man, whose 
death caused not the slight- 
est stir either in Egypt or 
in Europe, was at one time 
the most important figure in 
the near East, and acted as 
a kind of burly monarch of 
the Nile. 

Ahmed Arabi was born in 
1839, so far as he knew, at a 
small village of the province 
of Charkieh, in Lower Egypt. 
His father was a fellah, or 
peasant, whe owned two or 
three acres of ground which 
he cultivated with his own 
hands, bringing up his four 
sons to follow the same means 
of livelihood. The young 
Arabi thus passed his youth 
without education and with- 
out any knowledge of the 
outside world; but, being of 
a restless disposition, he made 
his way, while still in his 
teens, to Alexandria, where 
after some vicissitudes he ob- 
tained a situation as bowab, 
or doorkeeper, at a small 
warehouse. His large, impos- 
ing figure and strong, massive 
features, however, soon caused 
him to fall under the notice 
of the army recruiting officers ; 
and he was speedily conscribed, 
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probably at about the age of 
eighteen. 

As a soldier he was a con- 
siderable success, and it was 
not long before he received 
promotion. At that time the 
Egyptian army was a mere 
rabble, officered by men of all 
social grades. Any tinker or 
tailor who had come into the 
good graces of an important 
personage might be given a 
commission in the army; or 
again, any private soldier or 
corporal who showed the 
slightest ascendancy over his 
colleagues might suddenly find 
himself raised to the rank of 
captain,—a position which car- 
ried with it little more than the 
right to shout and gesticulate 
on parade with freedom. At 
the death of the Khedive Said, 
in 1863, Arabi was already 
a captain in the regiment 
which was permanently on duty 
at the palace in Cairo; and, 
although still under twenty- 
five years of age, he seems to 
have been a somewhat con- 
spicuous figure, not only by 
reason of his hulking size and 
of his noisy, good-natured 
boisterousness, but because of 
his rather pushing and assert- 
ive manners. 

One day, early in the reign 
of the Khedive Ismail, a sad 
misfortune befel the young 
man. He was behaving in 
his usual hearty manner in 
front of the palace, jesting, 
laughing, and indulging in 
some form of horse-play, when 
the Khedive looked eut of the 
window in a very black tem- 
per. ‘Upon my word,” said 
His Highness, “you are more 
noisy than the big drum, and 
much less useful;” and there- 


with he gave orders for Arabi’s 
immediate punishment. The 
punishment does not seem to 
have been severe, but it was 
sufficient to engender in his 
heart the most bitter resent- 
ment towards the Khedive, 
who was already much dis- 
liked by Egyptian military 
men owing to his favouritism 
towards the Turkish and Cir- 
cassian officers, of whom there 
was a large number in the 
army. In this state of mind 
he attached himself to a secret 
society, whose aim was the 
deposition of the Khedive, 
thus relieving his distraught 
feelings by plotting all manner 
of calamities for his sovereign 
lord. Nothing, of course, re- 
sulted from these proceedings, 
and many years had passed 
before Arabi came into any 
prominence outside his small 
circle of discontented brother- 
officers. 

War broke out between 
Abyssinia and Egypt, and 
Arabi, now a man not far 
short of forty years of age, 
was placed in charge of the 
transports at Massowah. Be- 
ing left to his own devices, 
he soon found that the job 
could be made a very profit- 
able one to himself, and for 
some time he laboured whole- 
heartedly at the pleasurable 
task of amassing money at 
Government expense. In the 
end, however, a charge of cor- 
ruption was brought against 
him, and he was disgraced 
and cashiered. 

Stranded in Cairo with 
nothing to do, and with his 
heart full of hatred towards 
the Khedive Ismail, who had 
dismissed him, Arabi began to 
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frequent El Azhar, the great 
Moslem college, where, in the 
open galleries, he listened to 
the lectures of the Muham- 
medan teachers, and learnt by 
heart a large number of pass- 
ages from the Koran, which 
in after-life he quoted on all 
possible occasions. This piety 
seems to have served him in 
good stead, for it was not long 
before he was pardoned by the 
Khedive and readmitted into 
the army,—a fact, however, 
which did not deter him from 
joining once more the secret 
society, and resuming the in- 
trigues against His Highness. 

This society had now as- 
sumed some importance, and 
its power in the army was 
something of a menace to dis- 
cipline. Arabi, by his vehe- 
ment and incautious denunci- 
ations of the Khedive, came 
to be regarded as a moving 
spirit in its councils; and his 
rustic violence seems to have 
supplied just that touch of 
excitement to the community 
which made each member feel 
that at last he really was par- 
ticipating in big things. Too 
unwise to feel the need of 
restraint, Arabi ranted and 
cursed, and sent shivers of 
nervous ecstasy down the 
backs of his colleagues, there- 
by providing that very sensa- 
tion of which every member 
of a secret society is in search. 
Somebody, however, betrayed 
them to Ismail, who at once 
sent for the ringleaders. They 
went to the Palace with hag- 
gard faces and shaking knees, 
like so many naughty school- 
boys, Arabi himself being in 
&@ most mortal fear. The 
Khedive, however, had no in- 
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tention of being hard upon 
them. None realised better 
than he the delights of in- 
trigue. He was, to use a 
paraphrase, always playing at 
Pirates and Red Indians him- 
self; and he felt that, in this 
case, it would be much more 
amusing for them all to play 
together in one big game. 
He therefore, there and then, 
promoted the seventy worst 
offenders to be colonels in his 
army; and to Arabi, as being 
the most noisy of them all, he 
gave one of his concubines (in 
whom he had lost interest) 
to be his wife and helpmeet. 
Arabi then swore to defend 
Ismail’s honour with his life, 
and to work only for his in- 
terests. Shortly after this, 
however, in 1879, Ismail was 
deposed ; and, forty-eight hours 
after the deposition, Arabi was 
on his knee before the new 
Khedive, Tewfik, swearing to 
defend his honour till death. 
With the deposition of Is- 
mail it was agreed that the 
army, which now stood at some 
45,000 men, should be reduced 
to 18,000; and this, of course, 
produced very considerable dis- 
content in military circles. A 
great many officers had to be 
put on half-pay, and much 
annoyance was caused to the 
Egyptians when it was found 
that the majority of Turkish 
and Circassian officers serving 
in the army were retained on 
the active list. Arabi, now a 
full colonel in command of the 
4th Regiment, at once recom- 
menced his intrigues, and soon 
became the not unwilling tool 
of a certain cunning Turkish 
officer named Mahmoud Sami, 
who had his own axe to grind. 
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Sami induced Arabi and two 
other colonels, Ali Fehmy, com- 
manding the 1st Regiment, and 
Abd’ el ’Al, to write a petition 
to the Khedive, asking that 
the Minister of War, Osman 
Rifki, should be dismissed, and 
that an inquiry should be held 
into the qualifications of the 
foreign officers who had recent- 
ly received promotion, —“ for,” 
said the petitioners, “we our- 
selves are far superior to those 
who have been elevated.” 

The petition was insolent in 
tone, and it was presently de- 
cided to put the three signa- 
tories under arrest. On Ist 
February 1881, on the pretext 
that arrangements had to be 
made for a certain procession 
which was about to take place, 
they were ordered to appear 
at Kasr-el- Nil barracks, 
which stand on the east bank 
of the Nile; and the location 
of this building suggested to 
Arabi’s ignorant mind that 
they were about to be done 
to death. He had reason to 
suppose, he declared, that a 
steamer was moored against 
the barrack-square, and upon 
this he and his friends were 
to be taken a short way down 
stream. Iron chests were pre- 
pared on board, into which he 
and his colleagues were to be 
pushed, the chests being then 
dropped into the Nile. Their 
friend Sami warned them that 
death in some horrible form 
no doubt awaited them; and 
between them a plan of action 
was concocted. It was decided 
that if the three colonels had 
not returned from Kasr-el-Nil 
after two hours had elapsed, 
their soldiers should come to 
their rescue, led by Sami. 
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Thus, with this assurance but 
with heavy hearts, Arabi, Ali 
Fehmy, and Abd’ el ’Al, were 
led off to their unknown fate. 
At the barracks their worst 
fears were realised. They 
found themselves in the pres- 
ence of a court-martial, and 
were forthwith subjected to a 
cross-examination of the most 
penetrating character. Such 
procedure in Egypt, however, 
is always a slow matter, and 
the two hours had elapsed 
before the case for the prose- 
cution began to form itself. 
But it was never completed ; 
for suddenly, with a rush and 
a yell, the rescue party, some 
hundreds strong, charged into 
the barracks and burst into 
the court-room. Chairs and 
tables were upset, the judges 
were pelted with their own 
manuscripts, and were good- 
humouredly tumbled head first 
into the pools of ink which 
lay upon the floor before them ; 
the officers of the court were 
pushed and bumped about by 
the soldiery ; and in a moment 
the court-martial presented a 
spectacle which might have 
suggested a scene in ‘Alice 


in Wonderland.’ Nobody, of 
course, was hurt, for the 
Egyptians are inclined to 


treat these affairs in the man- 
ner of a game, but everybody 
was hot, and flushed, and 
splashed with ink; and in 
this condition the whole com- 
pany, headed by the regimen- 
tal band, marched over to the 
palace, where, in the courtyard 
before the windows, the three 
colonels demanded that Osman 
Rifki should resign from the 
Ministry of War in favour 
of Mahmoud Sami, that the 
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Turkish and Circassian officers 
should be excluded from the 
service, and that the strength 
of the army should be in- 
creased. 

It was now the height of 
the tourist season in Cairo, and 
it happened that the regimen- 
tal band had an engagement 
to play at a hotel during the 
hour of tea. As the troops 
awaited the Khedive’s decision, 
the bandmaster looked at his 
watch and reminded Arabi of 
the appointment, for the hour 
was drawing near. The officers 
knew quite well that if the 
band marched off the troops 
would wander away too, and 
the demonstration would prove 
a fiasco; but, on the other 
hand, nothing would persuade 
the bandsmen to neglect their 
remunerative engagement. The 
whole matter, therefore, re- 
solved itself into the question 
as to whether the Khedive 
would hold out until the 
tourists’ tea-time, or whether 
he would give in before that 
hour, Thus the mutinous offi- 
cers spent their time in whis- 
pering and looking at their 
watches, or in turning anxi- 
ous, pleading eyes towards the 
benign musicians, who did not 
seem to realise that they held 
at that moment the destinies 
of Egypt in their power. 

The Khedive Tewfik, how- 
ever, did not know of the 
musical arrangements for the 
day, and, after one last look 
at the formidable host outside 
hie windows, decided to grant 
—for the moment —all their 
requests, whereupon the troops 
dispersed with cries of “Long 
live the Khedive!” and the 
band hurried off to play to 
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the tourists at the hotel. On 
the next morning Arabi and 
his colleagues waited on the 
Khedive, and made their 
humble apologies to him for 
the disturbance of the pre- 
vious day. They were ex- 
tremely nervous as to their 
safety, and their deeds of the 
day before now seemed to 
them to have been terribly 
bold. They believed that the 
Khedive would find means of 
putting them to death, and, 
although His Highness ac- 
cepted their protestations of 
loyalty, they looked for no 
mercy from him in the event 
of a return of his power. 

For some months Arabi 
and his brother officers lived, 
thus, in a perpetual state of 
nervousness; but in July 1881 
matters once more came to a 
head. The Khedive suddenly 
dismissed Mahmoud Sami 
from the Ministry of War, 
and the office was given to 
His Highness’s brother-in-law, 
Daoud Pasha. At about the 
same time a story began to 
be circulated that Tewfik had 
obtained a secret fetwa, or 
decree, from the Shékh - ul- 
Islam, the active head of the 
Muhammedan religion, autho- 
rising him to put the three 
colonels to death for high 
treason. There was no truth 
in this, but, on the other hand, 
there is no doubt that the 
Khedive intended to take 
drastic measures against them. 
On the night of September 8 
@ police agent visited the house 
of Arabi, but was refused 
admission. Being convinced 
that the man had been sent 
to murder him, Arabi hurried 
to the house where lived his 
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two colleagues, who reported 
that they had received a 
similar visitor, to whom ad- 
mission had likewise been 
refused. That night, there- 
fore, they planned the great 
coup of the following day, by 
which the whole history of 
modern Egypt was decided. 
Sitting in a back room, with 
lights turned low, these three 


colonels, distracted, over- 
wrought, and _ thoroughly 
frightened, agreed that a 


mutiny was their only pos- 
sible means of escape,—that 
the time had come for them 
to lead their regiments to the 
Khedive’s palace and to make 
their power recognised at the 
point of the sword. 

On the next morning, Sept- 
ember 9, the 3rd Regiment 
received orders to proceed at 
once to Alexandria, it being 
the obvious intention of the 
Government to diminish the 
numbers of the disaffected 
troops in Cairo. This order 
served as the signal for the 
mutiny ; and, under the leader- 
ship of Arabi, the troops an- 
nounced their intention of 
marching to Abdin Palace. 
On hearing this the Khedive 
was distracted ; and, mistrust- 
ing in this moment of de- 
spair the advice of all his 
native councillors, sent for the 
one man upon whom he felt 
that he could rely, Sir Auck- 
land Colvin, the British Con- 
troller-General of the Egyptian 
Debt. Sir Auckland believed 
that the only decent course to 
adopt was that of bold opposi- 
tion to the mutineers, and he 
advised the Khedive to put 
himself immediately at the 
head of whatever loyal troops 
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he could collect and to await 
the arrival of Arabi in formid- 
able array. The Khedive 
seemed to agree to this, and 
together they drove over to 
the Abdin barracks, where the 
troops were known to be loyal. 
Here they were received with 
protestations of fidelity; and 
therefore with more confidence 
they drove on to the Citadel, 
where again the troops re- 
ceived them with approval. 
As it was now mid-afternoon 
Sir Auckland Colvin advised 
the Khedive to march the loyal 
troops to Abdin, but His High- 
ness, much elated by his ap- 
parent popularity, decided 
that it would be nice to drive 
on to the distant Abbassieh 
barracks where Arabi was 
lodged, in order to parley with 
the mutineers. This was done; 
but when they arrived they 
learnt, as everybody knew all 
the time, that Arabi had al- 
ready marched with 2500 men 
and 18 guns to Abdin. The 
carriage was therefore turned, 
and, by making a long detour, 
the Khedive and Sir Auckland 
reached a back door of the 
palace without molestation. 
Hastening into one of the 
front rooms and _ looking 
through the windows, they 
saw that the court infront 
of the building was held by 
troops in open square, and 
that the 18 guns were trained 
upon the palace. The un- 
wieldy Arabi could be seen 
prancing about on horseback, 
together with some of his 
brother officers, making a very 
brave show in the light of the 
afternoon sun. Sir Auckland 
Colvin at once told the 
Khedive that without delay 
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he must come out into the 
square and face his enemies. 
Together, therefore, they de- 
scended the great staircase 
and advanced boldly towards 
the mutineers. 

“When Arabi presents him- 
self,” whispered Sir Auckland 
to His Highness, “tell him to 
give you his sword, and to 
give the troops the order to 
disperse. Then go the round 
of the square and address each 
regiment separately.” In a 
few moments Arabi  ap- 
proached, still on horseback. 
The Khedive, with some nerv- 
ousness, told him to dismount. 
Arabi awkwardly obeyed, and, 
after disentangling himself, 
advanced on foot, having with 
him several officers and a 
guard with fixed bayonets. 

“Now is your moment,” said 
Sir Auckland to His Highness. 

“ We are between four fires,” 
said the Khedive, adding after 
a while, “What can I do? 
We shall be killed.” 

A painful pause ensued, and 
at last the Khedive, much 
agitated, told Arabi to sheath 
his sword. Arabi, however, 
was himself so frightened 
that, though he hastily at- 
tempted to obey the order, 
his shaking hands would not 
fulfil their office, and for some 
moments the point of his sword 
rattled and blundered aimlessly 
around the mouth of the scab- 
bard. The Khedive, getting 
control of his voice, then asked 
what all the trouble was 
about; and Arabi, wiping the 
cold sweat from his face, stated 
his demands—namely, that all 
the Ministers should be dis- 
missed, that a Parliament 
should be convoked, and that 
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the strength of the army 
should be increased. These 
demands in actual fact did 
not in any way represent the 
urgent wishes or needs of the 
people, and it would seem 
that they had been formulated 
without much consideration to 
serve as a casus belli. Arabi 
did not represent a patriotic 
movement, and at that time 
he was not popular outside 
the disaffected regiments. The 
proposal to increase the 
strength of the army, and 
thereby add further to the 
load of the tax-payer at a 
time when the country was 
painfully in debt, was neither 
wise nor magnanimous. How- 
ever, with troops and guns 
facing them, the Khedive did 
not feel inclined to resist ; and, 
turning to Sir Auckland, he 
gloomily remarked, “ You hear 
what he says.” 

Sir Auckland replied some- 
what sharply that it was not 
fitting for the Khedive to dis- 
cuss such questions with his 
colonels, and advised him to 
retire to the palace. This His 
Highness did with great 
promptness, and Sir Auckland 
Colvin remained in the square 
for about an hour arguing 
with Arabi and his officers, 
Sir Charles Cookson, the act- 
ing British Consul - General, 
then arrived, and the nego- 
tiations were continued, the 
Khedive being consulted every 
now and then by means of 
messages. 

At length His Highness 
agreed to dismiss his Ministers 
and to refer the other two 
points to the Porte. Sherif 
Pasha, chosen by the muti- 
neers, was made President of 
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the Council, the announcement 
being received with shouts of 
“Long live the Khedive!” 
Arabi then made his submis- 
sion to His Highness, swearing 
once more to be a loyal servant 
of the throne, and the troops 
marched off in perfect quiet- 
ness. The Khedive thereupon 
sat down and telegraphed to 
Constantinople for 10,000 
Turkish troops with which 
to quell the mutineers (a re- 
quest which was not granted), 
and Arabi, on his part, issued 
a kingly circular signed “ Col- 
onel Ahmed Arabi, represent- 
ing the Egyptian army,” 
assuring the consuls - general 
that he would continue to 
protect the interests of for- 
eigners, and so forth. 

Sherif Pasha having agreed 
to take office only on condition 
that the disaffected regiments 
should leave Cairo, Arabi, 
nervous for his own safety 
and horrified by his own dar- 
ing, thought it would be 
prudent to comply. He there- 
fore retired to Suez, and his col- 
leagues were sent to Damietta. 
His departure from Cairo had 
the nature of a royal progress 
through the streets, for the 
deeds of September 9 had 
made him very popular; and 
at the railway station he made 
a speech, stating that a new 
era had dawned for Egypt. 
At Zagazig a féte was held 
in his honour, at which about 
a thousand persons were pres- 
ent; and here he made another 
speech, urging the dismissal of 
all Europeans in Egyptian 
Government employment, and 
stating that he had three 
regiments in Cairo which could 
be relied on to carry out his 
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wishes. At about this time 
Arabi made a long statement 
to Sir Auckland Colvin, the 
tone of which was curiously 
naive and ignorant. At great 
length, and with mueh labour, 
he explained that men came of 
one common stock and should 
have equal rights, and that it 
was for equal rights that the 
army contended. He now dis- 
claimed his desire to get rid 
of foreigners, explaining that 
they were the necessary in- 
structors of the people, and 
pointing out that they had 
given him the only schooling 
he had ever had. The impres- 
sion left on the mind of Sir 
Auckland by this declamation 
was that Arabi was a sincere, 
but not at all a practical, man. 

In the first week of January 
1882 Arabi was recalled to 
Cairo and made Under-Secre- 
tary for War, it being felt 
that it was better for him to 
belong to the Government 
than to be outside it ; where- 
upon he at once began again 
to plot against the Khedive. 
At about this time there ap- 
peared in ‘The Times’ a mani- 
festo demanding Egypt for 
the Egyptians, and asking 
that all foreigners should be 
dismissed ; and it was gener- 
ally supposed that it was 
written or suggested by Arabi. 
Various letters signed ‘“ Ahmed 
the Egyptian” appeared in 
the papers, and people in Eng- 
land began to question whether 
Arabi was not, after all, 4 
noble patriot. 

On 5th February Arabi 
managed to get himself made 
Minister of War, and now, 
with the army at his back, 
he felt that he could call 
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himself virtual ruler of Egypt. 
He used his power in the most 
extravagant manner. [Fresh 
battalions were raised, in the 
main with the object of giving 
employment to the numerous 
officers who supported his 
cause. Pay was increased all 
round, in spite of the desperate 
financial state of the country. 
Hundreds of officers were pro- 
moted; and when the Khedive 
remarked that there should be 
some sort of examination be- 
fore promotion, Arabi replied, 
firstly, that the officers were 
of such well-known capacity 
that examination was unneces- 
sary, and secondly, that they 
refused to be examined. He 
declared openly at this time 
that he did not see why a 
hereditary Khedivate was nec- 
essary, and that if the dynasty 
were abolished £300,000 a-year 
would be economised. 

Arabi’s quarrel with the 
Khedive was now made more 
bitter by the following occur- 
rence. Nineteen Circassian 
and Egyptian officers, desir- 
ing to rid themselves of the 
colonels of their regiments, 
Abd’ el ’Al and Arabi, were 
said to have plotted to dis- 
grace the one and to murder 
the other. Into this charge 
an Official inquiry had to be 
made. Abd’ el’Al was, as we 
have seen, one of the three 
ringleaders in the mutiny, and 
his disgrace was, therefore, a 
matter which closely touched 
Arabi, The evidence was 
heard by a court of Egyptian 
officers on 2nd April 1882; and, 
considering the rivalry and 
enmity between the Circassians 
and Egyptians, the result was, 
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of course, a foregone conclu- 
sion. Abd’ el ’Al was shown 
to be entirely innocent in the 
opinion of the court, and the 
plot to murder Arabi was 
proved. The nineteen officers, 
together with twenty-one other 
persons, mostly Turkish or 
Circassian, including the late 
Minister of War, Osman Rifki, 
were sentenced to banishment 
for life to the remotest part of 
the Sudan, a sentence prac- 
tically equivalent to that of 
death. This flagrant injustice 
was deeply resented by the 
Khedive, who, very rightly, re- 
fused to confirm the sentence. 
By his orders the officers were 
removed temporarily from the 
active list of the army, and 
after a short time had elapsed 
were reinstated. 

The fight between the 
Khedive and the army led to 
the utmost disorder in the 
country, and the position of 
Europeans became far from 
safe. The maintenance of law 
and order under the circum- 
stances was impossible, and 
throughout Egypt, murder, 
robbery, and crime of all kinds 
were rife. This being so, the 
English and French Consuls- 
General advised their respec- 
tive Governments to interfere, 
and, on 15th May 1882, after 
prolonged discussion as to 
whether the duty of restoring 
order should be left to Turkey 
(a solution of the difficulty 
strongly advocated by Eng- 
land), the Egyptian Govern- 
ment was advised that an 
Anglo-French fleet had sailed 
for Alexandria. Arabi at once 
circulated a statement that if 
the English and French were 
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allowed to interfere, it would 
mean the disbanding of the 
army, the dismissal of the 
Ministry, and all manner of 
other troubles. In reply to 
this the Consuls-General on 
May 25 demanded the forc- 
ible retirement of Arabi from 
Egypt for one year; but the 
only effect of the note was 
that Arabi and the entire 
Ministry resigned. On May 
28 the chiefs of the various 
religions, Moslem, Coptic, Jew- 
ish, &c., waited on the Khedive 
and begged him to reinstate 
Arabi as the Minister of War, 
for Arabi had threatened them 
all with death unless they per- 
suaded His Highness to do so. 
The colonel of the palace 
guard, meanwhile, stated that 
he had received orders to keep 
His Highness a prisoner in the 
palace, and to shoot him if he 
attempted to escape. Under 
these circumstances the Khe- 
dive was obliged to reinstate 
the rebellious colonel. 

In the opinion of the masses 
his return to office meant the 
expulsion of all foreigners from 
Egypt, and the triumph of the 
Egyptian national party; and 
consequently a number of out- 
rages against Christians were 
perpetrated. The ill-temper of 
the people was increased by 
the arrival of the Anglo- 
French fleets, which assembled 
at Alexandria during the first 
week in June. A further com- 
plication ensued. The Sultan, 
as suzerain of Egypt, sent over 
a Commissioner, Dervish Pasha, 
with orders to assert Turkish 
authority. He was received 
royally at Alexandria on June 
7, but on his arrival in Cairo 
he was much annoyed by the 
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mob of Egyptians who sur- 


rounded his carriage and 
shouted the praises of Arabi 
in his ears. Upon the next 
day the Ministers, all of the 
Arabi party, came to call upon 
him in a body, but the Turk 
received them with marked 
discourtesy, remaining seated 
upon the divan in conversation 
with his secretary, whilst the 
Egyptians stood awkwardly 
before him. Every now and 
then Dervish would mile 
pleasantly at them, but he 
made no attempt to treat 
them as intelligent beings. 
Presently he asked his sec- 
retary to repeat to him the 
tale of how Muhamed Ali, 
the first Khedive, a Turkish- 
Albanian by nationality, had 
rid himself of the Egyptian 
mamlukes who had annoyed 
him. The secretary thereupon 
related how they had all been 
beguiled into the Citadel and 
there set upon and massacred, 
only one escaping by jumping 
his horse from the ramparts 
into the street below. “Ah,” 
said Dervish, turning a benign 
face to the Ministers, “the 
man who escaped was a lucky 
dog;” and, with a brief re- 
mark on the weather, he dis- 
missed them. 

On 10th June Arabi, acting 
through the Ulema of Cairo, 
sent a deputation to the Com- 
missioner, and a certain well- 
known rebel delivered a speech 
in praise of Arabi. But this 
was too much for the Turk, 
who, briefly remarking that 
he had come to give instruc- 
tions and not to listen to 
sermons, ordered the orator to 
be thrown out of the room. 

Having received this snub, 
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and believing that the Sultan’s 
representative intended to 


support the Khedive against 
him, Arabi felt that the time 
had come to set Egypt in a 
blaze, so that all men might 
turn to him for protection, 
and thus his power might 
become absolute. What dras- 
tic step he contemplated is 
not known, for on the next 
day, June 11, a terrible event 
occurred which brought matters 
at once to a definite issue. 

For some days the natives 
resident in the low quarters 
of Alexandria had been show- 
ing signs of an intended at- 
tack upon Christians living 
in the same quarter. Several 
Greeks and Italians had re- 
ceived warnings, and the 
British Consul had _ taken 
some steps for the protection 
of British subjects. The 
foreign fleets lying in the 
harbour were, as has been 
said, a further cause of irri- 
tation to the natives, for the 
presence of the battleships 
made the Europeans somewhat 
confident, and, in certain cases, 
offensive. The morning of 
11th June passed quietly, and, 
it being Sunday, the Euro- 
peans attended their churches 
in the customary manner. 
Karly in the afternoon, how- 
ever, a Maltese Greek and an 
Arab had a dispute about some 
money, and in the conflict 
which ensued the Arab was 
stabbed in the stomach. In- 
stantly & crowd collected, and 
riot followed, which was for- 
tunately confined to certain 
quarters of the town. About 
sixty Europeans of the lower 
classes were killed under cir- 
cumstances of great brutality ; 
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and it is said that over a 
hundred Arabs also met their 
deaths. The British Consul 
escaped with his life by a 
miracle. The native Governor 
of Alexandria communicated 
with Cairo and asked what 
he should do, but there the 
utmost confusion reigned ad- 
ministratively, and the only 
man whose orders were listened 
to, Arabi, was sulking, owing 
to his treatment at the hands 
of the Turkish Commissioner. 
Arabi seems to have expressed 
his opinion that he could stop 
the riot by telegraph at any 
moment, but that Dervish 
Pasha must ask him to do 
so; and thus, at last, the 
haughty Turk was obliged to 
come to see Arabi and to beg 
him to issue the necessary 
orders. Arabi, quite unmoved 
by the loss of life which was 
momentarily occurring, and 
caring only for his personal 
prestige, loftily consented to 
put an end to the riot. He 
telegraphed to the Governor 
to call out the troops, who 
had until now remained in 
barracks, and immediately the 
niob dispersed. 

Mr Farman, an American 
judge, at that time resident in 
Alexandria, describes how he 
walked down from his hotel 
to the Place Muhamed Ali, 
after the troops had been 
called out, to learn what was 
happening; but he saw only 
a few persons dispersing 
before the military. In his 
published account of these 
events he makes light of the 
affair, and says that for three 
days afterwards no one termed 
it anything other than a 
lamentable and serious riot, 
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commenced by a foreigner. 
It was the papers, he declares, 
which worked it up into a 
“massacre.” Mr Charles Royle, 
an English judge, however, is 
of a very different opinion; 
and his description of the 
fighting, or rather of the 
murders, in the streets is 
gruesome in the extreme. Be 
this as it may, there can be 
no doubt that the blame is 
to be attributed, indirectly if 
not directly, to Arabi. It was 
he who had instigated the 
natives to acts of lawlessness, 
and who had inculcated in 
them those anti-foreign senti- 
ments which found vent in 
the riot. He must have known 
the trend of events in Alex- 
andria, and it would seem 
that he had almost purposely 
refrained from instructing the 
Governor and the troops as to 
how to act in the event of 
trouble. Arabi here showed 
himself to be a stupid, ignor- 
ant peasant, without foresight 
and without magnanimity; 
and that he did not hang for 
his misdeeds was due only to 
the forbearance of the British 
public. 

On the night following the 
riot many of the European 
residents collected in the con- 
sulates, where they passed the 
long hours in painful suspense. 
It was agreed that it would be 
most inadvisable to land any 
force from the battleships, for 
a general massacre might en- 
sue, and the three or four 
hundred available bluejackets 
and marines would not beable 
to protect more than a limited 
number of the Christian popu- 
lation. The next morning, 
however, tranquillity was re- 
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stored, and the Europeans, 
who immediately began to 
seek refuge on the ships in 
the harbour, were not molested 
as they made their way to the 
docks. The exodus both from 
Cairo and from Alexandria 
soon became very general, 
although the peace of the 
former city had not been dis- 
turbed; and during the next 
three weeks or so the Alexandria 
sea-front is said to have pre- 
sented a most lively spectacle, 
The men-o’-war lying in the 
harbour with flags flying, the 
steamers and sailing-ships of 
all nationalities surrounded by 
small craft, the rowing- and 
sailing-boats passing to and 
fro between the quays and 
this crowded fleet of vessels, 
presented in the brilliant June 
weather a most cheery and 
animated scene. The native 
boatmen haggled and _bar- 
gained, jested and laughed, 
with the refugees, as though 
the events of 11th June had 
never occurred. 

Meanwhile an attempt was 
made to bring the ringleaders 
of the riot to justice; but 
Arabi, choosing to believe that 
the fault lay as much on the 
one side as on the other, de- 
clared that he would not allow 
any Arab to be executed un- 
less, for every one, a European 
was also hanged. Shortly after 
this the Sultan sent Arabi the 
grand cordon of the Order of 
the Medijidie, in recognition of 
the services he had rendered 
to Islam; and the Order had 
to be handed personally to him 
by the Khedive. 

Egyptian hostility to for- 
eigners had now reached 4 
most dangerous pitch, and 
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Arabi was carried along by 
the wave of warlike enthusi- 
asm which he himself had done 
so much to arouse. He was 
aware that the French and 
English Governments, mistrust- 
ing one another, were hesitat- 
ing to decide upon a course of 
action, and that the proposal 
to introduce Turkish troops 
into Egypt was not likely to 
be put into execution. He felt 
a profound contempt for the 
European fleets, under whose 
very guns the Alexandria riots 
had taken place. Moreover, 
there were certain Englishmen 
of unbalanced mind who, pos- 
ing as his friends, pretended 
that they had great influence 
with the British public, always 
ready as it was to support a 
patriotic movement. They had 
induced Arabi to write letters 
to the papers full of national- 
ist fervour, and had done their 
utmost to arouse in the rustic 
mind of the mutinous colonel 
those patriotic sentiments which 
were so foreign to his nature. 
Patriotism is an intellectual 
pursuit, unknown to those who 
lack education,—for the senti- 
ment which so often passes as 
patriotism both in Egypt and 
elsewhere is simply ignorant 
dislike of the foreigner. Arabi 
was not a patriot; he was a 
hater of Europeans. He did 
not care a brass farthing about 
his country as a whole, he did 
not work to make better the 
lot of the masses. He blindly 
plotted and schemed and in- 
trigued and mutinied in order 
to place in the hands of him- 
self and his friends the power 
to act as he might choose. He 
had no definite schemes in 
view: he talked vaguely of 
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deposing the Khedive, of call- 
ing a parliament, of expelling 
all foreigners, and so forth; 
but he knew not, either by 
experience or by consecutive 
thought, what would be the 
result of his enterprises. Let 
him get power: that was all. 
Lord Cromer has recorded his 
belief that, during the first 
stages of the revolt, Arabi was 
impelled simply by fear for his 
personal safety; but now he 
was urged forward by sheer 
joy in the possession of power, 
a form of intoxication against 
which his simple mind was in 
no way proof. 

Defying the fleets in the 
harbour, Arabi now prepared 
for war by strengthening the 
fortresses at Alexandria and 
by attempting to institute a 
general conscription for the 
army. The Sultan, acting in 
agreement with the British 
and French Governments, or- 
dered Dervish Pasha to stay 
Arabi’s hand; but on July 5, 
at a Council of Ministers, 
Arabi made a violent speech 
against the Turks, and com- 
manded the officers of the 
Egyptian army to discontinue 
all communication with the 
Sultan’s representative. Thus 
his quarrel now was not only 
with the Khedive and with the 
European Powers who wished, 
for the sake of law and order, 
to support His Highness, but 
also with the Porte. He had 
played his cards as badly as 
was to be expected of him, and 
with the army at his back he 
now turned blindly to face the 
consequences of his folly. 

When Admiral Seymour, who 
was in command of the Britieh 
fleet, became aware that the 
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fortifications opposite his ships 
were being strengthened, and 
that guns were being mounted, 
he conferred with the French 
Admiral, both telegraphing to 
their Governments for instruc- 
tions. The British Govern- 
ment, until now most averse 
to meddling with Egyptian 
matters, advocated a bombard- 
ment, but the French Govern- 
ment strongly disapproved of 
this course, and for some days 
an animated discussion was 
kept up. At last, however, 
the British Government, real- 
ising the seriousness of the 
situation, telegraphed to Ad- 
miral Seymour instructing him 
to bombard the forts unless the 
strengthening works therein 
were abandoned. “ Before tak- 
ing any hostile step,” said the 
telegram, “invite co-operation 
of French Admiral; but you 
are not to postpone acting 
on your instructions because 
French decline to join.” 

On July 10 Admiral Sey- 
mour informed the Military 
Commandant of Alexandria 
that unless the fortresses were 
temporarily surrendered to him 
for the purpose of disarma- 
ment, he would bombard them 
on the next morning. He re- 
ceived an unsatisfactory reply, 
and consequently informed the 
French of his intentions. The 
Gallic Admiral thereupon or- 
dered the ships under his 
command to withdraw to Port 
Said, and at the same time 
all the foreign vessels took 
their departure. As each one 
steamed past the British flag- 
ship in the light of the sun- 
set, Admiral Seymour’s band 
played the national anthem of 
the departing vessel; and thus, 
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with the most pleasant inter- 
national courtesies, the forei 
fleets left England to solve 
the Egyptian question. When 
darkness fell the British men- 
o’-war alone remained on the 
scene. 

There were still a number of 
lower-class Europeans left in 
Alexandria, and these fortified 
themselves in the consulates 
and other buildings. All the 
remaining British residents, 
with two or three exceptions, 
betook themselves to _ the 
P. & O. ss. Tanjore, and Sir 
Auckland Colvin and other 
high officials went quietly on 
board a battleship during the 
afternoon. 

On the next morning the 
natives began to leave the 
city in enormous numbers; 
and just before 7 AM., when 
the watering-carts were 
sprinkling the streets and the 
incredulous bowabs were yawn- 
ing and smoking their early 
cigarettes, a warning bell was 
rung and a signal shot was 
fired. Immediately the bom- 
bardment commenced. Arabi 
had stationed himself in the 
Arsenal at the Ministry of 
Marine, but as soon as the 
shells began to fall in that 
quarter he moved over to 
certain fortifications which, 
being behind a hill, were less 
exposed. The Khedive, mean- 
while, remained in his summer 
palace at Ramleh, a few miles 
outside the city; and during 
the day he continued in con- 
stant communication with 
Arabi, sending through him 
encouraging messages to the 
Egyptian troops who were 
working the guns in_ the 
fortresses with  consider- 
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able courage. The fire from 
the men-o’-war was murder- 
ous, and it was not long 
before the Egyptian response 
began to be silenced. By 
noon only two forts, Adda 
and Pharos, were still offer- 
ing resistance. The British 
sailors seem to have had the 
time of their lives, for there 
were hardly any casualties on 
our side, and the forts made 
most interesting targets. 
Light-hearted messages were 
exchanged between the ships, 
as though the whole affair 
was a pleasant game. The 
Sultan, for example, signalled 
to the Inflexible about noon: 
“Tf you happen to be steam- 
ing in the direction of Adda 
and Pharos, one or two shells 
from your heavy guns would do 
much good, if you don’t mind.” 
At 1.30 p.m. the same vessel 
signalled to the Superb: “Can 
you touch up Pharos a bit?” 
The firing continued all day, 
and, as may be imagined, the 
havoc wrought amongst the 
Egyptian troops was very 
terrible. The towns - people, 
meanwhile, amused themselves 
by looting the shops; and it 
is not to be wondered at that 
several Europeans were killed 
by the angry mob, who, how- 
ever, made no serious attempts 
to massacre the foreigners in 
the consulates. The refugees 
in the Danish consulate were 
at one time in considerable 
danger, but a shell which 
burst near by, killing three 
natives, dispersed the mob. 
The German Hospital, wherein 
numerous Europeans were col- 
lected, was attacked by the 
natives, but one of the in- 
mates having produced a 
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revolver, the invaders dis- 
creetly retired. The famous 
Hétel Abbat was saved from 
looting by the presence of 
mind of the native caretaker. 
As soon as the mob began 
to batter at the door the 
Egyptian uttered a string of 
the most frightful British 
oaths, which at various times 
he had learnt from Jack 
Tar. Immediately the looters 
stopped short, and, crying out 
“There are English gentlemen 
here,” fled down the street. 

At seven o’clock in the even- 
ing the Khedive sent for Arabi 
and had some consultation with 
him, and Arabi explained that 
the forts were all destroyed. 
Negotiations were therefore 
opened with the British Ad- 
miral, who, early next morn- 
ing, declared that unless he 
was allowed peaceably to land 
his men at three points he 
would recommence the bom- 
bardment at 2 P.M. Arabi at 
once began to argue the mat- 
ter, until, nothing being settled, 
the vessels were obliged to open 
fire once more. Arabi, fear- 
ing that the Khedive might 
communicate with the fleet, 
now decided to make him a 
prisoner, and therefore sent 
400 men to surround the 
palace, at the same time dis- 
tributing a sum of £2000 
amongst the loyal Bedouin 
who had appointed themselves 
the Khedive’s protectors, and 
showed some signs of actually 
protecting him. This bribe in- 
duced them to retire, and for 
several hours His Highness was 
surrounded with troops who, 
for all he knew, might have 
had orders to murder him. It 
was a trying position for him, 
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and he is said to have shown 
great fortitude under the strain. 
In the afternoon Arabi de- 
cided to retreat from Alex- 
andria, and, leaving 250 men 
to keep the Khedive prisoner, 
he marched out of the city 
with all his troops, taking up 
his position ultimately at a 
point some miles inland. The 
250 men at once declared their 
loyalty to His Highness, and 
communication was established 
between the palace and the 
British Admiral. 

Meanwhile looting went on 
steadily, and when the troops 
began to retreat the natives 
indulged in the maddest orgies 
of plundering ere they, too, 
fled from the city. Men were 
seen staggering along the roads 
carrying enormous gilt-framed 
mirrors, or plush and gilt pieces 
of furniture, upon their backs ; 
others were burdened with 
heavy clocks and vases; and 
yet others were half-smothered 
beneath enormous bundles of 
valuable clothes. Turkish and 
Egyptian women flying to- 
wards the interior were robbed 
of their jewellery and were 
outraged on the public roads. 
At the gates of the city the 
looters were met by Bedouin 
marauders, who fought them 
for the spoil, and scenes of 
the wildest confusion ensued. 

Either by the orders of 
Arabi or at the instigation 
of the ringleaders of the mob, 
the city was now set on fire. 
Stores of paraffin having been 
looted, the oil was poured in 
all directions and lighted, with 
the result that very soon the 
city was in flames. All night 
long the conflagration raged, 
and by the next morning it 
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became necessary for the Euro- 
peans still confined in the 
consulates to break their way 
through to the sea. They 
found the streets deserted, and 
had no difficulty in securing 
boats, in which they rowed 
out to the fleet. 

The Khedive now informed 
Admiral Seymour that he 
wished to take up his residence 
at the palace of Ras-el-Tin, 
which stands on a promontory 
of land near the harbour. His 
Highness would here be under 
the protection of the fleet, and 
could easily steam out to them 
in his launch should the fire or 
the mob attack the palace in 
the rear, The Admiral ap- 
proved of this move, and the 
Khedive therefore drove into 
the city, avoiding by a detour 
the areas already in flames, and 
passing on his way several re- 
treating gangs of plunderers. 
At the palace he was met by 
a force of bluejackets, who, 
however, were not of sufficient 
strength to penetrate into the 
city to fight the flames. 

On the next day, the 14th, 
as many men as could be 
spared were landed in the city ; 
and on the following day re- 
inforcements arrived from 
Malta, these being quickly 
landed. Conflagrations con- 
tinued, however, until the 
17th; but on the 18th the 
work of clearing the remains 
of the city commenced, the 
post-office was reopened, sev- 
eral looters caught in the act 
were summarily dealt with, 
one being shot, and some 
semblance of order was estab- 
lished. On the 16th some 200 
Bedouin of the desert—those 
lords of romance and adven- 
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ture—made a determined at- 
tempt to loot a number of 
buildings which still remained 
undamaged. They had, how- 
ever, only succeeded in cap- 
turing a donkey, when a small 
midshipman appeared before 
them with five or six blue- 
jackets, shot two of their 
number with his revolver, and 
chased the remainder headlong 
out of the city. Incidentally a 
remark of another young mid- 
shipman may here be recorded. 
After he had marched about 
the smouldering ruins of the 
town all day, and had tried 
in vain amongst the looted 
shops te expend some of his 
accumulated pocket-money in 
making purchases from the 
returning tradesmen, he was 
asked by his superior officer 
what he thought of the inferno 
that had once been Alexandria. 
“Oh,” he replied, “the place is 
nice enough ; the only thing is, 
jam is so dear.” 

Arabi, as has been said, had 
entrenched himself at a village 
several miles inland, and he 
was reported to have with 
him a force of over 6000 men. 
On the 17th Commander 
Maude rode up to within 
300 yards of his entrench- 
ments and had a good look 
at them; but the British forces 
had yet no reason to make an 
attack upon the position. Be- 
hind the entrenchments the 
railway to Cairo stood intact, 
and Arabi was able to move 
freely between the two points. 
In Cairo there was consider- 
able excitement, and in sev- 
eral smaller towns Europeans 
were murdered. Arabi rapidly 
gathered a large army, his 
methods of recruiting being 


described as ‘unscrupulous 
and barbarous.” On the 21st 
the Egyptians dammed the 
canals which supplied Alex- 
andria with drinking water, 
and later let salt water into 
the channels. This led to 
fighting between Arabi’s army 
and the British troops, which 
were now arriving in consid- 
erable numbers, and it de- 
cided the home Government 
to despatch a large force to 
Egypt, France having refused 
to co-operate. On the 22nd 
the Khedive issued a decree 
declaring Arabi a rebel and 
traitor; but the authorities in 
Cairo replied with a decree 
confirming him in his office 
of Commander -in-Chief and 
Minister of War. 

Desultory fighting continued 
fer the next fortnight, while 
the British expeditionary force 
—sent with most remarkable 
reluctance by the home Gov- 
ernment — was landing at 
Alexandria. On 10th August 
the whole Brigade of Guards 
arrived, and marched through 
the streets out to Ramleh, 
the Duke of Connaught riding 
at their head. The Egyptians, 
accustomed to their own some- 
what slovenly troops, were 
filled with awe at the magni- 
ficent bearing of these picked 
men, and reports of their might 
were conveyed to Arabi’s un- 
fortunate soldiers, troubling 
them much as they lay behind 
their entrenchments. On 15th 
August Sir Garnet Wolseley 
arrived to take up his eom- 
mand, and after making a 
hasty study of the position of 
the enemy, he ordered the en- 
tire army to embark on the 
waiting transports, giving out 
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that he intended to land at 
Aboukir, a short way along the 
coast. In the afternoon of the 
19th the ships steamed out of 
the harbour, and the sun rose 
next morning revealing to the 
Alexandrians a deserted sea. 
Opposite Aboukir a number 
of battleships anchored and 
went through the pretence of 
clearing for action. The 
Egyptian troops, entirely de- 
ceived, concentrated on the 
sea-shore and in the forts, 
awaiting anxiously the opening 
of a bombardment; but when 
night fell the ships moved off, 
and hurried after the trans- 
ports, which in reality were 
steaming hard for Port Said. 
Now it will be remembered 
that the French fleet had 
retired to Port Said before 
the bombardment of Alex- 
andria; and the presence of 
these vessels at this head- 
quarters of the French Suez 
Canal Company, which was 
presided over by the eminent 
engineer but violent Anglo- 
phobe, Monsieur de Lesseps, 
had turned the town into a 
Gallic stronghold. The sym- 
pathies of de Lesseps were 
entirely with Arabi, and the 
fear that the English might 
occupy what he considered 
as his canal led him to make 
a very hearty attempt to 
prevent such an event. The 
question as to whether the 
Canal should remain neutral 
or not was argued with pas- 
sion in the French newspapers ; 
and the feeling was general 
that, as an international ex- 
plosion of the utmost magni- 
tude might be expected if the 
English appeared at Port Said, 
such a@ mancuvre was alto- 
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gether out of the question, 
De Lesseps at one time tele- 
graphed to Arabi: “Jamais 
les Anglais n’y pénétreront, 


jamais, jamais!” to which 
Arabi replied: “Sincere 
thanks; assurances  consol- 


atory, but not sufficient under 
existing circumstances,” and 
he went on to say that he 
would probably be obliged to 
destroy the canal, which com- 
munication must have sent 
the excitable de Lesseps into 
paroxysms of rage. 

But while the British fleet 
and the transports were steam- 
ing on through the darkness 
of the night of the 19th-20th, 
those British battleships which 
had already arrived at Port 
Said carried out a daring 
coup, which formed an essen- 
tial part of Sir Garnet Wol- 
seley’s plan of campaign. At 
3.30 A.M. two companies of 
seamen and one of marines 
from the Monarch, and a 
small naval force and a com- 
pany of marines from the 
fris, with two Gatling guns, 
were landed in the profound- 
est silence. So stealthily were 
the boats rowed ashore that 
the sentries on the French 
battleship La Gallissoniére, 
moored to the same buoy as 
the Monarch, did not give 
the alarm, and did not know 
till daylight what had hap- 
pened. The British force sur- 
rounded the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment barracks, and in 
complete silence the native 
garrison was made to sur- 
render. The seamen then 
so planted themselves that 
they divided the native town 
from the European, and, by 
the narrowness of the sand- 
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bank upon which the town 
is built, were able to coop 
up the Egyptians in their 
own quarter. Other troops, 
meanwhile, quietly took pos- 
session of the offices of the 
Suez Canal Company; and a 
midshipman, not more than 
fifteen years of age, was sent 
with a few bluejackets to 
occupy the Company’s tele- 
graph station. In the early 
morning the pompous French 
Telegraph Agent arrived, as 
usual, at his office, but was 
stopped at the door by the 
minute midshipman, who said 
politely in French that he was 
not allowed to enter. “Qui 
étes-vous?” cried the official, 
staring in furious amazement 
at this boy with the enormous 
revolver in his hand. ‘Que 
voulez-vous ici?” The mid- 
shipman drew himself up. 
“Je suis ici,” he said sternly, 
“pour empécher le monde 
d’entrer”; and the infuriated 
Frenchman was obliged to 
remain outside. 

During the same night an- 
other force was landed at the 
railway junction of Nefiché, a 
short distance up the canal; 
and thus the French officials 
woke up, rubbing their eyes, 
to find the audacious English, 
who really had no manners at 
all,in possession of the town and 
waterway. In the morning the 
fleet of transports arrived and 
passed into the canal, whose 
officials could only retaliate 
by refusing them the aid of 
the pilots. The canal dues 
were punctiliously paid by the 
British Government to the 
Canal Company, and the ships 
were successfully navigated by 
their own officers, Ismailia 
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was the important station to 
seize, for it is from this point 
that the direct road to Cairo 
led out; and here the main 
part of the army was landed. 
M. de Lesseps, from his office 
at Ismailia, sullenly watched 
the immense fleet of transports 
defile before him; and when 
the troops began to disembark 
he is said to have taken up 
his position on the quay, cry- 
ing out that no English soldier 
should land except over his dead 
body. A bluejacket, however, 
quietly pushed him aside, re- 
marking, “ We don’t want no 
dead bodies about here, sir; 
all you’ve got to do is to step 
back a bit.” 

Thus with sublime indiffer- 
ence to French opposition, and 
in the teeth of an army of 
some 7000 to 10,000 Egyptians 
which had rapidly collected 
behind Ismailia, the British 
expeditionary force was landed. 
Three weeks later the troops 
had come in touch with Arabi’s 
main army, which had en- 
trenched itself in the desert at 
Tel-el-Kebir, nearly half-way 
between Ismailia and Cairo. 

The Egyptian position was 
a strong one, and Sir Garnet 
Wolseley decided that it would 
be best to make a night attack 
upon it. This was done, and 
just before dawn on Septem- 
ber 13 the British forces, con- 
sisting of 11,000 infantry and 
2000 cavalry, silently marched 
towards the Egyptian redoubts, 
guided by the stars. They 
approached to within a few 
hundred yards of the entrench- 
ments without being detected, 
for it was Arabi’s somewhat 
original custom to call in his 
sentries at sunset. At last, 
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however, the Egyptians were 
aroused, and poured a heavy 
rifle-fire into the darkness 
before them. With a rous- 
ing cheer the British troops 
charged straight at the earth- 
works, and twenty minutes 
later the whole Egyptian 
army was in headlong flight. 
Arabi, who was in bed at 
the time, afterwards bitterly 
complained that the English 
had not given him time even 
to put his boots on, and he 
was obliged to fly barefooted 
across the desert to the near- 
est railway station, where he 
caught a train for Cairo. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley at once 
issued orders that the fugitives 
were to be followed up by the 
cavalry, but that the chase 
was not to be made too san- 
guinary. Tommy Atkins has 
a kindly heart, and he had 
no wish to murder the wretched 
Egyptians who were racing 
madly before him. The pur- 
suit, thus, is said to have been 
at times the most ludicrous 
spectacle. On overtaking a 
flying Egyptian, the troopers 
in most cases would give him 
@ sounding smack on the seat 
of his trousers with the flat of 
the sabre, and thus would 
speed him on his way. 

Two small cavalry eonting- 
ents were now sent forward, 
one to capture the town of 
Zagazig and the other to take 
Cairo. The former contingent 
trotted briskly to the outskirts 
of the town, and then galloped 
forward in a straggling line, 
those best mounted arriving 
first. Two officers and six 
troopers were the first to 
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enter the narrow streets, and 


these eight men at once 
clattered up to the station 
through crowds of natives; 
and there they found five 
train-loads of fugitive Egyp- 
tian troops about to start for 
Cairo. One of the officers shot 
the engine-driver of the fore- 
most train, and thereupon all 
the soldiers either surrendered 
to the eight perspiring Eng- 
lishmen, or else, throwing away 
their arms, ran for their lives, 
The Cairo contingent rode 
hard all day, and arrived at 
the metropolis on the after- 
noon of the next day, the 14th. 
The story of how, without a 
shot being fired, a handful of 
exhausted men seized the Cita- 
del and caused the surrender of 
some 14,000 Egyptian troops, 
has been told in a recent 
number of ‘Maga,’ and need 
not now be repeated.! 

The rapid seizure of Cairo 
prevented Arabi from carrying 
out a scheme which he is said 
to have been determined to put 
into execution. He had de- 
cided to burn this ancient city 
as Alexandria had been burnt, 
not to bring destruction on 
the invaders as in the case of 
the burning of Moscow, but to 
satisfy some barbarous instinct 
which the events of the last 
few weeks had so strongly 
aroused in him. But when, 
on the evening of the 14th, 
he was informed that the 
British had already arrived, 
he decided that the best thing 
to do was to bend the knee to 
them. He therefore published 
a statement explaining what 
nice, kind people the English 
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were, and forthwith surren- 
dered to them. On September 
25 the Khedive, accompanied 
by the Duke of Connaught, 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, and the 
British Consul-General, made 
their state entry into the city, 
the streets being lined with 
British troops. 

Arabi was speedily put upon 
his trial; and, although Egyp- 
tian law does not permit a rebel 
to have counsel, a section of the 
English public insisted that he 
should be defended, and they 
sent out by public subscription 
two barristers to conduct his 
case. Moreover, the home Gov- 
ernment appointed an English 
delegate to watch the trial 
and to see that the old rebel 
had fair-play. At first no 
one supposed that Arabi would 
escape with his life; but pres- 
ently it dawned upon the be- 
wildered court that British 
public opinion would never 
permit his execution. Some 
terrible charges were brought 
against the prisoner, but in 
an Oriental country it is 
almost impossible to arrive at 
the truth. In the end it was 
arranged that Arabi should 
plead guilty; sentence of death 
was passed ; and the Khedive 
immediately commuted this to 
banishment. The prisoner’s 
escape from death was re- 
ceived with cheers by the few 
English people in the court, 
and the wife of one of the 
barristers rushed forward and 
presented the startled Arabi 
with a large bouquet of 
flowers, while the Egyptian 
judges and officials stared 
blankly at each other, won- 
dering what manner of people 
this was, who had raised the 
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fallen rebel to the status of 
patriot and hero. 

On 26th December 1882 
Arabi embarked upon a 
British vessel, and was con- 
veyed to Ceylon, where he 
lived for nineteen years, a 
forgotten exile. As old age 
crept upon him he began to 
express the keenest desire to 
return to Egypt, and to Mr 
Clement Scott he once said: 
“T have done with polities, as 
I have done with war. I want 
to return to Egypt, there to 
live as a private man... . 
This is what I ask from your 
great country, which has 
treated me with such merciful 
consideration. I have been 
punished, and I have suffered. 
I have asked pardon, and still, 
knowing the English, I ask for 
mercy.” In 1901 the old man 
was permitted to return to 
Egypt, which had forgotten 
him; and for ten years he 
lived at Helouan, in a small 
house on the edge of the 
desert. He died at the age of 
seventy-two, and was buried 
in a neighbouring cemetery, the 
funeral being attended only by 
a few relatives and friends. 
The days of his triumphs are all 
forgotten, and his death was 
barely noticed by the people 
to whom his smallest word 
had once been law,—a fact 
which indicates that the lesser 
“patriots” of the present day 
in Egypt are likewise doomed 
to speedy oblivion. But for us 
at this present time, when an- 
other north African country has 
been invaded by a European 
Power, the events which led up 
to the British Occupation of 
Egypt deserve to be studied 
and understood. W. 
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SOME SERVICE REMINISCENCES. 


BY COLONEL C, E. CALLWELL, C.B. 


II, 


THIRTY years ago the horses 
and the harness were regarded 
as all important in the horse 
and field artillery, even if 
gunnery was tolerated to a 
certain extent, and was treated 
almost seriously in practice 
camp. The great event dur- 
ing a stay at Okehampton 
was the competitive practice, 
which in those early days of 
the camp on Dartmoor took 
the form of shooting at a 
standing target, which was 
erected in the middle of a 
rectangle laid out on _ the 
ground and supposed to have 
sides of a fixed number of 
yards, giving it an area about 
equal to that of a lawn- 
tennis ground. The target 
merely served as an object 
to lay on; any shell pitching 
into the rectangle counted as 
a hit. The first time I was 
there I happened to be on 
duty on the day that we 
were to carry out ours, and 
was about to ride off to mark 
out the rectangle and set up 
the target when my com- 
manding officer stopped me. 
“You!” he said with scorn. 
“What's the good of you! 
You couldn’t pace more than 
a yard and a quarter if your 
life depended on it. No. 
P. shall go. He's got 
legs of a decent length and 
some imagination.”  (P. 
‘is now a not undistinguished 








occupant of the Front Op- 
position Bench in the House.) 
So P. took over the duty 
and performed it with an ad- 
mirable zeal and discretion. 
For he not only laid out a 
rectangle of about the size 
of an ordinary cricket-ground, 
but he furthermore tilted it 
up on the face of a hill over 
against the place where the 
guns were to take up their 
position. We could not have 
missed it had we tried to, 
and the consequence was 
that we were the best shoot- 
ing battery in the United 
Kingdom that year. 

On the march from Wool- 
wich down to Okehampton 
the battery had been billeted 
at Brentford. On going round 
billets that afternoon a young 
and earnest driver reported to 
me in some eoncern that his 
horses would not drink. 
Ordered to fetch a bucket 
of water and to try them 
again, the lad went over to 
a clear but sluggish - looking 
stream just behind the stable, 
filled a pail, and carried 
it back, to the manifest 
gratification of the pair of 
horses; but when it was set 
before them, they merely 
sniffed at it suspiciously and 
drew back, snorting. Just at 
that moment the publican 
who owned the billet happened 
to come round, and I asked 
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him if there was anything 
wrong with the water, as the 
horses did not seem to think 
much of it. “ Anything 
wrong!” ejaculated the publi- 
can. “Well, of all the——! 
Wy, it’s salt water from the 
sea.’ It turned out that the 
channel was a backwater from 
the tidal Thames; but it is 
hard to say how it came to 
be clear instead of muddy. 
By some men in the Service 
inspections are regarded with 
the gravest apprehension ; but 
the truth is that a great deal 
depends upon studying the 
idiosyncrasies of inspecting 
officers on these occasions. 
They are full of the milk of 
human kindness if they are 
treated judiciously, and they 
are not entirely free from 
certain amiable weaknesses 
which those undergoing the 
ordeal will do well to nourish. 
An inspecting officer dearly 
loves, for instance, to detect 
some abuse prevailing in the 
unit with which he is con- 
cerned, all by himself and as 
@ consequence of his own 
alertness and _ perspicacity. 
There used to be a well-known 
Colonel on the Staff at Wool- 
wich whose inspections had 
to be taken very seriously, 
and called for anxious pre- 
paration on the part of the 
battery about toe face the 
music, A good plan was to 
arrange that he should find 
a driver's pipe reposing in 
one of the mangers when he 
went round stables. The pro- 
cedure was simplicity itself. 
As soon as he came abreast 
of the selected stall, his at- 
tention was invited to the 
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horse. ‘ Rather a good stamp 
of remount this, sir. One of 
a lot we got a week or two 
back, and is coming on nicely. 
Plenty of girth, you see—not 
one of the straight-shouldered 
ones,” and he was edged in 
alongside the steed and deftly 
shouldered along and left to 
himself to soothe the animal, 
which was sure to be some- 
what affrighted by his sword 
and gold lace. It was bad 
luck if he did not look into 
the manger and find the pipe. 
Then there was an explosion, 
although gratification at hav- 
ing made the discovery strug- 
gled for mastery with dis- 
pleasure at the irregularity 
which had been exposed. 
Where was the subaltern in 
charge? Where was the 
sergeant? The driver was 
an old soldier, too, from the 
look of him, the ruffian! If 
this sort of thing went on 
at an inspection —at an in- 
spection, mind you!— what 
sort of stable management 
must there be on an ordinary 
day? But the incident would 
put the colonel in the best of 
tempers, and ensured an ex- 
cellent report for the battery 
when he came to send it in. 
A certain Inspector-General 
of the Royal Artillery, when 
he was going round a fort, 
always made a point of pene- 
trating into one of the maga- 
zines. All manner of pre- 
cautions are of course taken 
within the precincts of a 
magazine—one pulls on special 
boots over one’s other ones for 
fear of introducing grit, and 
one converses in an undertone 
as if one was repeating the 
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responses in church, Fol- 
lowed by a train of officers 
and non-commissioned officers, 
and attended by a gunner 
bearing a lantern which 
merely made the darkness 
more visible, the Inspector- 
General would progress until 
he had arrived in the utter- 
most catacombs. Then he 
would begin muttering to 
himself. ‘Confoundedly dark 
here — can’t see where I’m 
putting my feet. I say! 
Anybody got a match?” 
Everybody, from the colonel 
down to the orderly in charge 
of the great man’s cloak, at 
once eagerly proffered boxes 
of matches (matches are of 
course strictly forbidden in 
a magazine), and the In- 
spector-General was perfectly 
contented at having succeeded 
with his little ruse. Need- 
less to say, the whole party 
had carefully armed them- 
selves with matches so as to 
be ready for the occasion. 
While we were at Newcastle 
in camp during the negotia- 
tions after the First Boer War, 
my battery underwent one of 
these visitations, and a kit 
inspection formed part of the 
programme, As he was going 
along the row of kits laid 
down by my men, the general 
suddenly noticed that one of 
the gunners had not got his 
gloves in their place. (Gloves 
on active service! We have 
improved in some respects.) 
The general remarked upon 
the matter, and I mumbled 
something about the man 
having had his gloves on the 
occasion of the last kit in- 
spection. Goodness knows 
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whether it was the case or 
not, and when the kit had last 
been inspected. The general 
seemed satisfied, and went on 
a little way; then he turned 
back. ‘When did you lose 
those gloves, my man?” he 
asked the gunner. “Last 
night, sir,” answered the gun- 
ner stolidly, looking straight 
to his front. ‘“That’s a good 
fellow, that gunner,” the gen- 
eral murmured to me as we 
passed on, and there was a 
twinkle in his eye. Asked, 
after the inspection was over 
and when the general had 
gone, as to when he had lost 
the gloves, the gunner replied, 
“T don’t rightly know, sir; 
but I haven’t had any since 
I’ve been in the country.” It 
would be a bad soldier who 
would give his officer away 
under such eircumstances—and 
a bad officer who would be 
given away. 

One time when the general 
commanding the district came 
to inspect the troops at Dina- 
pore —he was a very distin- 
guished soldier, long since 
gone over to the _ great 
majority—he expressed a wish 
to see the subalterns of the 
Line battalion ride, seeing 
that he had to report on their 
capacity in this respect. He 
arranged that they should all 
mount their ponies (or other 
people’s ponies), should pro- 
ceed to the end of the 
“straight” of the loeal race- 
course, should there form up 
in line across the course and 
draw their swords, and should 
then, on word of command 
given by the Adjutant, advance 
down the course at a nice 
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steady trot with their swords 
at the “carry,” keeping their 
dressing as they passed him, 
and should pull up a hundred 
yards beyond the winning- 
post, where he intimated that 
he was going to take up his 
position. Now, the straight 
was about half a mile in 
length, a good many of the 
ponies were not wholly unused 
to engaging in competitions 
along this stretch, and all of 
them had their heads towards 
home. Moreover, although 
several of the subalterns were 
capital horsemen and good 
polo- players, their ranks in- 
cluded certain weaker vessels 
who were none too secure in 
the saddle. What the spec- 
tators, grouped respectfully 
two horses’ lengths in rear 
of the general, witnessed was 
this. 

The subalterns were seen 
afar off, formed up in line 
across the course as for a 
race, Then there suddenly 
was a violent commotion and 
the whole party came tearing 
along like a hurricane, ventre 
& terre, in a cloud of dust. 
Many lengths ahead of the 
ruck a chestnut mare had 
singled herself out, galloping 
like one possessed. Her rider 
had abandoned his stirrups 
and had thrown away his 
sword, his helmet was on one 
side of his head, and he was 
holding on grimly to the pom- 
mel of his saddle; but even in 
that awful moment he never 
lost his presence of mind, for 
a8 he flashed past the general 
he made a dab at the side of 
his head with his outer hand 
by way of salute, and then the 
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pair of them disappeared out 
into the road, and he was not 
seen again until he was found 
on a long chair in the mess 
verandah, with an empty 
“peg” tumbler by his side, 
after the inspection had con- 
cluded. The rest of the troop 
came rushing past the general 
in a wild, irregular swarm. A 
few of the riders were endeav- 
ouring frantically to keep some 
sort of contro) over their 
sabres and their steeds. Others 
sat in correct military pose, 
their swords at the carry, and 
with the stirrup on the ball of 
the foot and the heel down on 
the side that was visible—but 
it seemed not improbable that 
heels on the far side were hard 
at work. As an illustration of 
a@ military manceuvre, carried 
out with a rigid steadiness and 
precision, the experiment could 
hardly be called an unqualified 
success; but the general was 
much pleased, and he laughed 
till the tears ran down his 
cheeks. 

It was a good many years 
later than this that the com- 
pany of garrison artillery which 
I commanded at Malta was 
being inspected at gun-prac- 
tice, one time. It was stationed 
at the moment at an outlying 
fort some miles from Valetta, 
and the general and his staff 
officer had ridden out for the 
performance after breakfast. 
The general was full of a plan 
of utilising machine-gun fire as 
@ protection against hostile 
landings in boats, and he had 
given instructions in advance 
that there was to be some 
maxim work, firing at barrels 
in the sea: weapons of this 
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class are looked upon as “hand 
guns” in the Royal Artillery, 
and are regarded with a con- 
tempt which they certainly do 
not merit when they happen 
to be firing at you. The prac- 
tice with the heavy ordnance, 
however, took longer than had 
been anticipated, and by the 
time that this had been brought 
to a successful conelusion it 
was already long past noon. 
The general expressed himself 
as well satisfied, “but it’s get- 
ting late,” he said; “I'll just 
see a few rounds fired by a 
maxim detachment, and then I 
daresay you won’t mind giving 
me some luncheon before I ride 
back ’”—even the most ignorant 
and incompetent of command- 
ers generally remembers to 
have an inviting repast ready 
for an inspecting officer. A 
maxim gun was_ therefore 
brought out and fixed up to 
fire over the parapet of the 
fort, and the general selected 
@ commanding position where 
he could satisfactorily overlook 
the display, and where I joined 
him. ‘Go on, please, as soon 
as you are ready,” he said, 
focussing his binoculars so as 
to watch the effect. 

I called the subaltern in 
charge over to me, indicated 
his target to him, and directed 
him to fire a belt of cartridges 
at it as smartly as possible. 
He rushed back, we heard an 
excited word of command, 


‘somebody did something to 


the gun, and then —nothing 
happened. ‘“ What’s the mat- 
ter?” inquired the general. I 
hurried over to the gun and 
found the subaltern very busy, 
with his hands inside the 


works. “Infernal _thing’s 
stuck, sir,” he explained; “I'll 
have it all right directly.” 
I rejoined the general and gave 
him to understand that the 
hitch was merely momentary. 
“Most unsatisfactory!” said 
the general. 

“All ready now, sir!” sung 
out the subaltern. “Shall I 
go on?” 

“Yes, yes. Goon,” I called 
back. 

Again there was a word of 
command, again somebody did 
something to the gun, and 
again — nothing happened. 
The general was in a frenzy. 
In the whole course of his ex- 
perience he had never seen 
anything so discreditable. It 
was perfectly outrageous, 
Supposing an enemy had been 
trying to land and attack the 
fort, what would have been 
the result, he would like to 
know. He was astonished 
that a company which he had 
believed to be efficient, and 
which was commanded by an 
officer of my experience and 
service, should acquit itself 
in such lamentable fashion. 
No. He would not wait any 
longer. He did not want to 
hear any explanations. He 
would come out and inspect 
the company again next week. 
And he strutted off, quivering 
with indignation—not without 
good grounds, it must be con- 
fessed—and afraid to say any 
more for fear that he would 
burst. 

But an empty sack will not 
stand, and the general was 
prevailed upon to come over 
to the mess and have luncheon, 
although still quite unfit to 
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be spoken to. However, under 
the mellowing influence of 
viands served up by a cunning 
hand, and of liquids lowered 
toa temperature in sympathy 
with the occasion, he by slow 
degrees recovered his equan- 
imity. Cordiality was gradu- 
ally restored, and by the time 
that he had selected a cigar 
of huge proportions he had 
already countermanded the 
threatened fresh inspection. 
It was a pity, of course, about 
the maxim, but after such a 
contretemps he felt sure that 
all ranks would make them- 
selves thoroughly acquainted 
with the mechanism of these 
formidable weapons; the rest 
of the practice had been ex- 
cellent — and “Good after- 
noon, gentlemen!” and he rode 
off, wreathed in smiles. 

We were in the mess, slowly 
recovering from that condition 
of physical and mental col- 
lapse in which one finds one- 
self plunged at the end of a 
searching inspection, when we 
were startled by the sound 
of musketry hard by, and 
presently a panic - stricken 
sergeant came running over, 
wanting to see “the major.” 
It appeared that the gunner 
in charge of the artillery 
store in the fort had, on 
the closing of the canteen, 
sauntered out on to the para- 
pet, had unshipped the maxim 
from its stand, had carried it 
back to the store, and had 
there dumped it down upon 
the table. The weapon had 


thereupon opened fire and had 
discharged a portion of a belt 
of cartridges before it could 
be induced to stop. 


Worse 
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than that, one of the bullets 
had hit a copper vessel, and 
a fragment of the copper vessel 
had wounded the gunner in the 
neck. As I hurried to the 
scene of the disaster, I came 
upon a bombardier who was 
madly pumping up a bicycle 
preparatory to fetching the 
nearest doctor, and I fortun- 
ately had enough presence of 
mind left to tell the excited 
non-commissioned officer not to 
depart on his mission without 
orders. For it turned out that 
the wounded gunner was not 
suffering from a mortal hurt: 
the sight of a little blood had 
caused the gunner himself and 
those ministering to him to 
take an unduly pessimistic 
view of the injury, and a little 
lint and a torn-up pocket- 
handkerchief soon put things 
to rights. There really seemed 
to be no need for advertising 
an occurrence of that kind 
through the channel of the 
medical profession; because 
the affair might have come 
to the ears of the general, 
who would perhaps have found 
caustic things to say on the 
subject of a subaltern who 
first of all could not get his 
gun to go off, and who then 
betook himself to his luncheon 
without seeing that the gun 
was unloaded. Still, it will 
be admitted that a contrivance 
which refuses to act when it 
is wanted to at a moment of 
grave emergency, but which 
insists upon acting when it is 
not wanted to, may be useful 
enough on a battlefield but is 
out of place at an inspection. 

When I was on the staff 
at Devonport, the enterprise 
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of a gunner subaltern on one 
occasion gave rise to a volum- 
inous correspondence. It had 
been decided that certain ob- 
solete muzzle-loading guns of 
the largest size were to be 
removed from the casemates 
of Fort Picklecombe, the for- 
midable-looking work on the 
western side of Plymouth 
Sound, which must be familiar 
to all travellers by the ocean- 
going steamers which eall 
there to put off passengers, 
and to most yachtsmen. The 
casemates about to be emptied 
were on the ground-floor, and 
the subaltern in question had 
been detailed to carry out the 
work. The combination which 
goes to make up a gun of that 
kind with its mounting may 
be said roughly to comprise 
three principal items. There 
is the slide, which traverses 
from side to side on the floor 
of the casemate. There is the 
carriage resting on the slide, 
which is run forward when the 
gun is to be fired, and which 
runs back on the shock of 
discharge. Finally, there is 
the gun itself, which rests on 
the carriage. Each of these 
three items represents a weight 
which is calculated in tons, 
and the ordinary procedure, 
when removing the whole from 
its place, is to carry out the 
work as three separate opera- 
tions,—first removing the gun, 
then the carriage, and finally 
the slide. 

But this subaltern was no 
slave to convention. He was 
of an original and ingenious 
turn of mind, and he deter- 
mined to remove the whole 
mounting as a single opera- 
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tion. He therefore raised the 
first one taken in hand on 
to rollers by means of jacks, 
coiled a cable round a build- 
ing which was situated im- 
mediately in rear of the 
emplacement at some little 
distance, and which was to 
act as a holdfast, and then 
devised an elaborate arrange- 
ment of blocks and _ tackles 
hooked on to the mounting 
and on to the cable. The 
building was what in the 
world of arms is described 
as a “wash-house,”’ but what 
in civil life one would call a 
lavatory. When all was in 
order, and when his men had 
been properly distributed on 
the rope and had been told 
off to their various other 
appointed tasks in connection 
with the undertaking, he gave 
the word to haul, and the 
gunners on the rope hauled 
away hand over hand. Ina 
case like this, while the rope 
at the hauling-end moves in 
yards, the object being shifted 
from its place moves by 
inches. 

“Is she going yet?” pres- 
ently called out the subaltern. 

“Not moving yet, sir,” came 
the response from the non- 
commissioned officer watching 
the mounting. 

“It’s the slack in the 
tackles,” muttered the sub- 
altern to himself. “Haul 
away! D’you call that haul- 
ing?” 

“Is she off yet?” called out 
the subaltern again after 4 
few moments. 

“No, sir,” was the answer. 

“She ought to be under 
weigh by now,” observed the 
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subaltern, somewhat puzzled. 
“What can be the matter 
with the confounded thing 
at all?” 

“It’s new rope, a lot of 
it, sir,” suggested a sergeant 
reassuringly; “it’s bound to 
stretch a bit at first. She'll 
come along first-rate directly.” 

“Haul away!” shouted the 
subaltern, and just then a 
recruit presented himself be- 
fore him. The youth was 
somewhat décolleté, he had a 
towel in his hand, and there 
was a polish on his count- 
enance which betokened a 
recent indulgence in ablutions. 
“Will you go away off out 
of this to the devil!” was the 
subaltern’s greeting to the re- 
cruit, uttered with unmistak- 
able asperity. 

But the recruit, although 
somewhat abashed, had a duty 
to perform, and he was going 
to perform it or to perish in 
the attempt. “Beggin’ yer 
parding, sir,” he stammered, 
all in a flutter so to speak, 
“but I thought as I oughter 
tell you.” 

“All right. Tell me,” said 
the subaltern testily, one eye 
on the gunners hauling on the 
rope, the other on the gun 
mounting, the unconquerable 
inertia of which was becoming 
a little disheartening. 

The recruit hereupon be- 
came suddenly quite garrulous 
and confidential. “ Beggin’ yer 
parding, sir, but we’d just done 
our drill, sir, with carbines, 
sir. We was doing the firin’ 
exercise, sir; fust time as we 
done the kneelin’ position. 
"Urts, sir, that there sittin’ 
on yer ’eel when y’ain’t used 
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to it, sir. And when we was 
broke off, I thought as ’ow 
I'd go to the wash-’ouse, sir, 
for to ’ave a wash, sir.” 

“Well, you wouldn't be 
going there to say your 
prayers, would you?” inter- 
polated the subaltern. 

“No, sir. For to ’ave a 
wash, sir. And beggin’ yer 
parding, sir, I’d just turned 
on the tap and let the water 
run a bit, sir, and I sticks 
my ‘ead in the basin, sir, 
and just then the ’ole place 
begins shakin’, shakin’ ’orrid, 
and——”’ 

“Stand fast!” roared the 
subaltern. “Good Lord! if 
we haven’t been shifting the 
wash-house instead of the 
gun.” And so they had. In 
place of the wash-house acting 
as a holdfast for moving the 
gun backwards, the gun had 
acted as a holdfast for moving 
the wash-house forwards; and 
it took a whole sheet of fools- 
cap written on both sides in 
the general’s own hand to 
the War Office before the 
military authorities at head- 
quarters could be persuaded 
not to make the subaltern 
pay for the damage. In the 
end a communication arrived 
from Pall Mall to say that 
under all the circumstances of 
the case the Secretary of State 
approved of the cost being 
borne by the public,—but the 
thing was not to happen 
again. When the Duke of 
Cambridge came down to in- 
spect shortly afterwards and 
was told the story, he was 
delighted, and he desired that 
the subaltern (who, however, 
had in the meantime left the 
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station) should be presented 
to him. 

One is necessarily brought 
a good deal into contact with 
the Sister Service when in the 
Garrison Artillery, and most 
welcome facilities have been 
afforded of late years to coast 
defenders for studying gunnery 
methods on board ship. On 
the other hand, those high up 
in the Royal Navy watch the 
working of the forts with 
great interest, and they are 
always ready to undertake 
combined manceuvres designed 
to test the efficiency of our 
maritime fortresses. The Field- 
Marshal in command told me, 
when out at Gibraltar to 
witness a mobilisation a few 
years ago, of an_ incident 
which had occurred at the 
previous exercise of the same 
kind. The Mediterranean Fleet 
was making a sham attack 
on the Rock, and in the heat 
of action the detachment at 
one of the guns of a battery 
which was engaging the flag- 
ship, H.M.S. Caesar, put in a 
shot by mistake. However, as 
only blank ammunition was 
being used, which means 4 
very small charge, the pro- 
jectile merely dropped into 
the sea with a_ portentous 
splash a long way short of 
the battleship. The gallant 
Admiral on board promptly 
signalled in a message to the 
Governor, requesting that His 
Excellency would not “make 
the operations quite so real- 
istic.” His Excellency sig- 
nalled back, “ Aut Caesar, aut 
nullus.” 

In one station where I was 
quartered there was a very 
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distinguished sailor reigning 
as Naval Commander-in-Chief, 
who was equally noted for 
his brilliant professional at- 
tainments, for his boundless 
hospitality, and for the short- 
ness of his temper. He was 
always giving dances, and he 
made a great point of these 
functions going off with all 
possible éclat. At one of his 
pleasant parties one evening 
I was recovering breath for 
a moment, free of engage- 
ments, when I felt myself 
gripped by the arm and found 
the admiral at my elbow look- 
ing very fierce. ‘‘Why aren’t 
you dancing?” he demanded 
with a most uncompromising 
note in his voice. The plea 
of exhaustion and lack of a 
partner was unceremoniously 
waved aside’ ‘Will you 
dance,” he snarled ferociously. 
“Now! This instant!” Con- 
tumacy, or even hesitation, 
would probably have meant 
being put in irons on the 
spot, so the first eligible lady 
who was available was seized 
upon and whirled off into the 
vortex. 

There is a story told of 
him that one morning he had 
given a tremendous telling-off 
to a young officer for some 
delinquency. He was, how- 
ever, the kindest - hearted of 
men, and when his anger had 
evaporated later in the day, 
it struck him that he had 
perhaps been somewhat harder 
on a youngster, whom he knew 
to be both keen and capable, 
than the circumstances of the 
case quite warranted. So he 
summoned the officer to an 
interview in the stern- walk 
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of his flagship. 
thinking over our conversa- 





“T’ve been 


”? 





tion this morning, Mr : 
he began. “Of course you 
must be perfectly well aware 
that I was bound to find fault 
with you, but I’m a little 
quick-tempered at times, and 
I may have been rather more 
severe in what I said than 
was absolutely necessary.” 
“Oh, that’s all right, sir,” 
answered the young officer 
cheerily, very sensible of his 
Chief’s friendliness; “I really 
didn’t mind what you said 
a bit.” “Damn you, sir,” 
thundered the admiral. ‘“‘ What 
do you mean by that! You 
don’t mind what I say a bit, 
don’t you?”—and the young 
officer got a worse telling-off 
than ever. 

Another admiral, one of the 
old school, a well-known figure 
in the sea-service, and one who 
was credited with the posses- 
sion of wonderful nerve in 
handling a fleet, used to treat 
us gunners with great hos- 
pitality, and often gave us 
pleasant little dinners at 
Admiralty House. Sitting 
over the port wine and 
cigarettes one evening, we 
were talking about naval 
mobilisation, and he was ex- 
plaining to us how the men 
from the coastguard and so 
forth would hurry in and join 
the depdts when the emergency 
came, 

“TI see, sir,” remarked a 
Royal Engineer who was one 
of the party. “And then, of 
course, you will—er—you will,” 
making a gesture with his 
hands, “spread ’em out ”— 
meaning to say that they 
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would be distributed to their 
ships. 

The admiral misunderstood 
the gesture. “Yes. That’s 
it,” he ejaculated with grim 
satisfaction. “Flog ’em.” We 
dared not look at each other. 
There was something irresist- 
ibly comic about the idea of 
mobilisation for war consist- 
ing of a concentration of the 
men in the depdts, and of then 
tricing them up and inflict- 
ing corporal punishment on 
the lot. 

It is always an interesting 
and pleasant experience to at- 
tend foreign army manceuvres. 
Especially is this the case 
when one does so as a guest 
of the country concerned. It 
was the common practice 
twenty years ago for all the 
more important military 
Powers of the Continent to 
invite annually their neigh- 
bours to send “military mis- 
sions” to witness the more 
elaborate exercises of their 
armies which took place in 
the autumn. But that prac- 
tice has been to a great extent 
abandoned of late years by 
common consent, and foreign 
officers are generally only in- 
vited now as a@ more or less 
personal matter and on special 
occasions. One time I was 
included in the military mis- 
sion sent by us to the Italian 
manceuvres, the party consist- 
ing of a general officer and a 
hussar, besides myself. Prac- 
tically every country in Europe 
was represented, and the num- 
erous missions, added together, 
made up a sum total amount- 
ing to quite fifty officers of all 
grades. We were quartered 
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in one of the principal hotels 
in Modena, which had been 
taken for the purpose by the 
Italian Government, and there 
we were entertained in princely 
fashion. 

We all messed together in 
the spacious salle & manger, 
and had our places told off 
to us so as to intermingle 
the various missions as much 
as possible. On the first even- 
ing at dinner, and before we 
had shaken off the preliminary 
awkwardness and had come to 
be on terms of camaraderie, I 
was much taken aback on ob- 
serving my vis-d-vis, a formid- 
able looking Austrian colonel, 
“up end” his knife and fork 
of a sudden, like a bluejacket 
tossing oars, and fix me (as 
I thought) with a stare of 
indignation and abhorrence. 
Then in an emphatic tone he 
pronounced the words, “ Mangi- 
ate come un lupo!” (He eats 
like a wolf.) It was a con- 
siderable relief to find that 
the gallant colonel had a 
slight cast in one eye, and 
that he was in reality look- 
ing past me over my shoulder 
at one of our “colleagues ” at 
a table behind, who repre- 
sented the military forces of 
a portion of the Near East. 
These military missions were 
to a certain extent under the 
segis of the Foreign Office, and 
so one involuntarily adopted 
some of the jargon current 
in the diplomatic world. 
Secretaries of embassy, and 
hangers-on at our legations 
abroad, and people of that 
kind, always refer to other 
local representatives of foreign 
countries as their “colleagues.” 
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“There’s that miserable little 
beast, my ——ese colleague, 
over the other side of the 
road. D’y’ever see such an 
object? Hé! La bas! Papi- 
poupolo mon vieux. Comment 
ga va c’matin? Moi? Moi, 
je me trouve & merveil. Et 
vous?” 

We had to be up at cock- 
crow and, after a hasty meal, 
we took the train, picked up 
our horses at a station some 
miles off, rode about with the 
troops until past noon, and 
then railed back to Modena, 
to arrive there covered with 
dust and in a half-famished 
condition. After the first day 
@ question arose, which was 
seriously discussed by an in- 
formal committee consisting of 
the heads of missions, as to 
whether we were in future on 
returning to make ourselves 
look respectable before dé- 
jetmer, or whether we were to 
defer that process until the 
meal was over. The com- 
mittee decided, in accordance 
with the general wish, that 
the repast was to have priority. 
When we got back from the 
field next day, we of the 
British mission hurried to our 
rooms, washed our hands and 
sponged the dust out of our 
eyes, and reappeared in a 
minute or two. The others 
regarded this proceeding with 
marked disapproval. It was 
just like “les anglais.” They 
wore white helmets. They did 
everything differently from 
everybody else. So we had 
to conform to the general 
practice, and to enjoy the 
welcome meal in quite un- 
necessary discomfort. 
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The late King Humbert was 
present at the manceuvres, 
which were admirably ar- 
ranged, and were most in- 
teresting from the military 
point of view. One day we 
foreign officers rode with him 
into one of the smaller towns 
near Bologna, and the enthu- 
siasm of the citizens on finding 
their Sovereign in their midst 
was a thing to be remembered 
—the demeanour of the Latin 
races of the sunny south is 
very different from that mani- 
fested by us cold - blooded 
islanders on such occasions. 
At the cost of a few lira, and 
on the shortest notice, the 
people had decorated the 
streets with wonderful taste, 
producing a far more pleasing 
effect than is ever to be seen 
in London, or one of our great 
provincial cities, on an occasion 
of rejoicing, even after long 
preparation and at a heavy 
outlay. There was no for- 
mality, no officers riding ahead 
to clear a way for his Majesty ; 
the people seemed to know by 
instinct what was expected of 
them, although bright - eyed 
youngsters were running about 
among our horses’ feet, cheer- 
ing the “Principino,” a hand- 
some shy slip of a lad of about 
seventeen, who rode at his 
father’s elbow, and who is now 
King Victor Emanuel. The 
hussar of our British party 
had only recently been mar- 
ried, and his wife had come out 
from home to join him, with 
the intention of their making 
a few days’ stay in Switzerland 
on the way back after the man- 
guvres were over. She had, 
however, found the heat and 
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the long journey trying, and 
was a little upset when she 
arrived. The King had evi- 
dently heard of this, and when 
he was dismissing us that day 
he called me up to him, and 
inquired with the greatest 
kindliness as to the health of 
my wife. A courtier would of 
course have informed him that 
the invalid was going on very 
well (as she was), and would not 
have let him see that his royal 
memory for faces had failed 
him for once. But I blurted 
out that I had not got a wife, 
and explained that the lady in 
question was the consort of my 
cavalry comrade. His Majesty 
was quite put out at having 
made what was a very natural 
and quite harmless mistake. 
“On ne doit pas faire des 
bétises comme ga—en roi,” he 
said, 

One day when there was a 
pause in the manceuvres, two 
or three of us foreign guests 
made an arrangement with 
the Italian officers concerned, 
to go round the barracks of a 
regiment at Modena which 
was not taking part in the 
operations, and I obtained 
leave to bring my servant, a 
big gunner, to see what was to 
be seen. Amongst other things 
we were to visit the men at 
their mid-day meal, and the 
gunner had been warned to 
praise everything to the 
utmost if questioned. His 
face was a study in emotions 
when he saw the soup—it 
looked like water that eggs 
had been boiled in; but he 
smacked his lips and gave an 
Italian officer, who spoke to 
him in broken English, to 
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understand that the food was 
“fine.” The Italian officer 
was much impressed with the 
gunner’s stalwart proportions, 
and pronounced him to be 
“simpatico.” One did not in 
reality require a private ser- 
vant, seeing that handy soldier 
orderlies had been told off to 
each of us. But our general 
had thought fit to saddle him- 
self with a courier, as if a 
trip to North Italy was a very 
serious undertaking indeed. 
The courier proved nothing 
but an encumbrance, and stood 
in need of as much looking 
after as a bassinette-full of 
babies; the gunner proved 
most useful in supervising this 
troublesome person, interven- 
ing when he was going to lose 
the tickets, or to get into the 
wrong train, or to do any of 
those foolish things which 
instinct seemed ever to be 
prompting him to do. 
Although there is, of course, 
no prospect of honours and 
rewards for the soldier on the 
active list who takes part in a 
campaign in the capacity of 
unaccredited spectator, an ex- 
perience of this kind is likely 
to be highly instructive, and 
is sure to be extremely inter- 
esting. From the point of 
view of professional study, it 
is of great advantage to be 
able to go where one likes, 
to be present at the critical 
point during an action, and to 
move from one portion of the 
field to another at will, so as 
te obtain a good general idea 
of the tactical situation and 
to note the progress of the 
fight. It is convenient, more- 
over, to be in the position of 
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selecting one’s own time for 
withdrawing oneself, supposing 
that the fire becomes unpleas- 
antly warm. I was present 
with the Greek army during 
the later phases of their dis- 
astrous conflict with the Turks, 
& campaign where it was 
judicious to be amongst the 
leading detachments when it 
came to a retreat. 

At Athens I had been fur- 
nished by H.M. Representative 
with a letter of introduction 
to the War Minister, but had 
found it impossible to get into 
touch with that official. The 
passages and corridors of the 
War Office were hopelessly 
congested with reservists en- 
gaged in exchanging their 
mufti nether - garments for 
uniform ones—it seemed an 
odd place for carrying such 
an operation out,—and eventu- 
ally I repaired to the Pireus, 
without the permit to proceed 
in a transport up the coast 
which I had hoped to obtain. 
But my dragoman proved 
more than equal to the occa- 
sion when we arrived on the 
jetty. Ask leave? What for? 
Leave would only be refused. 
And he took the three ponies 
on board the steamer which 
was awaiting the arrival of 
the troops, placed them in a 
well - sheltered corner of the 
main deck, and then deposited 
my personal effects in the one 
respectable cabin that was to 
be found in the vessel. The 
troops arrived shortly after- 
wards and came pouring on 
board. After we had cast off 
and were getting under weigh, 
their commanding officer ap- 
proached me somewhat diffi- 
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dently and asked as a favour 
that he might be permitted to 
share monsieur’s cabin, a re- 
quest to which a_ gracious 
assent was accorded. 

On the way up to the front 
a bundle of rugs somehow 
went astray. Their loss would 
have been inconvenient enough, 
as it was cold at night in the 
hills, but for the Crown Prince, 
who was Commander-in-Chief, 
hearing of it, and most kindly 
sending me over a pair of 
blankets, with a message to 
say that the officers on the 
line of communications had 
been directed to look out for 
the bundle, which would prob- 
ably come to hand in a day or 
two—as indeed it did. The 
blankets sent over were white 
ones, of the finest quality, not 
at all of the type one usually 
meets with on active service, 
and they had a “K” (Kon- 
stantinos) and a crown em- 
broidered in each corner. 
Shortly after their arrival 
an American correspondent 
happened to come in to pass 
the time of day, and I showed 
him the blankets with the air 
of one accustomec to meet with 
these little civilities at the 
hands of royalty. The Am- 
erican correspondent became 
greatly excited. “Major,” 
said he, “I'll give you fifty 
dollars for those blankets 
—right new. And see here; 
lll throw in my big coat, 
80 you won’t be feeling cold. 
Come. That’s what I call a 
square deal.” He would not 
listen to protestations to the 
effect that the goods did not 
belong to me. He was pre- 
pared to go to seventy - five. 
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And if I would just sit down 
and write out, say, four hundred 
words about my career and my 
services, and anything else of 
a personal nature suitable for 
publication, he would cable it 
off now to the . Well, 
he recommended me to stop 
over this side if that was my 
idea of doing business; and 
when he took himself off the 
dragoman received stringent 
instructions to guard my be- 
longings with a jealous eye. 
That American correspondent 
had a predatory look, and he 
might attempt a foray with 
a —— of carrying the blankets 
off. 

During a pause in the opera- 
tions, and at a time when there 
seemed some likelihood of a de- 
finitive suspension of hostilities 
in consequence of the interfer- 
ence of the Great Powers, I 
drove back over the mountains 
to Lamia with the correspond- 
ent of one of our illustrated 
journals, for a change, and we 
paid a visit to Thermopyle. 
The topographical features of 
the locality must have under- 
gone a transformation since 
the days of Leonidas, for under 
the tactical conditions that ob- 
tained in the brave days of 
old, three hundred men cer- 
tainly could not have held a 
defile so broad as it is in the 
present day, against an army. 
But whatever alterations Na- 
ture may have carried out 
during the past two thousand 
years, the hot spring from 
which the famous pass derives 
its name flows on for ever as 
@ monument to the men of 
Sparta. It gushes out from 
the mountain-side in volume 
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like a trout stream, and at so 
high a temperature that you 
can hardly hold your hand in 
it at the actual orifice. The 
water is so impregnated with 
sulphur as to make you sneeze, 
and a tribute to its medicinal 
qualities is paid in the form 
of rude bathing-sheds, which, 
however, were deserted at the 
time of our visit on account of 
the war. Nothing would serve 
my companion but to bathe, 
and the consequence was that 
when we got back to Lamia 
he was extremely unwell, and 
was obliged to send for a 
doctor, 

We were quartered in the 
attics of the local hotel, a 
vast apartment under the raf- 
ters which was broken up into 
cubicles like a dormitory at 
school, Here we lived in close 
communion with all sorts and 
conditions of men, women, and 
children. There were refugees 
from Thessaly, accompanied by 
belongings which under no con- 
ceivable circumstances could 
have been of any use to any- 
body. There were officers. 
There were soldiers, There 
was a prehistoric-looking Ger- 
man who had been engaged 
in burrowing for antiquities 
under the shadow of Mount 
Olympus, and whose archzo- 
logical activities had been in- 
terrupted by the approach of 
the Osmanli hordes. The 
doctor arrived in due course, 
and I was invited into my 
companion’s cubicle to act as 
interpreter, for he was happier 
in the handling of a pencil 
than in conversing in foreign 
tongues. The doctor was one 
of those long, thin, dried - up 


sort of old men in spectacles 
who figure as professors in a 
play, and his examination took 
the usual form of question and 
answer and of feeling the pulse 
and inspecting the tongue. As 
the conversation was carried 
out in a mixture of French and 
German and Italian and Eng- 
lish, interlarded with occasional 
Greek, it would have been be- 
wildering even if it had not 
been concerned with somewhat 
technical subjects. However, 
the doctor eventually wrote 
out a prescription in the ver- 
nacular, pocketed one of the 
filthy bank-notes which serve 
as currency in the country, and 
took his departure. 

All this time singular sounds 
had been issuing from the ad- 
joining cubicle, as of somebody 
attempting to stifle his mirth 
and simultaneously pulling on 
clothes; and scarcely had the 
doctor disappeared when there 
came a knock at the door, and 
there bounded in upon us like 
an indiarubber ball a fat little 
man, partially dressed in uni- 
form and in a condition of 
uproarious hilarity, who let 
loose upon us a torrent of 
French, and who introduced 
himself as a colonel in the 
Greek Army Medical Service. 
He had overheard the conver- 
sation with the civilian doctor, 
and the diagnosis: the man 
was an imbecile, an impostor, 
an ignoramus; his questions 
had been absurd, his conclu- 
sions preposterous. By this 
time the colonel had my com- 
panion by the wrist with his 
tongue out, and almost before 
we had recovered from the 
shock he had thrust another 
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prescription, also of course in 
Greek, into my hand, and had 
bounced out of the cubicle and 
back into his own, where we 
could hear him still chuckling 
to himself as he apparently 
betook himself to bed again, 
although it was about five 
o’clock in the afternoon. Phy- 
sicians may, or may not, be a 
capable and devoted body of 
men in the Kingdom of the 
Hellenes, but professional eti- 
quette would not appear to be 
their strong point. Whether 
my friend made a selection 
between the two prescriptions, 
or whether he partook of both, 
or of neither, I do not recol- 
lect; but, be that as it may, 
he was completely restored to 
health by 3 A.M. on the follow- 
ing morning. 

For that evening a pair of 
stormy petrels in the shape of 
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Mr Villiers and Reuter’s Cor- 
respondent arrived suddenly 
from Athens, veteran cam- 
paigners both of them, of the 
type which knows instinctively 
when stirring events are about 
to take place. From what 
they let fall on diseovering 
that I was a soldier and not 
&@ newspaper man, it became 
evident that we ought to be 
hurrying back to the front 
again. We started off from 
Lamia at dawn, and as we 
topped the rise just short of 
Domokos a little before noon, 
something hurtled through the 
air overhead and buried itself 
with a crash in the hill-side 
above us. It was the shell 
fired from a Turkish howitzer 
which ushered in the last battle 
to be fought with smoke powder 
by disciplined armies on the 
continent of Europe, 
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JAMES DOUGLAS, M.D. 


SURGEON VENTURER, ™ 


BY GENERAL THE RIGHT HON. SIR HENRY BRACKENBURY, G.C.B. 


ONCE in a way, by a stroke 
of good luck, one comes across 
a book, unattractive in ex- 
ternal appearance, and with 
a title that conveys little—a 
book of which one has never 
heard,—but which, on perusal, 
is found to be a mine of adven- 
ture and of illustrations of 
bygone customs. Such a book 
is the ‘Journals and Reminis- 
cences of James Douglas, M.D..,’ 
edited by and privately printed 
at New York in 1910 for 
his son, through whose kind 
permission we are enabled to 
present this sketch to the 
readers of ‘Maga.’ 

The frontispiece at once 
arrests the attention. It is a 
portrait of one who is thus 
described by his son :— 


“He was a superb man, endowed 
not only with remarkable gifts of 
mind, but a massive and well- 
balanced frame. Every feature of 
the face, the size and contour of the 
head, even the bushy crop of hair, 
which refused to be smoothed, but 
stood erect and defiant, bespoke 
strength of purpose and activity of 
intellect. 

“Oliver Wendell Holmes, after 
once meeting him, said he did not 
know whether most to fear or to 
admire him, but that in his head and 
figure he was the nearest approach 
to a Jupiter Olympus of any man he 
had ever seen. He had many of the 
qualities of greatness, for his char- 
acter possessed the elements out of 
which either a man of wide profes- 
sional repute or a statesman of 
commanding influence might have 


been compounded, and therefore those 
who knew him well wondered that he 
remained obscure. Perhaps he knew 
himself better than others knew him, 
and may have suspected that the 
strong pee of his nature were 
mingled with others so inconsistent 
that the resultant was a character too 
eccentric and full of contradictions to 
bear the scrutiny of the public eye.” 


This fine old Scotsman was 
born at Brechin, in Angus, in 
the year 1800, his father being 
a Wesleyan minister. We have 
a delightful picture of the 
hard-working, earnest, simple- 
minded minister, whose “life 
was spent in one long process 
of introspection and self-dissec- 
tion,” whose chief pursuits, 
apart from his work, were 
trout-fishing and collecting re- 
ligious anecdotes, with which 
he filled several volumes that 
passed through several editions. 

From Brechin the minister 
was moved in turn to Carlisle 
and to Dumfries, at which 
places, as a Methodist minister 
could not well be seen walking 
through the streets with a rod 
and a basket, his son James had 
always to join him with those 
necessaries at the river’s side. 

It is with this son that we 
are concerned. Taken by his 
father from the Academy at 
Dumfries, where he was ad- 
vanced in Virgil, he was sent 
at the age of twelve to 4 
Wesleyan College in Yorkshire, 
when, finding he was losing 
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ground in his studies and 


having in vain urged his 
father to remove him, he took 
French leave, and returned to 
Dumfries on foot, thus showing 
in early life that strong dis- 
position and unhesitating re- 
liance on his own judgment 
which marked his later career. 
The father submitted to what 
the son decided, and a few 
months later, having been 
transferred to Penrith in Cum- 
berland, apprenticed the boy, 
then only thirteen years old, 
to Dr Thomas Law, one of the 
Ellenborough family, and the 
leading medical man in the 
Lake District. The indenture 
of apprenticeship is, considering 
the boy’s age, an extraordinary 
document. This lad of thirteen 
is to be taught the trade, art, 
mystery, or business of a sur- 
geon apothecary and man- 
midwife, and in return it is 
covenanted that he 


“shall and will diligently and faith- 
fully serve him the said Thomas 
Law, his Secrets Keep, his lawful 
Commands do and perform, Damage 
to his said Master he shall an 
nor Willingly permit to be done by 
others, the goods of his said Master 
he shall not Waste, nor lend them 
without his Consent to any, he shall 
neither buy nor sell without his 
Masters leave, Taverns Inns or Ale- 
houses he shall not frequent, At 
Cards, Dice or any wninweal game he 
shall not play, Fornication Commit 
nor Matrimony contract nor from 
the service of his said Master Day or 
night shall Absent himself, but in 
all things as an honest and faithful 
apprentice shall and will demean 
and behave himself towards his said 
Master and all his during all the said 
term of five years,” 


As perquisites, the lad had 
the shilling which was the fee 
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for blood-letting or tooth-draw- 
ing. That for blood-letting 
was very remunerative, as it 
was the custom of the country 
people generally to be bled 
every spring, and of many to 
be bled in autumn also. In 
fact, these perquisites rendered 
the boy independent of his 
father for the expenses of 
clothes and pocket-money. 

Writing in his seventy-ninth 
year, Dr Douglas, then a skilled 
and experienced surgeon, up- 
holds this system of training 
medical students as calculated 
to turn out more efficient and 
practical men than that in 
which the students’ medical and 
surgical education is restricted 
to lectures and to witnessing 
the ordinary practice in the 
wards of a hospital, and his 
knowledge of drugs to what he 
can learn from books, But we 
cannot but think of the risks 
run by Dr Law’s patients, for 
during the second year of his 
apprenticeship this boy, then 
fourteen, had charge of the 
surgery, made up the prescrip- 
tions, and attended the pauper 
patients. 

At the close of his five years’ 
apprenticeship he commenced 
his studies at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, attending lectures on 
chemistry, physic, obstetrics, 
and anatomy, and following the 
practice at the hospitals; but 
he cut the first session’s course 
short, and accepted an ap- 
pointment as surgeon of a 
whaler (the ship Trafalgar, of 
Hull), for a voyage to the 
Arctic regions, The examiner 
appointed to inquire into the 
qualifications of candidates con- 
fined his examination in this 
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case to ascertaining that the 
aspirant had served a five years’ 
apprenticeship, and passed a 
session at college at EHdin- 
burgh. Thus before he was 
nineteen years old this lad was 
intrusted with the medical and 
surgical care of a ship’s crew, 
about to engage in one of the 
most dangerous occupations 
known to seamen—whaling in 
the Arctic seas,—with a salary 
of four guineas a month, a 
guinea for every whale caught, 
and a guinea for every thousand 
seals killed. 

The Government, desirous of 
encouraging the fishery, allowed 
a bounty of £300 to every ship, 
as well as all dutiable articles 
to be shipped free of duty, and 
exempted the requisite number 
of harpooners, boat-steerers, and 
other skilled hands from the 
press - gang, requiring the 
owners on their part to carry 
and man at least seven boats 
with seven men in each, and 
to complete the crew to the 
requisite number by taking 
Shetland men. 

The ship left Hull with a 
crew of 36, and Lerwick, after 
taking in 18 Shetland men, 
on the Ist April 1819, with a 
crew of 54. This day, being 
Sunday, the boy surgeon, still 
two months under his nine- 
teenth birthday, performed the 
functions of chaplain, reading 
the common prayers used by 
the Church of England, and 
“making compensation” to 
the officers and crew, most of 
whom were Wesleyans, by read- 
ing one of Wesley’s sermons. 

The voyage lasted till the 
21st August, the ship having 
penetrated the Arctic circle to 
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81° north, nearer to the North 
Pole than any ship prior to 
that date, except those under 
Sir John Ross. We have the 
surgeon’s journal complete to 
30th July; and it is full of 
adventures with whales, polar 
bears, unicorns, and ice, of 
which we can only give one 
or two specimens. As usual 
several ships were fishing in 
company. Here is an adven- 
ture with a whale— 


“One of the Spencer's harpooners, 
approaching it for the purpose of 
lancing it, received a blow from 
the whale’s tail which knocked the 
boat out of the water; it struck 
the boat a second time, so that it 
went to pieees and sank, through the 
weight of the lines, leaving the men 
struggling on the surface: they were, 
however, speedily picked up by the 
other boats. The harpooner was 
standing up, and was knocked out by 
the first stroke of the animal’s tail.” 


Here an adventure with a 
polar bear— 


“Captain Hawkins, of the Zver- 
thorp, of Hull, attacked a bear in 
the water; his gun would not go 
off, and he attempted to run his 
whale-lance through it as it ad- 
vanced ; the lance, however, struck 
on its breast bone, and the bear, 
wrenching it out of his hand, got 
into the boat, and seizing him by the 
thigh, made off to the nearest ice. 
The men were paralysed for a minute 
or two, when they followed the bear, 
throwing the loose articles in the 
boat at it: one of them hitting it on 
the head, it left hold of the captain 
and followed the boat, which, — 
a turn, picked up the captain an 
took him on board.” 


More than onee there was 
deadly peril from ice. Some of 
the icebergs were 1400 feet high. 

But we must leave this 
fascinating journal of the 
whaling voyage and follow 
our embryo surgeon’s career. 
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On the termination of his 
Arctic voyage he went back to 
Edinburgh to finish the pre- 
scribed curriculum. He was 
a pupil of the famous Robert 
Liston, then a private lec- 
turer on anatomy and sur- 
gery, and of Dr Home, the 
lecturer on Materia Medica, 
who was so interested in a con- 
versation with the lad upon 
the anatomy and habits of the 
fauna of the Arctic regions 
that at its close he shook hands 
with him, leaving in his hand 
the fees whieh the lad had just 
paid him for his course of 
lectures. Some weeks before 
his twentieth birthday James 
Douglas passed his examina- 
tion before the Royal College of 
Surgeons in Edinburgh and 
received his diploma. 

His object now was to be ad- 
mitted a member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London. 
He therefore proceeded there, 
attached himself to the practice 
in Guy’s and St Bartholomew’s 
Hospitals, and attended the 
lectures of Mr Abernethy and 
Sir Astley Cooper. His uncle 
promised to pay all expenses 
connected with his admission to 
the College, but there was an 
obstacle in the way: the rules 
required candidates for mem- 
bership to be at least twenty- 
twoyears of age. No declara- 
tion was admitted, but a copy 
of the baptismal register must 
be putin. This young Douglas 
obtained through his grand- 
father, and presented himself 
for examination. When asked 
for his certificates, he handed 
them in with his Edinburgh 
diploma. The President, Sir 
David Dundas, looked them 
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over and asked for the certifi- 
cate of his age. He presented 
his grandfather’s letter enclos- 
ing the extract from the parish 
register. The President com- 
menced reading the letter, and 
then, without reading the 
baptismal certificate, stuck it 
on a file. The boy asked for 
its return, saying he might 
require it in India, where he 
was about to proceed, and the 
President returned it to him. 
Having passed an examination 
by Sir Everard Home and Mr 
Keate on the anatomy of the 
urinary organs, he was mus- 
tered with eight others of the 
fourteen candidates in the Hall, 
and, after an address by the 
President, took the customary 
oaths. The following day, being 
his twentieth birthday, he was 
presented with the Diploma of 
a Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons in London. 

He now sailed as surgeon in 
the Theodosia, a trader owned 
by Mr Gladstone of Liverpool, 
father of the well-known states- 
man, for India, hoping for a 
permanent appointment in 
that country through the in- 
fluence of relatives and con- 
nections in the Company’s 
service or on the Board of 
Directors. Meanwhile he ac- 
cepted temporary employment 
with the artillery at Dumdum. 

The most interesting part 
of the Indian journal is that 
connected with missionary 
enterprise. Then, as now, the 
Hindu was not an easy subject 
for conversion to Christianity. 
The mission under Mr Lynch 
at Royah Pettah had been in 
existence for seven years, and 
had made twelve converts, 
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“most of whom were employed 
about the establishment.” Mr 
Douglas made the acquaintance 
of the Baptist missionary, the 
Rev. Dr Carey, who, with his 
colleagues, Messrs Marshman 
and Ward, had come out to 
India twenty years previously, 
and, having been refused per- 
mission to remain in the East 
India Company’s territory, had 
taken refuge under the Danish 
flag atSerampore. Marshman 
had been a printer, Ward a 


weaver. 


“Dr Carey, who, when I became 
gc with him, stood high in 
public estimation as a gentleman 
and a profound Oriental scholar, had 
been, a while hefore, invited to dine 
with Lord Hastings, the Governor- 
General. While in the anteroom an 
officer of high rank inquired of an 
aide-de-camp, ‘ Was not that fellow a 
shoemaker?’ Dr Carey, who over- 
heard the question, stepped forward 
and answered, ‘Oh no, sir, I was 
only a cobbler.’” 


Yet it was these men who 
were instrumental in bringing 
about the abolition of suttee, 
which at this time was in full 
vigour. During six months in 
one year more than 300 widows 
were burned alive in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Calcutta 
alone. Mr Douglas was the 
involuntary witness of many 
suttees in 1821, and he de- 
scribes in detail the dreadful 
ceremony, the son setting fire 
to the pile in which his mother 
was consumed, bound to the 
body of her dead husband. On 
one occasion the widow had 
extricated herself from the pile 
and run off. The friends had 
caught her, placed her again 
on the pile, and burnt her. 
Mr Carey laid an information 
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against them. Nothing was 
done to them; but the Gover- 
nor-General (Warren Hastings) 
issued an order that no suttee 
should take place except under 
the permit of a Commissioner, 
and this was only to be ob- 
tained on the affidavits of her 
relatives that it was the widow's 
own desire. This merely result- 
ed in the increase of suttee, 
and in the belief that it had the 
approval of Government. A 
further strong appeal was made 
to Hastings, in which it was 
proved that 70,000 widows had 
been burnt alive since the first 
appeal in 1804, and suttee, at 
least the public practice of it, 
was at length abolished. 

In 1823 Mr Douglas returned 
to England to receive from the 
Directors an appointment as 
surgeon in the East India Com- 
pany’s service, but he never 
returned to India. 

In order to show the causes 
of this change in his plans, 
we must introduce another 
character upon the stage— 
also a Scotsman—one Gregor 
M‘Gregor, “grandson of the 
M‘Gregor who was brought 
from Scotland in the reign of 
George II. as a sample of a 
real Highlander who could 
handle the claymore.” This 
Gregor M‘Gregor, who claimed 
to be the Chief of the Clan 
Alpin or Gregor, to be de- 
scended from the ancient kings 
of Scotland, and to be entitled 
to prefix Sir to his name, 
appears to have served in the 
British army in Portugal, and 
to have been promoted to 
the rank of captain. But he 
left the British army, went 
to Venezuela, married a niece 
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of General Bolivar, lost what- 
ever property they had in 
a great earthquake, obtained 
a post in the revolutionist 
army under General Miranda, 
and eventually command of a 
division. Dissatisfied with the 
prospects of the insurgents in 
Venezuela, he proceeded to the 
United States, with whose 
views upon the Spanish pro- 
vinces of the Floridas he was 
well acquainted, and proceeded 
to organise a filibustering ex- 
pedition against Amelia Island, 
a Spanish possession, as part 
of East Florida. Backed by 
some merchants of Savannah, 
who had faith in his success, 
and who paid him 30,000 
dollars for as many acres in 
his anticipated possession of 
East Florida, and accompanied 
as second in command by Col- 
onel Fusen of the United States 
Army, he disembarked with 
some 60 men, all that he had 
been able to get together, 
under the guns of the Spanish 
defences, Encountering no op- 
position from the cowardly 
Spanish commandant, he oc- 
cupied the town and fort of 
Fernandina at the entrance of 
the St Mary’s River. 

Here, acquiring daily some 
addition to his forces, he 
established a depdt for the 
insurgent privateers — the 
buccaneers — who infested the 
Atlantic seaboard, and by an 
impost of sixteen and a half 
per cent upon their sales, with 
other charges, hoped to build 
up @ military chest for the 
purpose of extending his con- 
quest over East Florida. But 
money did not come in in 
sufficient amounts, and he 
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was unable to advance to the 
attack. At length the Spanish 
Governor of Fort St Augustine, 
an Irishman by birth, assumed 
the initiative, and sent a force 
of 300 men to attack M‘Gregor, 
but their commander was a 
coward, and the attack failed. 

M‘Gregor was at the end of 
his resources, when the spirits 
of his garrison were revived 
by the arrival of Commodore 
Aury, an adventurer who 
sailed under the united flags 
of the republics of Mexico and 
Venezuela, and preyed upon all 
flags alike, with prizes valued 
at 60,000 dollars. M‘Gregor, 
however, sick of the whole 
affair, determined to with- 
draw from his conquest. Aury 
undertook to pay all the 
debts of the Amelian trea- 
sury and landed his followers, 
the refuse of all nations, 
men of all colours, collected 
from the mass of iniquity 
spread at this time over the 
islands of the West Indies and 
the Spanish Americas. The 
United States annexed this 
nest of pirates, but M‘Gregor 
had retired to the Bahamas. 

M‘Gregor’s next venture was 
an expedition to seize the town 
of Porto Bello and to capture a 
Spanish treasure ship, with the 
aid of a crew of ruffians enlisted 
by his partners in England. He 
took the town, but missed the 
galleon. Then his crew got 
so drunk that most of them 
were killed by the royalists 
whom they had just defeated. 
M‘Gregor himself escaped and 
swam to his ship, which was 
wrecked on the coast of Hon- 
duras. 

British interest in Honduras 
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was created in the eighteenth 
century by the growing de- 
mand for mahogany. About 
the middle of that century a cer- 
tain Colonel Robert Hodgson 
took possession of the Mos- 
quito shore as agent of the 
Governor of Jamaica, of which 
colony it was then a depen- 
dency, and formed some kind 
of settlement there. And the 
Duke of Albemarle, when 
Governor of Jamaica, went 
through the farce of investing 
one of the Indians as King of 
the Mosquitos under the pro- 
tection of England. But a 
treaty made between England 
and Spain in 1783, and con- 
firmed in 1786, only recog- 
nised the right of England, 
“without derogating from his 
Catholic Majesty’s right ef 
sovereignty,” to cut timber 
over a certain strip of terri- 
tory. The Poyais country was 
included in this strip. 

With this bogus King of 
the Mosquitos the shipwrecked 
M‘Gregor ingratiated himself, 
and obtained from him a grant 
of some fifty million acres, or 
76,000 square miles, to which 
the king had no real title. He 
undertook to colonise this ter- 
ritory, and assumed the title 
of Cazique of Poyais. He 
issued a proclamation that he 
was sailing for Europe for the 
purpose of securing religious 
and moral instructors, the im- 
plements of husbandry, and 
persons to assist in the cul- 
tivation of the soil. ‘ No per- 
son,” he wrote, “ but the honest 
and industrious shall find an 
asylum in the territory.” 

He now proceeded (1821) to 
England to float his scheme 
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for a colony. He obtained the 
services of a certain Thomas 
Strangeway, K.G.C., whom he 
called captain of the native 
Poyais regiment and aide-de- 
camp to his Highness the 
Cazique. He commenced with 
a campaign of literary adver- 
tisement. Messrs Blackwood 
published in 1821 an old manu- 
script by Colonel Hodgson, 
written in 1757, and in 1822 
‘A Sketch of the Mosquito 
Shore,’ written by Strange- 
way as a bait to lure the 
public into the net that was 
being spread for them. It 
was a compilation of the most 
glowing description of the agri- 
cultural possibilities of the 
West Indies transferred to 
the swamps of the Honduras 
coast. 

Strangeway’s statements 
were challenged in ‘The 
Quarterly Review’ for October 
1822. The impudent author 
and his fictitious titles were 
soundly castigated; the pro- 
ject was held up to derision. 
But none the less M‘Gregor 
succeeded in obtaining money 
(Dr Douglas says £16,000) for 
his shadowy land titles, and the 
purchasers organised a company 
for the purpose of colonisation, 
establishing offices at 1 Dow- 
gate Hill, with a Secretary to 
the Government of Poyais in 
attendance. 

Thus far we have followed 
the careful narrative of the 
editor of the Journals. We 
now take up the thread of 
the story from an account 
read before the Literary and 
Historical Society of Quebec 
many years later by the 
author of the Journals. 
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On his return from India, 
in the autumn of 1822, James 
Douglas received an appoint- 
ment as assistant surgeon in 
the Bengal Presidency. While 
in London waiting for a vessel 
to take him to Caloutta, he 
filled up his spare time by 
attending the lectures and 
practice of Sir Astley Cooper 
in Guy’s and St Thomas’s Hos- 
pitals. One day he saw on 
the notice board an open letter 
addressed to Sir Astley Cooper 
by the Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment of Poyais, requesting 
him to recommend a _ well- 
qualified surgeon to  accom- 
pany a party of settlers to 
the Mosquito Shore. He went 
to the office in Dowgate Hill, 
where he found three or four 
portly gentlemen, directors, 
who induced him to give up 
his appointment in India and 
enter their service, on a salary 
of £1 per diem, with a fur- 
nished house, servant, horse, 
medicines, &c. He sailed on 
22nd November—his fellow- 
passengers being Colonel Hall, 
the commandant ; a secretary, 
and a commissary. In the 
fore cabin were twenty-seven 
young men, three of them 
married; and in the steerage 
forty-six men and women and 
a few children. 

In February 1823 they ar- 
rived on the Mosquito Shore, 
and anchored off the mouth 
of the Black River. The 
natives, who came off in a 
large canoe, objected to their 
landing ; and, a hurricane aris- 
ing, they were driven off, and 
bore away for the Island of 
Bonacea, where they remained 
ten days to repair damages 
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to sails and rigging, and 
where many of the passengers 
were laid up with sore feet 
due to the deposit of the 
eggs of the chigoe under the 
skin, in consequence of going 
without shoes or stockings. 
Returning to the mouth of 
the Black River, they found a 
tremendous surf on the bar, 
but landed safely in large 
canoes. 

From the Regulations of the 
Poyais Land Office, these unfor- 
tunate people—most of whom 
had paid in advance for their 
land grants—were entitled to 
find “a remarkably healthy 
climate, agreeing admirably 
with the constitution of Euro- 
peans,” an “extremely rich and 
fertile soil,” a “country beauti- 
fully varied by hill and valley, 
with fine savannahs and plains,” 
and “ready and profitable mar- 
kets,” together with “many 
very rich gold mines.” 


“The native Inhabitants are a 
brave and independent Race, who 
esteem and are affectionately attached 
to the British. Most of them speak 
English, are considerably advanced 
in Civilisation, and their Labour can 
be had on very moderate terms.” 


Nor is this all. Thomas 
Strangeway, in the book to 
which we have already re- 
ferred, had, as a frontispiece, 
a picture of a number of 
good - looking buildings, sur- 
rounding a church with a re- 
spectable steeple, as though 
that were the existing settle- 
ment. What did they find? 
““We looked in vain for the 
church and the houses which 
we had been led to believe 
existed. The unbroken forest 
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reached down to the water’s 
edge. The tents having been 
left on board, we were fain 
to make fires of the drift- 
wood and sleep on_ the 
beach.” 

Next day, guided by the 
Indians, they selected a site 
for a settlement on the bank 
of a lagoon, and commenced 
clearing away trees and brush- 
wood, bringing ashore tents 
and baggage and provisions. 
Tents were pitched; but many 
preferred, owing to the in- 
tense heat, to build wigwams 
of trees, spare blankets, and 
branches. On the third day 
they were visited by a party 
of Caribs, the aborigines of 
the West Indian Islands, who 
had been defforted by the 
British to the mainland. 
With them, whom he found 
superior to the Mosquito In- 
dians, Mr Douglas established 
a good understanding, and en- 
gaged a party to build him a 
house, having corner-posts and 
door-posts of pine, with cross 
ties, walled in with wild sugar- 
cane, thatched with leaves of 
the palm-tree, and with sugar- 
cane doors and windows that 
swung from the posts. On 
the fourth day two puncheons 
of rum and some casks of pork, 
beef, and flour were brought 
ashore. 

On the fifth day the captain 
of their ship, fearing another 
hurricane, sailed away, taking 
with him the arms, spirits, 
merchandise, medicines, and 
five of the settlers, leaving 
word that he would not re- 
turn, but would land the goods 
at Cape Gracios a Dios. That 
night the hurricane levelled 
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the huts and carried away 
the tents, leaving the wretched 
settlers exposed to the full 
violence of the storm and a 
deluge of tropical rain. On 
the following day and for 
some days subsequently they 
lived on peccary, venison, fish, 
and fruits supplied to them 
by the Indians in exchange 
for rum, powder, and shot. 
But when the rum gave out, 
the Indians disappeared. 
There were several cases of 
bilious remittent fever, which 
changed to an obstinate in- 
termittent. The doctor had 
nothing to combat them with 
but his lancets and a phial 
of tartar emetic. At the end 
of March there were ten such 
cases, but no deaths as yet. 
The supply of tea, sugar, 
biscuit, and flour was ex- 
hausted; nothing remained 
but salt beef. 

Colonel Hall now set off in 
a@ canoe with two settlers and 
some Indians, hoping to find 
their vessel, the Honduras 
Packet, at Cape Gracios a 
Dios. 

Early in April the Kenealy 
Castle arrived from Leith with 
160 more settlers, who were 
safely landed with their bag- 
gage; but she brought no 
provisions for the colony. All 
that could be obtained from 
her were such surplus stores 
as had been laid in for the 
voyage and remained unex- 
pended, and a very small 
supply of medicines. On the 
11th April Douglas’s earthly 
career was nearly closed. 
Upset in a canoe in the 
breakers, half a mile from 
shore, he was saved by some 
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Indians. On the 15th the 
Kenealy Castle sailed, the 
sickness on shore increased, 
a great deal of rain fell, and, 
as the people were not shel- 
tered from it, they suffered 
greatly. The atmosphere be- 
came thick, sultry, and op- 
pressive; the type of the fever 
changed, and one young man 
died. Here follow extracts 
from the Journals. 


“25th. Of 220 individuals all were 
sick, with the exception of nine. 
One family of seven persons—father, 
mother, and five sons—were all ill; 
they lay on the ground on cane 
leaves. On visiting them this even- 
ing, found the mother had been dead 
some hours, without the knowledge 
of the others. 

“96th. To-day, three of the men, 
while crossing the lagoon in front of 
my house, in a pitpan, upset. One of 
the party, a g swimmer, struck 
out for the shore; he had only pro- 
ceeded a few yards when he shrieked 
out and suddenly sank. He had evi- 
dently been seized by one of the 
alligators, which were numerous in 
the lagoons. Alligator was shot the 
next day. 

“27th. To-day a highly respectable 
and very worthy man committed 
suicide. He had been ill, but was 
recovering, though still unable to 
rise. He bosinted: that he was going 
to die, and wished me to take charge 
of his little property, and a letter to 
his wife. Last evening I had given 
him a little wine ; this morning, when 
on my way to visit him, I heard a 
shot fired, and, on entering his hut, 
found that he had loaded a horse- 
sa to the muzzle, and had literally 

lown himself to pieces. Not being 
able to get any one to dig a grave, I 
collected some brushwood, which I 
piled in his hut, and set fire to it. 
To-day five men and a woman took 
a large dory, got safely through the 
surf, and off to the northward. 

“28th. The two young men who had 
been upset with me in the surf and 
another left the settlement with some 
Indians who were going to Balize.” 
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The fate of the unhappy 
settlers who tempted fate at 
sea rather than remain amidst 
the miseries of Poyais had 
better at once be told. Of 
the six who left on the 27th, 
two were brought in later by 
a Spanish turtling - boat to 
Balize. Their canoe was 
wrecked on a rock; they 
saved some salt-beef but no 
water. After lingering for 
several days, two died from 
thirst. Two more died on 
board the Spanish boat which 
brought in the two survivors. 
Of these, one was the woman, 
who had suffered least of all. 

The three young men who 
left the settlement on the 
28th were seized by the 
Indians and thrown  over- 
board about a mile and a 
half from shore. Two were 
drowned, the third swam to 
shore, reached Omon, and was 
sent to Balize. 

On the 1st May Colonel Hall 
returned, bringing some medi- 
cal and other stores from the 
Honduras Packet, but he had 
been unable to induce the master 
of that ship to bring her back 
to the settlement. The journal 
of the 6th says: “Every one 
sick and helpless, excepting, 
Colonel Hall, myself, and a 
rascal named M‘Gregor.” 
Rascal this M‘Gregor may 
have been, but not so great 
a one as his namesake, Sir 
Gregor, who, after pocketing 
his £16,000, had allowed his 
lying statements to be used 
to lure these unhappy souls 
to this death-trap. 

On the 7th, George Fred- 
erick Augustine, the King of 
the Mosquito nation, arrived, 
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accompanied by several of his 
chiefs. This bogus king’s ar- 
rival appears to have been 
caused by the advent, at the 
same time as Colonel Hall’s 
return, of one Marshall Ben- 
nett, who had been sent by 
the Governor of the Balize 
British settlement with the 
king’s annual present, and 
to gather information as 
to the settlement. King 
George had in March issued 
at Cape Gracios a Dios a 
proclamation declaring his 
grant of land to Sir Gregor 
M‘Gregor to be null and void, 
and repudiating his right to 
the title of Cazique of Poyais, 
and the claim that Poyais was 
an independent State. 

King George Frederick 
Augustine stayed for eight 
days, during which he caused 
his people to hunt and fish 
for the settlers—a perfect god- 
send to them in the state to 
which they were reduced. “ He 
was a tall and handsome-look- 
ing man, but a most debauched 
character. He drank exeess- 
ively, swore a good deal, and 
was extremely fond of playing 
at all-fours. He spoke and 
read English remarkably well.” 
One of his staff was very 
communicative, and related to 
Douglas, ‘‘ with diabolical glee,” 
the story of the final destruc- 
tion of the Spanish settlement, 
more than thirty years previ- 
ously, in which he had taken 
part. He told how on a dark 
night the Indians had sur- 
rounded the entire place, and, 
while the inhabitants were 
asleep, had set fire to the 
buildings and massacred every 
man, woman, and child, not 








one escaping. He told the 
surgeon that his hut was 
erected on the site of the 
Spanish hospital, which ac- 
counted for the square tiles 
and broken glass that had been 
found when levelling his floor, 
He pointed out the site of the 
church, and took him to see 
the house of the Spanish 
Governor. Cutting a way 
through the bush with ma- 
chetes, they found the remains 
of what had once been a good 
stone dwelling. This satisfied 
Douglas that the frontispiece 
of Strangeway’s book was not 
purely mythical, but had prob- 
ably been taken from an old 
Spanish print. 

On the 15th May King 
George and his Court suddenly 
departed in great wrath. He 
had offered to guarantee pos- 
session of their lands — such 
lands !|—to the settlers on con- 
dition of their taking the oath 
of allegiance to him. To this 
demand Colonel Hall would 
not listen. Angry words en- 
sued ; the king and his follow- 
ing went off in their canoes to 
Cape Gracios a Dios, taking 
away all the Indians, thus 
stopping the supply of game, 
fish, and fruit, upon which the 
settlers were dependent for 
existence. 

On the 20th May Marshall 
Bennett returned to the settle- 
ment in a small schooner, and 
took away as many of the 
worst cases among the sick 
as his vessel would hold. In 
his evidence before an inquiry 
held by Major-General Codd, 
H.M. Superintendent and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Balize, he 
says that he took away sixty- 
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six on this trip, all but three 
of whom were sick with fever. 
He landed them at Balize. 

On their departure Douglas 
“felt a peculiar depression of 
spirits,” and while conversing 
with Colonel Hall, became sud- 
denly seized with acute pain in 
the head and giddiness, reached 
his hut with difficulty, and bled 
himself, but was unable to 
bandage up his arm after the 
operation. He did not recover 
consciousness for some days, 
when an obstinate intermittent 
fever set in, which reduced him 
to a skeleton. All he could do 
during the intermissions was 
to sit at the window and shoot 
parrots, lizards, or anything 
eatable or uneatable which 
came within shot, to sustain 
life in himself and an Irish 
woman whom he had taken in 
and nursed some time before. 
This poor and faithful woman, 
herself suffering from fever, 
devoted herself to his care. 

While Douglas was in this 
state Bennett returned with a 
schooner, The Mexican Eagle, 
chartered by H.M. Superinten- 
dent at Balize, to remove the 
remaining settlers and the 
stores, making several trips 
for this purpose. The stores 
were housed in Bennett’s ware- 
house ; some were used to feed 
the settlers while in Balize, 
some to supply provisions to 
the few who were shipped back 
to England, and as the balance 
was rapidly deteriorating, it 
was sold at public auction. 

The last of the settlers were 
brought away from Poyais in 
H.M. sloop of war, Redwing, in 
the month of June. A Com- 
mittee was formed at Balize 
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“to superintend and regulate 
the charity of public and 
private funds for the relief of 
the unfortunate people.” The 
hospital was too small to ae- 
commodate the sick, so the 
women and children were re- 
moved to a large chapel and 
the remainder quartered on 
the inhabitants. We do not 
learn what was the number 
of deaths, but we know that on 
1st August forty-nine widows 
and orphans were shipped back 
to England. 

Such is the tale of this 
murderous swindle. Was any 
one brought to justice for it? 
So far from that, we learn 
that a petition was presented 
to the Secretary of State by 
W. J. Richardson and five 
other “merchant sufferers,” 
who claimed that Marshall 
Bennett and other magistrates 
at Balize, with the connivance 
of H.M. Superintendent, had 
removed £30,000 of goods from 
Poyais, and had by force and 
persuasion carried off settlers 
whom the petitioners had at 
great expense conveyed thither. 
Were these petitioners — the 
portly gentlemen directors of 
Dowgate Hill — themselves 
the dupes of that arch-rogue 
Gregor M‘Gregor? Dr Douglas 
thinks they were, and that they 
acted as they did from ignor- 
ance. But what are we to 
say of M‘Gregor, when we find 
him again in 1836 promulgat- 
ing a Constitution for Poyaisia 
as an independent republic? 
In 1839 he petitioned the 
Venezuelan Government for 
pecuniary assistance, citizen- 
ship, and restored rank in the 
army, all of which requests, 
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we are told, were granted. 
That is the last we hear of 
him. 

To return to Surgeon 
Douglas. On arrival in the 
Redwing at Balize he was 
placed in lodgings with a kind 
negress. The ague persisted ; 
he was thin as a whipping- 
post, yellow as a guinea. In 
September he was unable to 
rise, and retained only a dim 
recollection of a gentleman 
visiting and praying with 
him, of arriving on board a 
schooner in a hammock, lying 
for days in his berth at 
Havannah, waiting for a 
convoy of men-of-war, as 
the West India seas were 
infested by pirates, arriving 
at Bosten, and being placed 
in quarantine, whence he was 
removed to a boarding-house 
and attended by Dr Warren, 
to whom he says that under 
Providence he owed his life. 

Weak and emaciated, he 
embarked in a schooner for 
New York. Some Irish people 
he met on board persuaded 
him to travel with them to 
see something of the United 
States. They went by water 
to Albany, and thence as far 
as Utica, where, owing to the 
banks of the canal having 
given way, he found himeelf 
stranded, as he was too weak 
to accompany his companions 
by land. His health began to 
improve; but winter was at 
hand, and the canal would be 
closed by ice. He was medi- 
tating return to New York, 
when an accident occurred 
which altered entirely his 
future life and career. 

He was asked by a farmer, 
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whom he had occasionally met 
at the hotel table, to visit a 
man who had been run through 
the body by the handle of a 
pitchfork. He operated suc- 
cessfully, removing a plug of 
clothes that had been carried 
into the abdomen. The patient 
recovered without any unto- 
ward symptom. The surgeon 
found himself famous, Surgical 
practice poured in on him. He 
abandoned the idea of India, 
built a house, married happily, 
sent to England for his brother 
George, and settled down to 
practice, with the intention of 
spending his life in Utica. His 
health steadily improved. In 
the autumn of 1824, at the 
invitation of the faculty of the 
Medical College at Auburn, he 
gave a course of lectures on 
Anatomy and Surgery there, 
receiving liberal payment. 
The New York State’s prison 
was at Auburn; the law gave 
for dissection the bodies of all 
prisoners dying in prison, 80 
there was no lack of subjects 
for dissection. The honorary 
degree of Doctor of Medicine 
was conferred upon him. 

On his return to Utica, his 
brother George having arrived, 
he fitted up a dissecting-room 
over his office, and resumed his 
dissections, having obtained 
the body of a negro boy, a 
slave of Judge Kipp. This fact 
became known, and as body- 
snatching was a State prison 
offence, the Judge was taking 
steps to send him to Auburn 
as a State prisoner, when he 
boldly called on the Judge, 
pleaded his cause and the 
cause of science, and was let 
off for this occasion only. 
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“The following summer passed 
very pleasantly. I was very success- 
ful in my practice, very happy in my 
domestic relations, and very sanguine 
in my future prospects. In the en- 
suing autumn I again fulfilled my 
engagements to the Auburn Medical 
College, and returned to Utica to m 

ractice and to my studies. A Scotc 
fad, without friends, had died at a 
factory at Hartford, about four miles 
from town ; instead of his body, mis- 
taking the grave, I got that of a well- 
known and highly respected citizen. 
A few days afterward, being suddenly 
called out, I left my office door un- 
locked for my brother, who was at 
the moment absent. On my return 
I found a stage-driver, who, finding 
no one in the office below, had gone 
upstairs, and was looking at his old 
employer. He exclaimed, ‘I guess I 
never expected to see my old friend 
P. again.” He assured me that he 
would not mention the circumstances, 
etc., etc. I professed to believe him, 
but as soon as he was gone my brother 
and I reburied the remains, and hav- 
ing no faith in the stage -driver’s 
romises, but full faith in Judge 

ipp’s assurances, Mrs Douglas and 
I packed up a few things, I harnessed 
my horse to a small sleigh, called a 
pung, and lost no time in getting into 
Canada, by crossing the St Lawrence 
on the ice at Ogdenberg. My brother 
remained in Utica for some months 
to sell my house and settle my affairs. 
I never heard that the stage-driver 
mentioned his discovery, and my 
flight may have been needless. At 
any rate, this abruptly terminated 
my citizenship of the U.S.” 


He now made his way by 
Montreal to Quebec, which he 
determined to make his future 
home. Here he was joined by 
his brother, and paid his ex- 
penses by chance practice and 
by practice among the shipping. 
He determined to give a course 
of lectures and demonstration 
on anatomy, and commenced 
in a cellar in his house, later 
accepting the offer of Dr Pain- 
chaud, the leading French 
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pbysician, to use a small build- 
ing adjoining his residence. 
Invited by Dr Morrin to 
witness an important surgical 
operation at the Hétel Dieu 
Hospital, he attended there, 
but Dr Morrin was absent. A 
patient was introduced with 
an arm which had been crushed 
from fingers to shoulder in a 
threshing-machine, There was 
much discussion as to what 
should be done, when Douglas, 
a stranger to all present, gave 
an opinion as to the opera- 
tion that should be performed. 
“Who are you, and what do 
you know about it?” was the 
reply. He said it was an 
operation he had already per- 
formed, and if the operator 
would accept his assistance, he 
would secure the patient from 
any risk of hemorrhage. The 
operation was then performed, 
and the patient recovered with- 
out the occurrence of any bad 
symptom. This brought him 
into notice, and he obtained 
an extensive and remunerative 
medical and surgical practice. 
A severe attack of typhus fever 
in the winter of 1828-9 nearly 
cost him his life, and the strain 
of nursing him through his 
protracted illness undermined 
his wife’s constitution and 
caused her subsequent death. 
Early in the year 1832, 
warned by the British Govern- 
ment that Asiatic cholera had 
made its appearance in Eng- 
land, the Government of Canada 
called a meeting of medical 
men and others. Dr Skey, 
who presided, said that no 
danger was to be apprehended, 
as cholera would not cross the 
Atlantic, but advised taking 
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the opportunity for introducing 
sanitary reforms. Douglas said 
he was convinced the cholera 
would cross the Atlantic, gave 
his reasons for his belief, and 
announced that he had en- 
gaged the cabin of a schooner 
to convey his wife and family 
to a remote point of Gaspé as 
soon as navigation should open. 
“Tt was,” he says, “like the 
bursting of a bomb-shell on the 
meeting.” 

The cholera came: out of a 
population in Quebec of about 
30,000 the mortality was about 
3200. George Douglas was 
appointed quarantine officer 
at the station of Grosse Isle, 
and another brother, Richard, 
came out to help the hard- 
worked James, whose only re- 
laxation, when worn out with 
mental exertion and want of 
sleep, was an occasional two 
hours’ trout-fishing. 

In the autumn of 1846, when 
carrying out an amputation for 
frost-bite, Douglas pricked his 
finger, and though he escaped 
with his life, recovered only 
with the loss of his sense of 
smell and a shrunken fore- 
finger. This determined him 
to take a partner, with whom 
he established a private hos- 
pital for the treatment of the 
numerous cases of typhus ar- 
riving among the immigrants 
from Ireland. 

But we cannot follow in 
detail this remarkable auto- 
biography, full of interest- 
ing and amusing anecdotes 
drawn from personal experi- 
ence. We must pass to the 
great work of its author’s 
mature years, the treatment 
of the insane. During the 





French dominion in Canada, 
and since its conquest by the 
British, the insane had been 
exclusively in the hands of the 
nuns, except some who were 
confined in jails. In the 
spring of 1845 the Grand Jury 
of Quebee made a very strong 
presentment on the subject. 
Approached by the Govern- 
ment, Dr Douglas expressed 
the opinion that the patients 
would be benefited by the dis- 
use of confinement and other 
methods of severe treatment ; 
and, other attempts to deal with 
the matter having failed, he 
agreed to take charge of the 
lunatics for three years on an 
understanding that the Gov- 
ernment would then provide a 
suitable asylum for them. He 
leased a country house at Beau- 
port, and Doctors Fremont and 
Morrin became his partners in 
the undertaking, and remained 
so till their deaths. 

Up to this date—we quote 
from Dr Douglas’s report in 
1849— 


“insane persons were confined mere- 
ly as unmanageable, or as danger- 
ous to the community or to them- 
selves. No measures were adopted 
for their restoration to reason. ey 
were shut up in separate cells, were 
debarred intercourse with the world 
and with each other, were left to 
brood over their disordered fancies, 
until they became maniacal, tore 
their clothes, became filthy in their 
habits, and from a well-known law 
of nature that the faculties become 
dormant for want of exercise, be- 
came imbecile or idiotic. Occasion- 
ally a patient was removed by his 
friends; rarely was one discharged 
restored to reason.” 


It was to remedy this state 
of affairs that Dr Douglas and 
his partners now embarked on 
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their undertaking. The insane 
confined in the Quebec and 
Three Rivers Districts, and 
later those from the jail at 
Montreal, were removed to this 
temporary asylum. This is the 
story of the removal of those 
from the General Hospital of 
the Grey Nuns in Quebec— 


“They were removed in open car- 
riages and in cabs. They offered no 
resistance; on the contrary, they 
were delighted with the ride; and 
the view of the city, the river, trees, 
and the passers-by, excited in them 
the most pleasurable emotions. On 
their arrival at the Asylum of Beau- 
port, they were placed together at 
table to breakfast ; and it was most 
interesting to witness the propriety 
of their conduct, to watch their 
actions, to listen to their conversa- 
tion with each other, and to remark 
the amazement with which they re- 
garded everything around them. 
All traces of ferocity, turbulence, 
and noise had suddenly vanished ; 
they found themselves again in the 
world, and treated like rational 
beings; and they endeavoured to 
behave as such. 

“ As soon as their muscular powers 
were sufficiently restored, the patients 
were induced to employ themselves 
in occupations the most congenial to 
their former habits and tastes. Some 
worked in the garden; others pre- 
ferred sawing and splitting wood. 
The female patients were taken out 
daily, and many of them engaged in 
reading in the garden. 

“The effects of this system were 
soon apparent in their improved 
health and spirits; they became 
stronger, and ate and slept better. 
Some of them were restored to 
reason.” 


To this noble task of reliev- 
ing the wretchedness of the in- 
sane Dr Douglas devoted the 
remainder of his life till his 
sixty-sixth year, when he invol- 
untarily retired. For twenty 
years he had carried on the work 
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under the strain of pecuniary 
difficulties. The system was 
one of contract, the Govern- 
ment paying so much a head 
for each patient. When we 
state that the sum allowed was 
only one shilling and eight- 
pence a-day, and that the 
doctor contractors had from 
this to provide housing, food, 
lighting and heating, medical 
attendance, nursing, and medi- 
cines, it will be easily under- 
stood that there was small 
margin for profit. In_ his 
private hospital for typhus 
patients Dr Douglas’s charge 
had been four dollars a-day ; 
the Government allowance for 
his insane patients was only 
four-tenths of a dollar. The 
contract was renewed for vari- 
ous terms of years. Patients 
were forced on the contrac- 
tors in excess of the accom- 
modation. The doctors found 
themselves driven into great 
expenditure on new buildings. 
The editor of the Journals, 
who himself in his early years 
unofficially assisted his father 
in the management of the 
asylum and studied medicine 
to qualify himself to be his 
father’s partner and successor, 
tells the story of the circum- 
stances under which his father 
was driven to part, at a great 
sacrifice, with his interest in 
the asylum, and says with 
great truth, “ This whole story 
of the buying and selling of a. 
sacred public trust, and the 
calculation of profits from the 
treatment of the most helpless 
of all afflicted creatures, is in 
itself an unanswerable argu- 
ment against farming out the 
insane.” 
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The property in the asylum 
and the contract have now 
gone back to the nuns—Sisters 
of Charity,—and the payment 
per head has been actually 
reduced from what it was in 
1845. The result of such a 
vicious system is—nay, must 
be—that the contractors have 
to consider economy first of all, 
to put it before the comfort 
and wellbeing of the patients, 
and to make it impossible for 
them to introduce improve- 
ments which would tend to 
ameliorate their condition. 
“Under the present contract 
system, whose highest recom- 
mendation is that the cost to 
Quebec Province per head is 
less than is expended on the 
insane by any other civilised 
community in the world, the 
only conclusion to be drawn 


is that either the contractors 
or the patients are being 
starved. Which is it? Per- 
haps both.” 

Dr Douglas lived on at 
Quebec till 1875 ; he then con- 
sented to accompany his son to 
the United States. He had 
spent half a century in Quebec; 
he lived for eleven years longer 
in Phoenixville Pennsylvania, 
and in NewYork. Unsuccessful 
mining speculations had swal- 
lowed up whatever money he 
had accumulated, but we are 
glad to hear from his son 
that “he left all care with 
his shattered fortune behind 
him in Canada, and the last 
years of his life were peaceful 
and happy.” He rests in the 
cemetery at Mount Hermon, 
Quebec, which he was instru- 
mental in creating. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


SIR ROBERT MORIER—JOWETT AND ARISTOTLE—AT BERLIN— 
HIS CONFLICT WITH THE MAN OF BLOOD AND IRON—GERMANY 
AND ENGLAND—THE FAULTS OF THE FOREIGN OFFICE — THE 
BRITISH LION—-WAR NOT THE SUMMUM MALUM— “‘ POPULAR 
VIEWS ”—POLITICS AND LITERATURE—PARAOELSUS, 


RoBERT BURNETT MORIER, 
whose ‘Memoirs and Letters ’! 
have been most skilfully edited 
by Mrs Rosslyn Wemyss, was 
destined to diplomacy from his 
cradle. The immortal creator 
of Hajji Baba was his uncle; 
his father was for many years 
Minister-Plenipotentiary to the 
Swiss Confederation ; and long 
before Robert Morier was old 
enough to go to Oxford he was 
familiar with the mysteries of 
foreign policy, an interested 
frequenter of the Chanceries of 
Europe. Thus it was his good 
fortune to begin life with three 
languages and a knowledge of 
foreign countries, which for 
a young Englishman is the 
easiest key to unlock a know- 
ledge of his own. Only for 
a moment did he waver in 
his allegiance to his ordained 
profession. An enthusiasm 
for ‘Coningsby,’ which he 
read at eighteen, turned his 
thoughts to the bar and 
the House of Commons. His 
mother speedily cocled his 
ardour for the author of 
‘Coningsby,’ who, said she, 
“has the reputation of being 
an unworthy member of Young 
England,” and after an inter- 
val of a few months he was 


able to declare that his ‘‘return- 
ing love for diplomacy grows 
warmer every day.” He recog- 
nised that the age of rotten 
burghs was over, and that 
nothing could “be more noble 
than asserting one’s country’s 
high character before the 
astonished eyes of foreigners.” 
He entered Oxford, therefore, 
with his mind made up, and 
he devoted the years of his 
sojourn there to the study of 
Humane Letters, the best pre- 
paration for the duty which 
was before him, of lying abroad 
in the service of his King. 

Nor did he ever underrate 
the debt which he owed to his 
University. He was not of 
those who take the learning 
that Oxford has to give and 
then complain that she did not 
teach him something else. “If 
I take stock of what Oxford 
did for me,” he wrote to Jowett 
thirty years after he had taken 
his degree, “I can safely say it 
made me personally acquainted 
with one Jowett, one Thucy- 
dides, and one Aristotle. Num- 
ber 1, thank God, has never 
parted from me, nor I from 
him. Number 3 did a deal for 
me for many years afterwards, 
and even to the present day. 





* Memoirs and Letters of the Right Hon. Sir Robert Morier, G.C.B., from 1826 
to 1876. By his Daughter, Mrs Rosslyn Wemyss. 2 vols. London: Arnold. 
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In these days of total moral 
anarchy it is well worth con- 
sidering what that old ethical 
discipline of the unreformed 
Oxford schools did for the 
generations it educated. . . . 
Say what you will, it is in- 
calculable what a body of 
ethical doctrine, assimilated 
partly as dogma and partly 
as science so as to become a 
very part of one for the rest of 
one’s life, will do for aman. I 
very much doubt if specula- 
tions on the solar spectrum 
and the microscopic investiga- 
tion of protoplasm will do as 
much. Number 2 has always 
haunted me as the poire pour 
la soif, that I should reserve 
for the day that I should really 
be called upon to do public 
work, having a dim but deep 
recollection of the concentrated 
political wisdom which it con- 
tained.” After all, Aristotle 
and Thucydides are not bad 
sources for a diplomatist, and 
Morier was certainly wiser to 
drink at those fountains of 
wisdom than at the stagnant 
pools of ancient charters and 
forgotten treaties. Indeed, he 
neglected none of the benefits 
which Oxford has to bestow. 
He threw himself with all his 
vigour into the activities of the 
place. We find him moving 
at the Union “that the 
establishment of diplomatic 
relations with the Court of 
Rome is peremptorily called 
for by the present state of 
politics in Europe,” reading 
with Temple in Oxford and at 
Bridlington Quay, forming a 
friendship with Stanley which 
endured with their lives, and 
all the while keeping up a keen 


interest in the history of 
Europe. The year of univer- 
sal revolution and disquietude 
could not pass him idly by, 
and the Easter of 1848 found 
him in Paris with Jowett and 
Stanley. He expresses his 
enthusiasm at the prospect 
with a boyish lack of restraint. 
“The extraordinary piece of 
good fortune,” hewrites, “which 
will thus throw me on intimate 
terms during the interesting 
period of their investigation of 
nove res with the two very 
men whose acquaintance [ 
most coveted, and who are 
certainly the two greatest 
men of the age, and with 
whom the intercourse of five 
days would be equal to ten 
centuries of coaching, you may 
suppose I was not so great a 
fool as to throw away. It has 
all been settled in so inconceiv- 
ably short a space of time, in 
fact, only ten minutes ago, that 
it was impossible for me to let 
you know, as we are off in half 
an hour, and intend to be in 
Paris on Sunday night.” And 
yet Morier had more to teach 
Jowett and Stanley of Paris 
and revolution than he could 
learn of them, and no doubt 
they were conscious of their 
advantage in his companion- 
ship. Stanley, at any rate, 
has left a vivid sketch of 
Morier, “a _ Balliol under- 
graduate of gigantic size, who 
talks French better than 
English, is to wear a blouse 
and to go about disguised to 
the clubs.” 

During Morier’s stay at Ox- 
ford his father had been re- 
called from Berne by Lord 
Palmerston in circumstances of 
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peculiar injustice, and David 
Morier rightly deemed it in- 
consistent with his sense of 
honour to demand a nomina- 
tion for his son in the diplo- 


matic service. Robert Morier 
was compelled, therefore, to 
waste some years in the office 
of the Privy Council; and it 
was not until Lord Clarendon 
went to the Foreign Office in 
1852, that Morier was ap- 
pointed an unpaid attaché at 
Vienna. Thus he began the 
real work of his life at a 
later age than falls to the 
lot of most, though it must 
be remembered, in compensa- 
tion, that he set out with 
so profound a knowledge of 
foreign affairs as few am- 
bassadors may boast, even at 
the end of their careers. The 
long years spent abroad im- 
mediately bore fruit. For him 
no period of probation was 
necessary. “For better or 
worse, politics are what I 
live for,” he said many years 
afterwards; and he threw him- 
self into them with all the 
enthusiasm of youth. So it 
is that, from the moment 
when he was appointed to 
Vienna, Mrs Wemyss’ book 
ceases to be a biography, and 
becomes a collection of brilliant 
State Papers. To whomever 
Morier wrote henceforth, he 
wrote as a diplomatist. His 
letters to the most intimate 
friends differ little from his 
despatches to Foreign Ministers. 
He speaks as seldom of himself 
as of the arts. It is the fate 
of nations that engrosses him ; 
and as his energy never 
flagged, as his courage was 
unchecked even by the gout, 
VOL, CXCIL—NO, MCLY. 
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his constant companion, he 
holds our interest without 
difficulty. His Memoirs, in 
brief, might be described as 
The Compleat Diplomatist, or 
the Politician Displayed; and 
we can imagine no better 
introduction to the tangled 
politics of Europe than these 
well-edited volumes. 

It was levelled as a reproach 
against Morier, by those who 
thwarted his advancement, that 
he was obsessed with a fixed 
idea. For many years he was 
haunted by the thought of a 
friendship, fairly and justly 
cemented, between Germany 
and England. The hope of 
such a friendship, the best 
guarantee as he thought of 
European peace, held his 
dreams and waking thoughts. 
From the moment that he was 
transferred, in 1858, to Berlin, 
he worked to this end and with 
this purpose. He went to 
Berlin under what might have 
seemed the best auspices. His 
knowledge of Germany was 
wide and deep. His friends 
in the country were many and 
highly placed. Such a master 
of diplomatic experience as 
Stockmar took “an extraordi- 
nary fancy ” to him, called him 
“his adopted son,” and re- 
garded him for the last eight 
years of his life as “his most 
trusted and intimate friend.” 
Above all, he went to Berlin 
at the urgent request of Prince 
Albert, who wished him to be 
the adviser of Prince Frederick 
William of Prussia and his 
Princess. Moreover, he had a 
perfect faith in the triumph of 
a free Constitution, which he 
believed imminent. His faith 
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was doomed to disappointment. 
The very advantages which he 
believed would attend him in 
Berlin were turned against him. 
His friendship with the Crown 
Prince aroused active and im- 
placable jealousies. Whatever 
was said or done by either of 
them was instantly suspected. 
From the very first Bismarck 
was his powerful and unscrup- 
ulous foe, and though in 1858 
none could foresee the rapid rise 
of Bismarck to omnipotence, it 
was soon evident that Morier 
would suffer defeat in the un- 
equal combat. 

Morier’s dislike of Bismarck 
is intelligible enough. The 
champion of Liberalism could 
not be expected to love the 
man of blood and iron. But 
Morier did not merely dislike 
Bismarck: he underrated him. 
Judging from his point of 
view, he was right to denounce 
him as “one of the most sin- 
ister figures that has ever been 
painted on the canvas of his- 
tory.” That is a perfectly 
intelligible opinion. When he 
speaks of “the mere ephemeral 
symptoms of Bismarckism and 
the like,” or tells Stanley that 
Bismarck is “a straw in the 
current of opinion,” we cannot 
help thinking that the wish 
fathered the thought. Our 
knowledge of Bismarck and 
his aims is drawn from sources 
which were inaccessible to 
Morier. We are none the 
less surprised that he, with 
his genius for affairs and his 
keen insight into the motives 
of men, should have looked 
upon Bismarck, sometimes at 
any rate, as a politician without 
a plan. Thereasons why the two 


should have hated one another 
are evident, as we have said. 
Morier’s friendship with Prince 
Frederick William was of itself 
enough to incur the Minister’s 
displeasure. And then, while 
the one was a champion of 
absolute, the other was a 
champion of constitutional 
government. “Let the mili- 
tary question be solved as the 
King and Bismarck desire,” 
wrote Morier in 1863, “and 
Prussia falls out of the ranks 
of Constitutional States and 
returns to the category of 
enlightened despotisms. Let 
it be solved as the country 
and the Chamber wish, and 
Prussia exchanges her formal 
Constitutionalism for a bond 
fide popular government.” If 
the King and Bismarck had 
net triumphed, the German 
Empire would not hold the 
place which to-day it holds 
in Europe and the world, 
This Morier did not foresee. 
He was an idealist, who looked 
forward to a German future 
“with a body created worthy 
of the soul, of which Goethe, 
Schiller, and Kant were but 
the scintillations.” Bismarck, 
on the other hand, was a prae- 
tical pupil of Machiavelli, who 
believed that the end always 
justified the means, and that 
a statesman’s business was not 
to illustrate a theory of govern- 
ment, but to ensure victory. 
Some years after, Morier 
himself had a clearer vision 
of Bismarck’s ambition. “I 
shall not, I think, be doing Bis- 
marck an injustice,” he wrote, 
“if I affirm that politics present 
themselves to him less in the 
abstract than in the concrete; 
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in other words, very much 
unconnected with principles, 
and very much identified with 
persons. Indeed, his strength 
(and I will venture to say his 
weakness) consists in his being 
the exaggerated embodiment 
of a natural, and in some 
respects a desirable, realistic 
reaction to the idealism of his 
countrymen. This has given 
to his whole method of politi- 
cal action a strong, not to say 
virulent, personal bias. The 
political arena is to him, in a 
very literal sense, a prize-ring, 
in which the bigger man knocks 
down the lesser man and pockets 
the stakes, and not a lecture- 
room, in which the statesman’s 
épyov is, after the fashion of 
the Socratic midwife, to deliver 
mankind of political truth. 
Hence a complete disbelief in 
any ones acting upon any 
moral principle in politics, or 
indeed upon any other than 
personal motive.” If we change 
the word “personal” into 
“national,” there is a great 
deal of truth in this statement. 
Bismarck did not care about 
lecture-rooms. He did care in- 
finitely in placing his country 
in the foremost rank by any 
means, good or evil, within his 
power, and for this Machia- 
vellian patriotism Morier does 
not give him sufficient credit. 
On all grounds, then, the 
two men were incompatible, 
and it is not surprising that 
Bismarck, unhampered by any 
scruple of honesty and sup- 
ported by almost limitless 
power, got the better of his 
antagonist. The whole episode 
is in a sense disgraceful. Bis- 
marck did his best to get Morier 
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out of Germany altogether, and 
finally denounced him, on the 
strength of anonymous letters, 
as an anti-Prussian agitator! 
Yet Morier never wavered in 
his love of Germany. He 
championed her cause to the 
English Government without 
ceasing. Whatever he could 
do he did to extricate her 
from the difficulties in which 
Schleswig - Holstein had en- 
tangled her. Before the out- 
break of the Franco-German 
War, in spite of his French 
blood, he had as little doubt 
of Germany’s success as of 
Germany’s right. When war 
was declared he asserted that 
it “could have been prevented 
if for twenty-four hours the 
British people could have been 
furnished with a backbone— 
it is too late now.” In 
other words, said he, “ Louis 
Napoleon would never face a 
coalition between England and 
Germany, consequently all that 
would have been necessary was 
to indicate the move.” But 
nothing that Morier could do 
or say could assuage the ani- 
mosity of the Prussians, who 
probably believe unto this day 
that he did his best to aid 
Bazaine in escaping from Metz. 
So that, when he saw a pros- 
pect of a change, he found a 
certain pleasure in it. “It 
may seem strange to you,” he 
wrote to E. von Stockmar in 
1870, “that I should be glad 
to leave Germany. ... My 
joy, however, is mixed with 
no little bitterness. I have 
worked hard and conscienti- 
ously at an ‘idea’ for the last 
fifteen, I might almost say 
twenty, years. It was the 
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political and heart-union of 
England and Germany... . 
It is the feeling of total and 
irremediable impotency to do 
any good—the sense that, for 
any good I have done, the last 
fifteen years might as well be 
wiped out of my life—which 
makes me yearn to leave a 
theatre in which I can only 
witness faults committed with- 
out the power to prevent them. 
Only a few days ago, Usedom 
mentioned my name before an 
illustrious Prussian diplomat- 
ist. The latter started with 
horror and said, ‘You don’t 
mean to say you have inter- 
course with that man; Fr ist 
ja der Feind Preussens.’” A 
poor reward, truly, for years 
of zealous endeavour, to be 
called the enemy of Prussia! 
Nor is it surprising that in 
a moment of vexation Morier 
should confess he “has come 
to believe as the first article 
of his faith that there is no 
good to be done in the world 
except by rascals.” 

Did the enmity which Ger- 
many cherishes against Eng- 
land spring from a definite 
and ascertainable source, it 
might easily be dealt with. 
The worst of it is that it is 
mysterious and unreasonable. 
In Germany it may be manu- 
factured at will by an inter- 
ested press or by hostile 
politicians. For instance, no 
sooner had Germany declared 
war against France in 1870, 
than a feeling of hatred against 
England grew with astonish- 
ing rapidity all over Germany. 
Everywhere it was said and 
believed that England was 
opposed in sympathy to Ger- 


many, that the French navy 
was supplied with Newoastle 
coal, that the French cavalry 
was mounted on Irish horses, 
that Birmingham was pouring 
her ammunition into France, 
As a matter of plain fact, we 
preserved our neutrality with 
the utmost correctness, and had 
we interposed in Germany’s 
support we should certainly 
have foiled the plans of Bis- 
marck. What, then, was the 
motive or the cause of the 
outburst? Perhaps Bismarok 
hoped by involving us in a 
mist of misrepresentation to 
strengthen his own hands when 
the day of settlement came. 
Morier, at any rate, was gravely 
perturbed, and though he feared 
that after the struggle the ill- 
will would not cease, he did 
his best to furnish an explana- 
tion. In the first place, a 
general belief was entertained, 
as we have said, that our 
manufacturers were aiding the 
French. “The copper capsule 
of a chassepot cartridge,” said 
Morier, “engraved with the 
trade-mark of a Birmingham 
firm—should such, which God 
forbid, chance to be extracted 
in a German hospital—might, 
in the present temper of men’s 
minds, raise a storm of national 
vindictiveness in the German 
people which it may take 
generations to allay.” Whether 
the copper capsule was ever 
found we do not know. It is 
clear that the vague hatred, 
set alight in 1870, would have 
flamed fiercely without fuel. 
And, said Morier, there was 
another reason more subtly 
estranging than this. The war 
of 1870 assumed in the popular 
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imagination the semblance of 
a continuation of the war of 
liberation waged against the 
first Napoleon. ‘“ Now, in the 
Napoleonic legend,” he con- 
tinues, “Germany had not 
stood alone in her struggle for 
existence against Imperial 
France: England had stood by 
her side, and in the German 
Pantheon the name of Welling- 
ton became indissolubly asso- 
ciated with that of Bliicher. 
It is the great gap in the 
actual picture caused by 
England’s neutrality which is 
so keenly affecting the imagina- 
tion of the educated rank and 
file of the North German army, 
... It is as if some old and 
trusted companion in arms had 
forsaken them in the hour of 
their great need, and the present 
bitterness is in exact proportion 
to the vividness with which 
former services are remem- 
bered.” That a sentimental 
grievance of this kind should 
have aroused the fury of a 
nation is not easily credible. 
Yet Morier attaches vast im- 
portance to it, and, as we 
know, Morier’s knowledge of 
Germany was unrivalled and 
at first hand. For many 
reasons, too, such a grievance 
as this should have been 
instantly dispelled. Bismarck 
knew perfectly well that he 
had made war himself at the 
moment most favourable to 
himself. As he wished to 
obtain all the fruits of victory, 
80 he would not have permitted 
another to share in the hazards 
of the war. There was no 
desertion, because no aid was 
asked or wanted. Moreover, 
England had forgotten long 
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ago the Napoleonic legend. 
She had fought side by side 
with France in the Crimea, and 
the fact that England gave no 
support to her late ally might 
surely have satisfied the senti- 
ment of Germany. The truth 
is, Morier’s explanation leaves 
us unconvinced. Germany’s 
dislike was as difficult to com- 
prehend in 1870 as it is to-day. 
How shall we fight or plac- 
ate it? We can do neither. 
Nothing will abolish the griev- 
ances of sentimentality save 
the accidents of time and 
chance. We may wake up 
one morning and find ourselves 
living on terms of friendship 
with Germany. Meanwhile 
we can do no more than be 
prepared to meet whatever 
crisis arises with our arms 
and our ships, and assure 
ourselves that the voice of our 
diplomacy is heard and re- 
spected in the Courts of 
Kurope. We know the truth, 
and if we fall below the occa- 
sion there is no excuse for our 
folly. 

It was, in fact, our con- 
stant failure to play a part 
on the Continent which made 
Morier despair of his country. 
There is nothing in Mrs 
Wemyss’ volumes which we 
should more surely take to 
heart than her father’s just 
denunciation of the Foreign 
Office. “We have altogether 
lost our sense of international 
existence,” he wrote, “and I 
fear it will never come back 
unless we can have some great 
national misfortune and dis- 
grace, which I heartily pray 
may come when we have suf- 
ficient strength of reaction in 
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us.” During the years which 
Morier spent in Germany he 
had unnumbered opportunities 
of observing England’s futility. 
In the dispute over Schleswig- 
Holstein we “sided with neither 
party and yet remained ac- 
tive.” We did worse than 
this: we sent Lord Kimberley 
(then Lord Wodehouse), who 
knew nothing of Europe or of 
diplomacy, on a mission to per- 
suade Denmark and Prussia 
to come to terms! Six years 
before Gortschakoff had de- 
scribed this politician in terms 
which should have been a warn- 
ing even to a Liberal Govern- 
ment. ‘ Milord Wodehouse,” 
wrote the Russian statesman, 
“est un jeune homme qui, je ne 
doute pas, s’entend parfaite- 
ment en affaires agricoles, 
mais qui ne sait rien du métier 
de diplomate.” The mission 
had no other effect than to 
put a black mark in Lord 
Kimberley’s mind against 
Morier. “You know Lord 
Kimberley has always been an 
enemy of mine,” wrote Morier 
to Jowett in 1880; “he has 
twice done me deep wrong and 
prevented my appointment to 
important posts.” Worse than 
this, he did England, too, deep 
wrong on Morier’s account. 
When Morier was British 
Minister in Portugal, he 
drafted and signed the Lo- 
renco Marques treaty. The 
treaty was on the verge of being 
ratified when Lord Kimberley 
ordered it to be dropped, and 
thus made possible the Boer 
War of 1899. Is it strange, 
then, that Morier should have 
complained of England’s inter- 
national incapacity ? 
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But it was at the time of 
the Franco-German War that 
his fury was at its height. 
“ We sit like a bloated Quaker,” 
he said, “too holy to fight, 
but rubbing our hands at the 
roaring trade we are doing in 
cartridges and ammunition.” 
He was heartily ashamed of 
the so-called British Lion. 
“Poor beast,” he wrote, “his 
sympathies and his instincts 
have been right enough, and 
he did in his foolish, clumsy 
sort of way recognise that it 
was his duty to fight for 
Belgium against somebody— 
he couldn’t quite make out 
whom. But then, his keeper! !” 
With the utmost contempt he 
describes Gladstone’s going 
about “on the steamer of the 
Cobden Club collecting opinions 
from individual members, like 
a monkey asking for ha’pence.” 
And thus he found the con- 
clusion irresistible, ‘“ that 
modern England, as_repre- 
sented by the Reform Parlia- 
ment and incarnated in the 
person of Mr Gladstone, has 
lost the sense of her Imperial 
position and become denuded 
of the instinct of dealing with 
her peers.” Indeed, England’s 
only hope lay in the accession 
to power of a Tory Govern- 
ment, and when that came in 
1874, Morier eagerly welcomed 
it. Mr Disraeli, he said, “has 
once for all rescued the Queen’s 
foreign affairs from the limbo 
to which they had been con- 
signed by the shopkeeping 
class of English politicians, 
when he described them as 
England’s home affairs in 
foreign parts.” Well might he 
call this a golden definition! 
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And though under Mr Glad- 
stone England suffered a re- 
lapse, @ sounder tradition was 
in effect established by Disraeli, 
to which we still do our best 
toconform. At any rate, until 
the Labour Party takes office, 
we are not likely to sink again 
to that state of national de- 
crepitude which acquiesced in 
the monstrous Alabama award. 

Morier was no mere critic. 
If he saw clearly the evil from 
which England suffered, he saw 
also what remedy was needed. 
“The one desideratum at pres- 
ent,” he wrote, “is a Foreign 
Minister who can treat foreign 
politics objectively.” He be- 
lieved in 1866 that Lord Stan- 
ley was the one Minister who 
might succeed in a difficult 
situation. And even Stanley 
had certain failings which im- 
paired his usefulness. He be- 
lieved, for instance, in the 
heresy that ‘whoever may 
administer affairs, it is opinion 
that governs,”—a heresy which 
prevails triumphantly to-day, 
and which Morier did his best 
to combat. ‘ Opinion,” he an- 
swered with perfect justice, 
“must become incarnate be- 
fore it can be effectual for 
good. The word must become 
flesh. Lord Stanley’s error is 
the separating the politician, 
that is the exeeutor of opinion, 
from the thinker, that is the 
creator of opinion.” It is in 
errors of this kind that lies 
the greatest danger threatening 
England. If once “the will of 
the people” invades the realm 
of foreign policy, we cannot 
hope any longer to keep or to 
fortify our Empire. Few men 
born in the British Isles have 
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the skill, the tact, or the know- 
ledge to confront successfully 
such men as Bismarck or 
Gortschakoff. When our For- 
eign Ministers have become 
the tools of a proletariat which 
does not know the difference 
between a mile and a kilo- 
metre, or what distance sep- 
arates Paris from St Peters- 
burg, then we must enclose 
ourselves within our own bor- 
ders and let the world go as 
it will. 

And in another respect 
Morier was the wisest of 
counsellors. He was the friend 
of peace, yet he would not 
declare himself the enemy of 
war. He knew well that what 
was worth having was worth 
fighting for, that the extinc- 
tion of the martial spirit was 
an unmixed evil. A passage 
contained in a letter to Jowett 
cannot be quoted too often. 
‘‘There is one more point in 
your letter,” he wrote in 1873, 
“T wish to refer to. I believe 
we are very heartily agreed in 
the main as to what English 
foreign policy should be. Only 
I cannot formulate my policy as 
if it were identical with look- 
ing upon war as the summum 
malum, There are things which 
appear to me infinitely worse 
than war, worse than an unsuc- 
cessful war even. And as one 
of these very much worse 
things, I consider the national 
habit of looking at war as 
the summum malum. Unless 
a nation in its collective capac- 
ity retains the power of feeling 
that death and ruin are prefer- 
able a hundred-fold to life and 
prosperity under certain con- 
ditions—unless, in a word, it 
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can, le cas échéant, be moved 
by the feeling so splendidly 
described in the conversation 
between old Talbot and young 
John in ‘ Henry IV.,’ it is lost, 
hopelessly lost.” Thus speaks 
the voice of honour and wis- 
dom, and if England refuses 
to listen to it, the day of her 
humiliation is at hand. 

It is impossible within the 
limits of a review to give a 
complete impression of the ex- 
cellent matter contained within 
these two volumes. <As Me- 
moirs serving for the elucida- 
tion of history, they will have 
@ permanent value. Such 
chapters as those on the 
political condition of Prussia, 
the Hessian Constitution, and 
the Diet of Hungary, furnish 
lucid, well-ordered information 
hardly obtainable elsewhere. 
The character of the old Em- 
peror William is drawn with 
the sure hand of a master. 
Above all, Morier’s opinions 
are soundly established upon a 
knowledge of facts. He had 
no interest in “ popular views.” 
“We consider it a national 
privilege,” he once said, “to 
talk freely upon the concerns 
of the whole world; but we 
do not always remember that 
this privilege involves the cor- 
responding duty of understand- 
ing, or at least trying to 
understand, the subjects we 
discuss.” This carelessness, the 
vice of democracy, is pecu- 
liarly our own. It has grown 
vastly since Morier denounced 
it. We cannot pick up a 
newspaper without finding 
shining examples of the folly 
of those who express dogmatic 
opinions upon problems whose 





solution is far beyond their 
reach. There is a gentleman, 
for instance, called the Rev. 
Silvester Horne, M.P., who 
bears two incompatible titles, 
—one after and one before 
his name,— who hopes, we 
suppose, to make the best of 
both worlds, and who keeps 
the pulpit at his Tabernacle 
at the same time that he fills 
a seat in the House of Com- 
mons. Not long since he 
gave us a foretaste of the 
stuff that will be talked in 
favour of the Disestablishment 
of the Welsh Church. If the 
Bill provided for the hand- 
ing over of the churches, 
he gave notice “that person- 
ally he should oppose it as 
strongly as he could.” He 
does not want the money 
of the Church. Evidently he 
wants the cathedrals of the 
Church. Will he, we wonder, 
surrender to the Church the free 
use of his Tabernacle, which 
is wont to echo the “cheers ” 
and “laughter” evoked by Mr 
Lloyd George? On this quest- 
ion he is silent. ‘ Disestablish- 
ment,” says he, “is a way to 
Christian union, and he looks 
forward to the time when 
they all as religious bodies 
would be marching together 
to these cathedrals as wit- 
ness of real unity of the 
religious life of the Welsh 
people.” If this reverend mem- 
ber of Parliament would take 
the trouble to think or to 
look with a fair eye upon 
history, he might know that he 
is talking nonsense. Spolia- 
tion is not the shortest cut 
to unity, and the supporters 
of the Church will still claim 
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the right to worship as their 
fathers worshipped, in their 
own buildings, without the 
interference of Mr Horne and 
his like. The Church to which 
Mr Horne belongs fought for 
and won its liberty of con- 
science. And now, proud in 
its freedom, it is determined 
to deprive the Established 
Church of equal privileges. 
Mr Horne may be assured 
that it is not on those terms 
that he will promote the 
unity which he praises with 
his lips. Nor does he explain 
why it is that he should de- 
sire to seize the fabrics of 
what he denounces as a pagan 
Church. In brief, he explains 
nothing. He merely considers 
it his privilege, in Morier’s 
words, “to talk freely upon the 
concerns of the whole world” 
and to shirk “the correspond- 
ing duty of understanding the 
subject which he discusses.” 


After politics, literature is 
the favourite topic of the 
amateur. It is a pleasant 
topic of the tea-table, and does 
not exact a tiresome accuracy. 
Some time since an enter- 
prising journalist asked the 
widely advertised ones of the 
earth to draw up lists of 
the ten greatest living men. 
It was a foolish question to 
ask, a still more foolish ques- 
tion to answer. And it is 
literature which most surely 
tripped up the rash selectors. 
That Signor Marconi should 
appear the greatest of all to 
the casual eye was to be ex- 
pected. He who spares the 
idle a little trouble, and gives 
mankind more time to waste, 
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is obviously a benefactor. The 
world has forgotten Matthew 
Arnold’s admirable definition of 
the Atlantic telegraph: “that 
great rope, with a Philistine 
at each end of it talking in- 
utilities,” and naturally ac- 
claims as the wonder of his 
age the man who can produce 
the same beneficent result with- 
out the use of a rope. Mr 
Carnegie’s grandeur is less 
clear to the eye. Did he show 
it in the Homestead strike? 
Or does it consist in the moun- 
tain of gold which he has 
made, or in the libraries which 
he has forced upon an unwill- 
ing public? However, Messrs 
Marconi and Carnegie are @ 
safe choice. The world knows 
their names, and the news- 
papers have taken them under 
their protection. The selection 
of men of letters is a more 
hazardeus job. Sir Harry 
Johnston, for instance, will 
have nothing to say to M. 
Anatole France or Mr Thomas 
Hardy. “Both are agreeable 
stylists,” says he, “who have 
not really moved the world be- 
yond restricted literary circles.” 
Was there ever a more reck- 
less confusion? In the first 
place, there is no reason why an 
“agreeable stylist” should not 
be a great man; nor is “mov- 
ing the world” the first office 
of literature. Homer, possibly, 
was an “agreeable stylist” in 
Sir Harry Johnston’s sense, and 
so, perhaps, was Milton. At 
any rate, neither the Iliad nor 
‘Paradise Lost’ created a revo- 
lution in thought or policy. 
Homer and Milton, neverthe- 
less, were the greatest men, 
each in his own time, that 
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their countries produced. And 
what shall we say of one who 
sets out to criticise modern 
literature, and packs Anatole 
France and Thomas Hardy 
into the same sentence? He 
might just as well couple 
Lucian with A’schylus. Apart 
from the fact that they both 
use ink and paper, there is no 
possible link between the ironi- 
cal begetter of M. Bergeret and 
the author of ‘ Tess.’ Mr Hardy 
is a creator, in the sense that 
Shakespeare is a creator. He 
is elemental in depth and 
simplicity, and there is little 
doubt that his name will be 
remembered many centuries 
after we are tired of wireless 
telegraphy, our newest toy, and 
when Mr Carnegie’s libraries are 
crumbled into dust. But that 
an intelligent traveller should 
see in Thomas Hardy what he 
is pleased to call an “agreeable 
stylist,” and should rank M. 
Rostand, the darling of the 
press, among the greatest, 
proves that the amateur would 
be wise to leave literature alone, 
and choose his heroes in the 
walks of industry and money- 
making, which are more gener- 
ally understood. It is evident, 
after all, that the most of men 
take their views of art and 
industry from the newspapers, 
and attach themselves most 
safely to the familiar names. 


And even when they attach 
themselves to familiar names, 
they seldom have a clear know- 
ledge of what the bearers of 
these names achieved. The 


name of Paracelsus, for in- 
stance, has an intimate sound 
in the public ear. Yet the 
man himself long ago passed 
into a legend, or rather into two 
legends, one of glory, the other 
of shame, and it needs more 
than Browning’s poem to dis- 
entangle him from the web of 
fiction, Here is what a popular 
dictionary of biography has to 
say of him: “His arrogance, 
coarseness of language, and 
habits of drunkenness and de- 
bauchery, soon destroyed his 
fame and influence, and he lost 
his professorship and left Basel 
in 1527.” That is one version 
of the legend, which rests 
upon no authority whatever. 
The other version, indisputable 
in its facts, is not easily in- 
telligible. “To this day the 
poor pray there,” says Par- 
acelsus’ latest biographer of 
his tomb. ‘His memory has 
‘blossomed in the dust’ to 
sainthood, for the poor have 
canonised him. When cholera 
threatened Salzburg in 1830 
the people made a pilgrimage 
to his monument, and prayed 
it to avert it from their homes. 
The dreaded scourge passed 
away from them and raged in 
Germany and the rest of 
Austria.” Obviously, then, the 
career of Paracelsus needs 
explanation. He could not 
have been both devil and 
angel. And Miss Stoddart, in 
her ‘Life of Paracelsus,’! has 
cleared away the mists of un- 
certainty, and permitted us to 
look upon the true features of 
a great man. The book is an 
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admirable specimen of patient 
research. Miss Stoddart has 
neglected none of the sources. 
She has read and analysed 
with skill Paracelsus’ own 
writings. She has studied 
the works devoted by German 
scholarship to the exposition of 
his theories. She has visited 
the places where he lived and 
strove. And her tact and 
industry have been so well re- 
warded that she has been able 
to set before us, within the 
compass of a single volume, 
the vivid portrait of a great 
man. It was her last work. 
She died a few hours after 
passing for press the last of 
the proof-sheets, and our ap- 
preciation of this biography 
cannot but deepen regret, 
which all will share, at her 
unexpected death. 
Theophrastus von Hohenheim, 
called Paracelsus, according to 
the habit of translation com- 
mon in his time, was born in 
1493, the son of a celebrated 
physician, who was no “ bath 
and barber” doctor. By good 
fortune he was educated at 
Villach, where he laid the 
foundations of his scientific 
knowledge, and learned in the 
mines the properties of metals, 
concerning which he discoursed 
with pen and voice. “The 
mountains of Karinthia,” he 
wrote many years afterwards, 
“are like a strong box, which 
when opened with a _ key 
reveals great treasure.” The 
key was his, the treasure was 
his also, and he put it to the 
wisest use, No one among his 
contemporaries had a better 
conception than he of science 
and its duties. ‘Alchemy is 
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to make neither gold nor 
silver,” he wrote: “its use is 
to make the supreme essences, 
and to direct them against 
diseases.” And he was the man 
whom his enemies denounced as 
&@ magician and necromancer ! 
Like all the children of his 
age, he gave to science a liberal 
interpretation. The true spirit 
of the Renaissance breathed in 
him, He was a willing victim 
to its curiosity and enterprise. 
There was something in him 
both of the vagabond and the 
artist. And though he was 
ready to question all things in 
the world about him, he was 
securely anchored in the haven 
of religious faith. “Faith,” 
said he, “is a luminous star 
that leads the honest seeker 
into the mysteries of nature. 
You must seek your point of 
gravity in God.” With such 
faith as this to aid him, 
he set out upon his travels. 
It was not enough for him 
to study at a university. 
He was determined to study 
in the university of the world. 
The philosopher who stayed 
always at home seemed to him 
bound in the bonds of folly. 
“No man becomes a master 
at home,” he said, “nor finds 
his teacher behind the stove. 
For knowledge is not all 
locked up, but is distributed 
throughout the whole world. 
It must be sought for and cap- 
tured wherever it is.” With 
this conviction strong within 
him, he travelled up and down 
Europe. France knew him 
and Italy. From Spain he 
journeyed to Lisbon, and 
thence to England. Setting 
his face northward, he visited 
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Sweden and Tartary, and 
finally caught a glimpse of 
the East in Constantinople. 
Wherever he went, he learned 
what the country had to 
teach him. It was in the 
mines of Sweden that he 
gathered much of the material 
which was to serve him when 
he wrote his treatise on the 
Diseases of Miners. The 
Cossacks taught him how to 
treat horses and cattle. For 
it was not only the wisdom of 
the professors that he sought. 
He was willing to learn of 
anyone who knew more than 
he. “The universities do not 
teach all things,” he wrote in 
a passage of profound wisdom ; 
“so a doctor must seek out 
old wives, gipsies, sorcerers, 
wandering tribes, old robbers 
and such outlaws, and take 
lessons from them.” It is 
not surprising, therefore, that 
his travels “developed” him. 
He returned to work with a 
full knowledge of wandering 
disease, to keep up with which 
he had wandered too. 
foundations had been laid 
deeply in the schools. But, as 
he said himself, “experiment 
is not sufficient. Experience 
must verify what can be 
accepted or not accepted; 
knowledge is experience.” 
When the years of his travel 
were over, Paracelsus settled 
in Basel to heal and to lecture. 
Froben and Erasmus were 
among his first patients, and 
the cure of Froben made 
Erasmus the physician’s friend. 
“T cannot offer a fee equal to 
thy art and thy learning,” 
wrote the author of the ‘ Praise 
of Folly,’ “but certainly a 
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grateful spirit. Thou hast re- 
called Froben from the shades, 
who is my other half, and if 
thou restorest me, thou restor- 
est twoin one.” All were not 
appreciative as Erasmus, and 
Paracelsus encountered in 
Basel the fiercest opposition. 
He was the first German who 
delivered his lectures in the 
German tongue, and the cour- 
age which bade him do this 
was naturally misinterpreted. 
Convinced that he was able 
profoundly to change the 
methods of medical science 
by his own discoveries, he 
burned the medical canon of 
Avicenna in a bonfire,—a sym- 
bolic act, which aroused all the 
fury of the academic opposition 
against him. The medical pro- 
fession already cherished a 
natural hatred of innovation, 
and Paracelsus found himself 
assailed by a storm of obloquy. 
He was called by his enemies 
“the Luther of medicine,” “a 
vagabond who assumed the 
title of doctor,” “a liar,” “a 
suborner,” ‘a necromancer,” 
“one possessed of the devil,” 
“an ox-head,” “the forest ass 
of Einsiedeln.” The epithets 
which he hurled in his own 
defence lacked not sting. His 
opponents were “a misbegot- 
ten crew of proved asses,” 
“soullions,” “foul - broths.” 
The contest was carried on 
with energy on both sides. 
Pamphlet succeeded pamphlet, 
flying-sheet was countered by 
filying-sheet. Paracelsus got 
the better of the argument if 
he yielded in seurrility, and, 
as argument outlives sourril- 
ity, the final victory was his. 
When the judges rejected a 
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just claim that he had made, 
“how should they understand 
the value of his medicines?” 
he asked indignantly. “Their 
method is to vilify the phy- 
sician. Should a sick man be 
healed, they must needs tell 
him not to pay for his cure, 
so that the sick and the law 
judged of healing as though 
it were shoe-making.” His 
sound reasoning was declared 
a libel, and Paracelsus escaped 
imprisonment only by flight. 
So he shook the dust of 
Basel from his feet, and set 
out once more on his travels. 
It was in a spirit of injured 
pride that he went forth. 
“You scoundrels” — thus he 
denounced his assailants— 
“vou have sought to drag 
me under the harrow, but for 
the harrow your own backs 
shall be bared.” Not for a 
moment did he admit his 
inferiority. “I tell you,” he 
cried with superb arrogance, 
“the down on my chin knows 
more than you and all your 
writers, my shoe- buckles are 
more learned than Galen and 
Avicenna, and my beard has 
more experience than all 
your universities.” If the 
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universities would not hear 
him, he could explain himself 
to the world by his pen. In 
his ‘Volumen Paramirum’ and 
‘Opus Paramirum’ he dis- 
coursed with equal eloquence of 
medicine and philosophy. His 
‘Greater Surgery’ proved him 
a true forerunner of science, 
And if his labours brought 
him not wealth, he had some- 
times a sufficiency and always 
the privilege of healing the 
sick, His last years were 
spent at Salzburg, and there 
he died, leaving all his goods 
“to his heirs, the poor, needy, 
miserable people, those who 
have neither money nor pro- 
vision, without favour or dis- 
favour.” After his death the 
controversy continued which 
raged in his life. He was 
denounced as a kind of con- 
juror, as the founder of Rosi- 
crucianism, of which he could 
have known nothing, as a 
charlatan who dealt in false 
theories and quack medicines. 
Time has brought reparation. 
To-day his wisdom and virtue 
are loudly acclaimed, and no- 
where with more clarity and 
justice than in Miss Stoddart’s 
posthumous biography. 




















IF it were not that the 
situation in the Tripolitaine 
is pregnant with lessons to 
those responsible for the mili- 
tary shortcomings of the 
British Empire, the Turco- 
Italian War would practically 
have ceased to be of interest. 
Italy at this moment finds 
herself much in the same 
position as this country well 
might be, if she succeeded in 
clearing the seas of the ships 
of some European military 
power. Italy has the com- 
mand of the sea, but has no 
means available to impress 
her will upon Turkey. Her 
very inadequate and ponder- 
ous successes on the fringe of 
the Libyan desert, Turkey ap- 
parently can ignore: her not 
altogether meritorious depre- 
dations on the Arabian coast 
are of no relative importance: 
to throw an army either into 
Macedonia or Anatolia Italy 
does not dare. <A period of 
stalemate, therefore, has been 
reached, in which Italy is 
unable to reap the full benefits 
from her sea-supremacy, since 
Turkey has little sea - borne 
commerce to be dislocated 
by an active blockade, and 
has nothing vital that her 
enemy dare touch. To a great 
extent this very parlous state 
of affairs has been created by 
the peculiar geographical cir- 
cumstances of the Turkish 
Empire. The fact remains, 
however, that sea power ac- 
counts for little in the final 
arbitrament of war unless it 
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be backed by a land force to 
carry the conviction of hostile 
superiority into the heart of 
the enemy’s country. In war, 
sea power and land power are 
equally the complement of each 
other. 

Let us see what the Italians 
have done with the sea superi- 
ority that they established in 
the Mediterranean three months 
ago. They have established an 
advanced naval base at Marsa 
Tobruk, and they have mobil- 
ised five Infantry Divisions, 
As a result of their initiative 
against Turkey in Africa, they 
have occupied the three main 
seaport towns of the Tripoli- 
taine, and a few subsidiary sea- 
side settlements. They have 
established themselves upon 
the fringe of the Libyan desert 
at an enormous sacrifice in 
treasure, and in the circum- 
stances of their marked superi- 
ority to their enemy, at a 
great sacrifice of human tissue. 
What material damage have 
they effected against Turkey? 
As far as can be judged it 
has been infinitesimal. What 
little prestige the Turks may 
have lost by their unprepared- 
ness for war has been fe-estab- 
lished by the extraordinarily 
persistent opposition that the 
marooned handful of Turkish 
soldiery have made against the 
invasion,—an opposition that 
in many cases has been heroic. 
The loss of a few small war- 
ships and the wreckage of 
native shipping in the Red Sea 
amounts to little: while the 
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suspension of trade between 
Italy and Turkey only means 
that Austrian and Russian 
houses are stealing one of 
Italy’s particular markets. Sea 
power cannot prevent this. 
There is no great call upon 
Turkey’s Treasury to feed the 
spasmodic resistance that her 
garrison in the Tripolitaine has 
so strenuously conducted. The 
situation has, it is true, neces- 
sitated the mobilisation of the 
Redif units of the European 
Urdus of the Turkish army. 
But Turkish mobilisations are 
inexpensive measures when 
judged by European standards, 
Italy’s adventure, therefore, is 
likely to be a costly affair, so 
barren of the usual fruits of 
victory that it looks as if 
eventually Italy will have to 
buy that which it has cost 
millions to steal. Of this kind 
is the value of sea power, when 
it has no adequate complement 
in land force,—for the unpre- 
judiced observer must reckon 
Italy’s timidity with regard to 
Turkey in Europe and Asia 
Minor as a confession of mili- 
tary weakness. The so-called 
restriction of the area of opera- 
tions out of consideration to 
Europe is, of course, only 
plausible eye-wash to comfort 
the proud Latins themselves 
in their national pride. The 
naiveté of the suggestion is, 
however, refreshing. 

After this preamble let us 
see what the army in Tripoli 
has done with itself since we 
left it last month calling for 
reinforcement from Italy as a 
result of the mismanagement 
of the local native question in 
October. After he lost his two 
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companies of Bersaglieri on his 
left front in the Tripoli oasis, 
General Caneva withdrew his 
line on that flank so far that 
it became possible for the 
Turkish artillery to shell the 
town with their field-pieces. 
Except a very small portion at 
the Tripoli end, the whole oasis 
was abandoned to the enemy. 
This was exactly what Colonel 
Neshet Bey wished. As long 
as his force was concentrated at 
Ainzara the Italian aeroplanes 
from above, and their cavalry, 
if they shared initiative, from 
below, could ascertain his 
numerical weakness. 

Masked in the cover of the 
fig- and date-palm groves, how- 
ever, his force must appear 
much greater than it really 
was to the Italians. A further 
advantage lay in the fact that 
there were many anchorages 
along the northern front of the 
oasis, where boats running the 
blockade could bring him valu- 
able cargoes. Also the dates 
were ripening, and it was an 
easy matter to feed his desert 
allies. It is impossible for 
any one that was with the 
Italians to say how many 
allies the Turks succeeded in 
inducing to join their standard. 
The published casualty lists 
on both sides are very mis- 
leading; but if one can esti- 
mate the strength of the Turks 
in the desert round Tripoli 
itself by their official returns, 
it will be found that the esti- 
mate given in ‘Maga’ in 
December is practically accu- 
rate. The Turkish returns 
for the fighting round Henna, 
Mesri, and Hamidieh from 
22nd October to the end of the 
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month are given as 5000. It 
is explained that these are 
mostly Arabs, and the number 
is intended to include those 
that fell as a result of the 
internal conspiracy, and to 
implicate the Italians by the 
suggestion of cold - blooded 
slaughter that accompanied 
the repression of the con- 
spiracy. In the smaller opera- 
tions early in November the 
Turkish losses were returned 
as 40 killed and 80 wounded. 
In the larger operations to- 
wards the end of the month, 
on the Hamidieh and Ainzara 
fronts, the Turkish losses were 
90 killed and 230 wounded. 
In the great Italian advance 
by which the Turks and Arabs 
were finally driven clear of the 
oasis, the Turkish commander 
acknowledges to about 200 
killed. In all this fighting, 
since September 26, it is 
doubtful if either Turks or 
Arabs have suffered heavier 
casualties than ten per cent of 
their entire force during any 
decisive period of the fighting. 
Let us take the last two 
periods mentioned and strike 
an average at this computa- 
tion. This will give us a mean 
between 3200 and 9000 rifles. 
Let us say 7000 rifles. We 
know that the Turkish regu- 
lars marched out of Tripoli on 
2nd October between 3000 and 
4000 strong. They must have 
lost by the wastage of three 
months’ war at least 1000. 
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Therefore it seems rational to 
surmise that when the Italians 
finally drove the Turks and 
their allies out of the oasis, 
Neshet Bey disposed of about 
2500 Turks and just under 
5000 Arabs. Perhaps even 
less. The Italians were nearly 
50,000 strong. 

It has been necessary to go 
into all this detail because there 
is a feeling in certain quarters 
that we in this country have 
been unjust to the Italians, 
We have not been unjust: we 
may have forgotten, perhaps, 
that they have had to learn 
many things about war that 
we ourselves have learned by 
just as bitter an experience as 
the Italian troops have had in 
the Tripoli oasis. There is no 
intention with us to be hyper- 
critical; but the game of 
modern war is so serious a 
science that it is impossible to 
see it inexpertly applied with- 
out striving to profit by the 
lessons that a comparison sug- 
gests. 

The Italian General Staff 
had calculated that they could 
effect the conquest and sub- 
jugation of Tripolitania with 
the mobilisation of three Divi- 
sions. That is, two Divisions 
for the actual theatre of 
war, and a Division in re- 
serve at home. General 
Caneva’s experience in the 
Tripoli oasis necessitated the 
immediate dispatch of the 3rd 
Infantry Division’ to the 





1 The 3rd Infantry Division: Commander, General de Chaurand :— 
lst Infantry Brigade (51st and 52nd Regiments) from Perosa. 
2nd Infantry Brigade (93rd and 94th Regiments) from Ancona, 
A battalion of Alpini. 

Over and above this brigade the corps troops were augmented by the addition 

of the 15th Regiment and other detached units, 
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seat of war, and the mobilisa- 
tion of a 4th Division.1 These 
reinforcements raised the troops 
disembarked in the Tripoli town 
area to the strength of an 
army corps, and @ corps com- 
mander was appointed in the 
person of General Fragoni, 
who, though junior to General 
Caneva, who retained his 
appointment as commander- 
in- chief, was senior to the 
divisional commanders. 

With this overpowering force 
it was a physical impossibility 
for the Italians not to push 
back the resistance which the 
Turks had marshalled against 
them. Offensive operations, 
however, were delayed for 
nearly a fortnight by a tropical 
rainfall, which for North Africa 
even was torrential. This 
downpour turned all the roads 
radiating from Tripoli town 
into mountain torrents. The 
beat of these torrents under- 
mined the loose sand of the 
field- works, and the water 
turned each trench and case- 
mate into a boggy quicksand. 
The Italian field-batteries and 
the commissariat depots had, 
for the most part, been erected 
in low-lying places. The rain 
flooded them all out, and a 
heavy wind rising with the 
storms, all shipping in the 
harbour had to weigh anchor 
and seek safety elsewhere. To 
add to the general disorder, the 
Turks and Arabs, now estab- 
lished on the line Hamidieh- 
Mesri, pushed in under cover of 
the heaviest downpours. The 
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Italians withstood all these 
attacks, and, the weather 
having mended, the invaders 
were able to change to the 
offensive on the 26th of Nov- 
ember. The plan of campaign 
which Generals Caneva and 
Fragoni jointly decided upon 
was not of a very complex 
character. The plan disposed 
one brigade along the line of 
sand dunes which lie just out- 
side the southern border of the 
oasis, so as to command any 
movement from the Turkish 
advanced base at Ainzara, 
while with four. regiments of 
infantry in operation between 
the sea and the cavalry bar- 
racks, a general sweeping of 
the oasis was set in motion. 
Information that has been re- 
ceived from Turkish sources 
suggests that the combined 
artillery practice of fleet and 
field artillery was too much for 
the nerves of the Arab allies of 
the Turks. The shell, fired at 
short range, tore great lanes 
through the palm groves, and 
ringed the defenders in with a 
thick pall of smoke and dust 
from the demolished buildings. 
The Bersaglieri of the waving 
plumes and the Italian Grena- 
diers pressed forward with 
levelled bayonets, and in the 
first day’s struggle re-estab- 
lished a portion of their old 
line. On the following day the 
battle still waged among the 
fig and cactus groves, and by 
that evening Caneva was able 
to report that he had re-estab- 
lished the whole line that had 





. The 4th Infantry Division: 26th, 37th, 50th, and 57th Regiments, with the 
usual Divisional Light Infantry Battalion. This division has reinforced Cyrenaica, 
and a 5th Infantry Division has now been mobilised in reserve. 
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been abandoned in the previous 
month. The Turks and their 
allies were driven higher up 
into the oasis; but they still 
held a front, and were still 
based upon Ainzara, the near- 
est detached oasis. It was not 
until ten days later that the 
Italians turned them out from 
here. 

The reoccupation of Ham- 
idieh, Henni, and Sidi Mesri 
reopened the old story of the 
atrocities and reprisals. The 
Bersaglieri found their dead 
from the actions of October 
23rd and 26th. There were 
marks of violence upon the 
bodies. That was to have 
been expected. The Arab is 
cruel in his blood-lust. It is 
nevertheless probable that the 
Arab mutilations have been as 
overstated as were the Italian 
reprisals. Men who are said 
to have been buried alive are 
probably Italian corpses that 
the Turks hastily interred for 
sanitary reasons. It is quite 
possible that some of the so- 
called mutilations were due to 
the packs of dogs which infest 
the oasis. Moreover, it is hard 
to believe that the evidences of 
brutality, as described in the 
Italian journals, could have 
survived in the minuteness of 
the detail given, after the ex- 
posure of a month of North 
African sun and torrential 
rains. There is no deubt that 
there were nerve-shaking re- 
prisals on both sides, as there 
have been in every war since 
history began. It certainly is 
not the experience of the writer 
that the Turk is a brutal soldier. 
The Arab, on the other hand, 


holds life so cheaply, and has 
such curious superstitions con- 
cerning a future state, that he 
indulges in mutilations, believ- 
ing that they carry a meaning 
to another sphere. 

The fighting has not been 
confined, however, to the im- 
mediate environment of Tripoli. 
There have been throughout 
the month attacks by Turkish- 
led and organised Arabs against 
both Derna and Benghazi. In 
all of these the Italians have 
held their own, while at Ben- 
ghazi they appear to have had 
a certain amount of success, 
There was one determined at- 
tack upon Khoms towards the 
end of October in which the 
Turks and Arabs lost heavily ; 
but the most serious losses that 
the Turkish garrison suffered 
outside the Tripoli oasis were 
at Derna, where, during an 
unsuccessful attack, the forces 
organised by Enver Bey had 
over 100 killed in one action. 

A great deal has been said 
in various places about the 
probability of the Turks being 
able to enlist the sympathies 
of the Senussi cult of Mahom- 
medanism. The chief centre of 
this cult, it will be remembered, 
is at Kofra, a great oasis in the 
Tripoli hinterland. It is quite 
certain that the Turks, under 
the cloak of Moslemism, will be 
able to enlist the sympathies of 
the cult, but it is doubtful if 
they will gain more active help 
than an expression of sym- 
pathy. Senussiism has been 
the brooding mystery of North 
and Central Africa for the 
last quarter of a century. It 
is a particular cult of militant 
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Mahommedanism which, estab- 
lished in a chain of almost in- 
accessible oases in the hinter- 
land of North Africa, has 
established a mysterious rep- 
utation for effective power 
which has never yet been put 
to the proof. The agents and 
missioners of the Senussi have 
stretched out like tentacles 
from the heart of Africa to all 
the coast gates of the northern 
portion of the continent. The 
Intelligence Department of the 
French War Office, however, 
has no great faith in the re- 
ported power of the Senussi. 
It believes that much of the 
cult’s reputation is due to the 
mystery which has been fostered 
by its system of agencies. This 
evidence, at the present mo- 
ment, is worth considering, as 
the French in their colonial 
service in the Hinterland of 
Tunisia, Algeria, and _ the 
Congo have come into closer 
contact with Senussiism than 
other European Powers. This 
much is certain, that in their 
past dealings with European 
aggression the cult has shown 
a disinclination to push matters 
to any issue that might be 
interpreted as the pitting of 
Senussiism against Christian- 
ity. That is the practical view 
which guides the French 
Colonial Department in its 
military relationship with this 
almost mythical power. To 
come down, however, to actual 
facts in relation to the organ- 
isation of the Arabs who for 
three months have been aiding 
the Turkish cause in the Tripoli- 
taine, Kofra, the present seat of 
Senussiism, is over 1000 kilo- 
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metres south of Cyrenaica, Of 
this great intervening space, 
800 odd kilometres are the 
Libyan desert. It is probable, 
therefore, that when the true 
story of the Turkish defence of 
Turkey in Africa is told, it will 
be found that Fezzan is the 
region farthest south from 
which the Turks have been 
able to draw native allies. 
The initial successes of the 
Turks in establishing them- 
selves in the oasis in the actual 
vicinity of Tripoli, without a 
doubt largely encouraged the 
Arabs to make common cause 
in the name of Islam. A 
month of ill success, however, 
and an ill success accompanied 
by very considerable slaughter, 
has probably diminished much 
of the enthusiasm of the earlier 
weeks in the campaign. At 
his very best the Arab is a 
fickle person, and as each week 
will now make it more diffi- 
cult for the Turks to receive 
munitions from Europe, we 
shall probably see a great 
falling off in the tenacity of 
Neshet Bey’s resistance. In 
all conscience it would seem 
that he and his gallant gar- 
rison have done as much as 
any Government could reason- 
ably expect from soldiers so un- 
happily placed. It is usually 
unprofitable to speculate as to 
what action soldiers will take 
in the prosecution of their 
campaign. It should certainly 
be Neshet Bey’s task now to 
abandon all attempts at re- 
establishing by force of arms 
Turkish supremacy in the sea- 
board oases. He should with- 
draw with all the ammunition 
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and munitions that he can 
conveniently carry into the 
interior. A campaign into 
the interior of the Tripoli 
hinterland by a European 
army is not a _ military 
manceuvre to be lightly con- 
sidered. The Italians, up to 
date, have shown no sign of 
considering it or of preparing 
an advance far removed from 
their sea base. At least, they 
have not attempted to pur- 
chase a camel transport, with- 
out which any serious advance 
into the desert is doomed to 
failure. 

It would seem, at the time 
of writing, that Neshet Bey 
has the intention of falling 
back upon Gharian, since after 
the operations by which the 
Italians both cleared the oasis 


and occupied Ainzara there 
has been no further report of 
an enemy. 

Of the naval operations there 
is practically nothing to be 
said: with the exception of 
one or two captures of 
blockade - runners, and_ the 
shelling of shipping in the 
Red Sea ports already men- 
tioned, there have been 
no naval developments. The 
question of the Dardanelles 
has been largely canvassed in 
the Press. It seems, how- 
ever, highly improbabie that 
Admiral Aubry has ever seri- 
ously considered any attempt 
to force the Dardanelles, any 
more than he has seriously con- 
sidered a descent upon either 
Smyrna or Salonica. 
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AVIATION IN 1911. 


BY T. F. FARMAN, 


THE announcement made by 
the French War Minister that 
“the experimental phase of 
military aviation is closed, and 
the period of the organisation 
of the ‘Fourth Arm’ has eom- 
menced,” is of momentous im- 
portance to the whole world. 
The citizens of the Republic 
were already convinced of the 
utility of aeroplanes in war, 
but M. Messimy’s words have 
enormously increased popular 
enthusiasm for the aerial craft 
which the French are more 
convinced than ever will make 
them invincible. They have 
stolen a march on their former 
victorious foe, and though they 
are, at least for the present 
moment, far from contemplat- 
ing the reconquest of the lost 
provinces by force of arms, 
they no longer fear attack. 
At the beginning of November, 
General Roques stated, the 
French aerial fleet already con- 
sisted of 170 aeroplanes, and 
there were 73 expert military 
aviation pilots, almost as many 
prentice military aviators, and 
some 200 men holding the 
French Aero Club’s pilot’s 
certificate, who could, in case 
of need, be incorporated in 
the army without any delay. 
The Commander of the French 
Aviation Corps refrained from 
any sort of exaggeration, and 
abstained from mentioning the 
large number of aeroplanes 
ordered by the War Depart- 
ment, but not yet delivered. 








Neither did he make any 
reference to the yet more 
important contracts for aerial 
craft which are awaiting the 
Minister’s signature immedi- 
ately the Budget of 1912 is 
voted by the Chambers. Even 
supposing no additional grant 
is demanded of Parliament for 
the more active development 
of the aerial fleet, the French 
War Department will, at the 
close of next year, possess at 
least 500 aeroplanes. 

The French, being conscious 
of having gained a decisive 
advance on all the other 
peoples of the world, are de- 
termined to make the neces- 
sary pecuniary sacrifices, not 
only to keep, but to increase 
it. The “great precursor,” as 
M. Ader is called, has raised a 
cry which has been taken up 
by other persons of more or 
less note for the immediate 
purchase of 1000 aeroplanes 
for the French Army. The 
proposal may be excessive, in 
presence of the existing situ- 
ation, but in all probability 
that number will be surpassed 
in a shorter time than most 
people imagine. However, as 
General Roques pointed out, 
it is worse than useless to 
possess aeroplanes without 
having sufficient well-trained 
pilots to man them. The War 
Minister is also conscious of 
the urgent necessity of train- 
ing a very large number of 
military pilots, and has conse- 
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quently decided on the creation 
of many additional military 
aviation schools. If the task 
is undertaken seriously, and 
there is every reason to be- 
lieve such will be the case, 
the number of military avia- 
tion pilots can be raised to 
1000, or even more, in a com- 
paratively short space of time, 
especially as all the aeroplane 
constructers are willing and 
anxious to train an ever-in- 
creasingly large contingent of 
officers to pilot their machines. 
Moreover, the already skilled 
military pilots can serve as 
professors in the new military 
aviation establishments. It 
must, however, be remembered, 
the military observers also 
want practice, and the men 
who ere long will be required 
on fighting aerial craft will 
have to receive special training. 
It is true the defensive and 
offensive weapons which will 
be used on aeroplanes have 
not yet been invented; but, 
by consenting to furnish the 
projectiles to be employed in 
the Michelin Aero-Target Com- 
petition, the military authori- 
ties have given practical proof 
of their determination to push 
forward the armament of their 
aerial fleet without any further 
delay. Indeed, when a year ago 
the War Ministry instituted 
the Military Aeroplane Com- 
petition which was held in 
October and November, it was 
with the intention of encour- 
aging the construction of aerial 
craft capable of carrying the 
weight of defensive and offen- 
sive weapons. 

Justification for the con- 
fidence of the French in their 
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Fourth Arm can be found in 
the exploits of their military 
pilots during the last twelve 
months, and especially at the 
autumn manceuvres. It would 
take a volume to chronicle the 
former, which, so far as the 
general public could see, con- 
sisted in aerial voyages only 
from town to town and some- 
times from one end of the 
country to the other. It is 
therefore unnecessary to say 
more about them than that 
those expeditions were fre- 
quently undertaken with a yet 
more important object than 
the practising of cross-country 
flight. Though the military 
aviation pilots distinguished 
themselves in all the autumn 
manceuvres held in various 
parts of the country, it will 
suffice to draw attention to a 
few of the exploits of those 
who participated in the sham- 
fighting in the east of France. 
Twenty of them flew on their 
machines from Paris and else- 
where to the appointed places 
of concentration, thus demon- 
strating practically that in the 
case of war they would not 
encumber the roads, as had 
been predicted, The machines, 
which were for the most part 
employed in scouting and 
despatch- carrying, performed 
their missions with such pre- 
cision and promptitude that on 
many occasions the commanders 
of the hostile forces were able 
either to profit by a weak 
point in their adversary’s de- 
fence or to parry an unex- 
pected attack. Most of the 
aerial craft carried two men, 
the pilot and a military ob- 
server, because it was admitted 
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that the pilot of a single-seated 
machine must have his mind 
and hands too completely occu- 
pied with the steering of the 
machine to have sufficient 
leisure to observe accurately, 
or the material possibility to 
note on map or paper, the 
exact position of troops, their 
strength, &o. On the other 
hand, the military observer on 
a double-seated aeroplane could 
take notes, mark on the map 
the precise spot occupied by 
the infantry, cavalry, artillery, 
&c., estimate their numerical 
strength, the quantity of sup- 
plies, &c. Some of those mili- 
tary observers were provided 
with cameras, with which they 
obtained photographic docu- 
ments pronounced to be of ines- 
timable value. Nothing escaped 
the observation of the officers 
or the searching capacities of 
the photographic film. On 
more than one occasion at- 
tempts were made to conceal 
small detachments of troops in 
deep ravines, woods, and vil- 
lages, but they were invariably 
discovered by the military 
observers. 

A striking example of the 
valuable services the aeroplane 
can render an army was fur- 
nished on 28th August, when 
three aerial craft—one mono- 
plane piloted by Captain Bell- 
enger, and two biplanes, pilot- 
ed respectively by Lieutenants 
Menard and Blard—this latter 
having Captain Lebeau beside 
him as military observer—were 
sent from Verdun to Toul, which 
was supposed to be a hostile 
city. Their mission was to 
ascertain the exact condition 
of its defensive works and to 
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gather all other information 
calculated to facilitate an 
attack. They started at 5 A.M., 
and ascending to the altitude 
of about 4000 feet, each took a 
different route. A little more 
than an hour later they were, 
however, all three flying over 
Toul, where they discovered the 
garrison was preparing to repel 
an attack. Being still at an 
altitude rendering him invul- 
nerable, Captain Lebeau took 
a large number of photographs 
which, even without the other 
information obtained, consti- 
tuted the most complete docu- 
ment desirable for an attack- 
ing force. The little aerial 
squadron was back at its 
headquarters in less than three 
hours after its departure. The 
distance separating Verdun 
from Toul is about 56 miles, 
which had in the out and home 
voyage been covered twice 
without any one of the machines 
touching ground. 

Three days later, on 31st 
August, a different but equally 
important demonstration of the 
utility of aeroplanes in war 
was made at Froideterre, near 
Verdun. It so completely 
solved the question of the 
assistance aerial craft can 
render artillery, that General 
Bailloud, Commander of the 
1st Army Corps, told the ar- 
tillery officers to ‘remember 
the 31st August 1911, because 
it is the date marking the 
greatest step forwards made for 
a very long time in the method 
of firing.” Batteries of ar- 
tillery had been established 
at Froideterre to check the 
advance of the enemy supposed 
to be marching on Verdun, 
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but the hostile force was in- 
visible to the gunners, whose 
view was intereepted by inter- 
vening obstacles and undula- 
tions of the land. Four aero- 
planes — one __ single - seated 
monoplane piloted by Captain 
Bellenger, and three double- 
seated biplanes, piloted re- 
spectively by Captain Casse 
and Lieutenants Blard and 
Menard, each having a mili- 
tary observer beside him—were 
ordered to reconnoitre the posi- 
tion of the advancing army 
and to bring back information 
of the effect of the Froide- 
terre batteries’ fire. Rising 
to the altitude of over 4000 
feet to ensure their own safety, 
the aeroplanes flew over the 
enemy and then, returning to 
Froideterre, dropped written 
indications of the exact spots 
where the shells had fallen, 
and thus enabled the artil- 
lerymen to rectify their fire. 
The experiment, made with 
real ammunition, but of course 
without real advancing troops, 
was repeated several times, 
and the indications of the 
military observers on _ the 
biplanes tallied so completely 
that the military umpires 
declared the attacking force, 
though invisible, would have 
been annihilated by the artil- 
lery. Colonel Bernard, the 
well-known artillery specialist, 
who was present on the occa- 
sion, was so much struck by 
the marvellous correctness of 
the information collected by 
the aviators, and the rapidity 
with which it was brought 
to the gunners, that he af- 
firmed “two batteries and one 
aeroplane are five times more 


redoubtable than three bat- 
teries without an aeroplane.” 
At the same time these ex- 
periments showed that for 
this service, in which the 
greatest precision is necessary, 
a double-seated aeroplane is 
indispensabie. Captain Bell- 
enger, who is undeniably one 
of the most distinguished 
French military aviators, be- 
ing alone on his monoplane, 
failed to bring back the ab- 
solutely precise information 
required by the artillerymen. 
After this demonstration Gen- 
eral Bailloud, at a military 
déjetner attended by 22 gen- 
erals, 40 colonels, and strong 
deputations of other officers 
from all the departments of 
the French Army, expressed 
“eomplete confidence in the 
new destinies of . . . troops, 
having bold and devoted avi- 
ators at their disposal.” 

It would be difficult for any 
one to ascertain from the 
Budget what amount of money 
the French Government pro- 
poses to spend on military 
aviation during the coming 
year; but it is interesting to 
note that M. Clementel, in his 
report to the Chamber on-the 
War Budget, says it will be 
at least double the sum set 
aside for that purpose in 1911. 
As a matter of fact, the Budget 
contains an item of 7,600,000 
francs (£304,000) for aviation ; 
but apart from the probabil- 
ity of Parliament being applied 
to for supplementary grants 
for that service, it would be a 
mistake to imagine that this 
sum includes all the money 
which will be employed in 
1912 for the organisation of 
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the French Fourth Arm, the 
purchase of aeroplanes, the 
repair of the machines, the 
gasolene and oil used by them, 
&c. The organisation of mili- 
tary aviation schools and 
depéts for each of the twenty 
army corps, the additional pay 
granted to the military avi- 
ators, and various other more 
or less important items, are 
not included in it. 

Nothing could demonstrate 
more strikingly the improve- 
ments introduced into aero- 
planes during the past twelve 
months than the results of the 
French Military Aeroplane 
Competition. When it was 
instituted at the end of 1910 
there was not a single aerial 
craft existing in any part of the 
world capable of executing any 
one of the tests imposed by the 
programme, Yet of the 31 
different types of aeroplanes 
admitted to participate in the 
contest, 9 accomplished the five 
very difficult tests, and of those 
9 successful machines 8 com- 
pleted the final 186 miles non- 
stop cross-country flight! The 
military authorities had last 
year seen the speed of aero- 
planes considerably developed 
by private enterprise, in view 
of the numerous competitions 
endowed with rich prizes, so, 
while also encouraging speed 
by the final race, they decided 
to make weight-carrying a 
sine qua non quality. Conse- 
quently it was stipulated that all 
the competing machines should, 
in addition to their own weight 
and that of the moter with 
the necessary supply of gaso- 
lene and oil for the non-stop 
flight of 186 miles, carry, while 
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performing all the tests, an 
additional load of 660 lb. It 
was just that stipulation which 
would have made it utterly 
impossible for any aeroplane 
constructed in 1910 to attempt 
to accomplish any one of 
the feats imposed by the pro- 
gramme, 

Those feats comprised three 
landing tests: one landing to 
be made on a field of stubble, 
another on growing lucerne, 
and the third on ploughed land, 
with the condition that the 
machine should not be disabled 
in the attempt, but that, on 
the contrary, it should ascend 
from the several landing-places 
without the assistance of any 
one except the persons manning 
it; as race, proving the 
aeroplane could travel 37 miles 
an hour at least; an altitude 
test, showing the machine was 
capable of reaching the height 
of 1640 feet in fifteen minutes, 
and the final speed race of 
186 miles. During the first 
days of the month allowed for 
the accomplishment of the pre- 
liminary tests the biplanes 
seemed destined to carry the 
day, because the swifter mono- 
planes had great difficulty in 
landing on rough ground. 
However, one of them, a Nieu- 
port, piloted by Weymann, soon 
accomplished all the prelimin- 
ary tests, and on the very last 
day, the 31st October, two 
Deperdussin monoplanes got 
through the ordeal successfully. 
Consequently, as the final test 
decisive for the distribution of 
the awards consisted in the 
non-stop flight from Betheny 
to Amiens and back to Betheny, 
a distance of 186 miles, there 
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was no longer any probability 
of a biplane capturing the first 
place, though six of them (3 
Farman, 2 Bréguet, and 1 
Savary biplanes) were qualified 
to compete against the three 
monoplanes (1 Nieuport and 2 
Deperdussin monoplanes). In- 
deed there would have been 
reason to anticipate that all 
the three awards would go to 
the notoriously swifter mono- 
planes, had it not been for the 
question of the more or less 
reliability of their respective 
motors. The 100-h.p. Gnome 
motor employed on the Nieu- 
port monoplane and on one of 
the Deperdussin monoplanes 
was known to be reliable, but 
the 80-h.p. Anzani motor with 
which the second Deperdussin 
monoplane was provided en- 
joyed a less well - established 
reputation. The 3 Farman 
biplanes were propelled by 
thoroughly reliable engines, of 
which two were 70-h.p. Renault 
motors and one a 70-h.p. Gnome 


Weymann (Nieuport monoplane, 100-h.p. Gnome motor) . 2 
Prévost (Deperdussin monoplane, 100-h.p. Gnome motor) . 3 
Fischer (Henry Farman biplane, 70-h.p.Gnome motor) . 3 
3 
4 
4 


Barra (Maurice Farman biplane, 70-h. 
Renaux (Maurice Farman Siatene, 70- 


That result was, however, 
materially modified by the 
third and final trial, which 
took place on Sunday, 26th 
November. Weymann kept his 
first place ; but Moineau, on the 
Bréguet biplane, driven by a 
100-h.p. Gnome motor, accom- 
plishing the 186-mile flight in 
3h. 0 m. 162 s., took the second 
place. Prévost was therefore 
classed third. Brégi, piloting 
the Bréguet biplane, propelled 


f 


Frantz (Savary biplane, 70-h.p. Labor motor) 
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motor. The 2 Bréguet bi- 
planes were driven respectively 
by 100-h.p. and 140-h.p. Gnome 
motors, while the Savary bi- 
plane was furnished with a 
70-h.p. Labor motor. The com- 
petitors were all allowed three 
trials. On the day the first 
start was given by the Military 
Commission the weather was so 
unpropitious that of the nine 
aviators qualified to participate 
in the contest only Weymann 
attempted the flight, and he 
was constrained to descend after 
travelling about 47 miles. On 
the second occasion all started 
with the exception of Brégi, 
piloting the Bréguet biplane 
driven by the 140-h.p. Gnome 
motor, and Vedrines, piloting 
the Deperdussin monoplane 
propelled by the 80-h.p. Anzani 
motor. Of the seven competi- 
tors who left Betheny, six re- 
turned after accomplishing the 
aerial voyage of 186 miles 
without stopping. The time 
occupied by them was— 


Renault motor) . 
p. Renault motor) . 


by a 140-h.p. Gnome motor, 
secured the fourth place by 
making the voyage in 3 h. 
26 m. 47 s. Fischer, Barra, 
Renaux, and Frantz conse- 
quently lost their third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth places, 
and were respectively classed 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth. The only aeroplane 
which underwent the prelim- 
inary tests successfully but 
failed to accomplish the final 
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non-stop flight of 186 miles 
was the Deperdussin monoplane, 
propelled by an 80-h.p. Anzani 
motor, and piloted by Vedrines. 

The Military Competition 
very naturally brought to the 
fore the question of adopting 
a standard type of aeroplane 
for the army. Were it possible, 
the uniformity might offer ap- 
preciable advantages, as the 
repair of machines could be 
effected with greater ease and 
celerity. Spare parts could 
always be in stock, and the 
mechanics would not be at a 
loss to know how to use them, 
as they frequently are with the 
existence of numerous types of 
machines. Monoplanes differ 
almost as essentially one from 
another as they do from bi- 
planes, of which the types are 
very dissimilar. M. Clementel, 
the Budget Committee’s re- 
porter of the War Budget, 
dealt with the subject in a 
concise and categorical fashion. 
He declared that in the present 
condition of the aeroplane in- 
dustry the project of adopting 
a uniform type of military 
aeroplane was “unrealisable.” 
In spite of all the progress 
made no single machine fulfils 
the desiderata of the War De- 
partment, and experience seems 
to show that both monoplanes 
and biplanes have their places 
marked in the army. Being 
conscious of that fact, the 
French Government has claimed 
the right to demand modifica- 
tions in the machines which 
by the stipulations of the Mili- 
tary Aeroplane Competition it 
undertook to order of the suc- 
cessful constructors. It is cer- 
tain that none of the winning 
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machines, nor any of the less 
fortunate aeroplanes which 
figured in that competition, is 
so perfect that its inventor 
could not suggest certain 
modifications before building 
others of the same type for 
military service. However, 
though it is not possible to 
unify military aeroplanes, the 
French War Ministry intends 
to try to obviate one of the 
great inconveniences attending 
the possession of several types 
of aerial craft, by obliging the 
constructors to fit their ma- 
chines with the same steering 
gear. At the present moment 
an aviator who has served his 
apprenticeship, say on a Som- 
mer biplane, is incapable of 
piloting say a Blériot mono- 
plane, because the method of 
steering it is absolutely differ- 
ent. Itis hoped the adoption 
of a uniform steering gear will 
enable military aviators to 
mount all descriptions of aero- 
planes without additional in- 
struction in the piloting of 
each, which is necessary with 
the existence of almost as 
many different steering ap- 
paratuses as types of machines. 
There may be technical diffi- 
culties to be surmounted before 
that project can be realised, 
and it is evident that even if 
the various types of mono- 
planes and biplanes are all 
provided with the same ap- 
paratus for shaping the course 
of the aerial craft, and secur- 
ing its horizontal and lateral 
stability by working the stab- 
ilisator and the mechanism for 
warping the wings, or for 
bringing the ailerons into play, 
an aviator accustomed to pilot 
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a biplane will require some 
practice before he can steer 
@ monoplane with the same 
ease, Nevertheless the pro- 
posed unification of the steer- 
ing gear will undoubtedly, if 
found possible, prove advan- 
tageous. 

Since it has been officially 
established that the swift mono- 
plane, like the less rapid bi- 
plane, can carry a heavy load, 
alight on rough unprepared 
ground, and take to flight off 
it, the question has been raised 
whether it is not better 
adapted for military purposes 
than the biplane. Thus stated 
it would seem the reply should 
be in the affirmative, but it is 
necessary to take into account 
various other considerations. 
The monoplane derives its car- 
rying capacity to a consider- 
able extent from its high 
speed, which must always con- 
stitute a danger in landing. 
As for the advantages or dis- 
advantages of high speed for 
the maintenance of the sta- 
bility of a flying-machine in 
the air, it is a much - vexed 
question which has not yet 
been solved satisfactorily. The 
partisans of high speed con- 
tend that a swift aeroplane 
will cut through the atmo- 
spheric waves without being 
greatly disturbed by them. 
There is probably truth in the 
assertion, but no one denies that 
atmospheric waves do disturb 
the equilibrium of the swiftest 
machine. Indeed, in anything 
like a high wind the pilot of a 
swift monoplane, like the pilot 
of the slower biplane, has to 
operate without intermission 
the apparatus for preserving 


the horizontal and lateral 
stability of the machine—that 
is to say, the horizontal rudder 
and the mechanism for warp- 
ing the wings or for working 
the ailerons. In the case of a 
violent perturbation of the 
atmosphere it is evident the 
swifter the aerial craft the 
greater is the shock experi- 
enced. The disturbance of the 
balance of the machine is 
therefore all the more prompt 
in proportion to the speed, 
and requires a proportion- 
ately more rapid correction 
by the pilot. Even admitting 
the swift forward movement 
overcomes some of the tend- 
ency of the machine to pitch 
downwards or heel over, the 
speed nevertheless assists to 
accentuate the disturbance of 
the balance if it is not immedi- 
ately restored, and in the case 
of the angle of disturbance be- 
coming too large before it can 
be corrected, nothing can save 
the unfortunate aerial skiff. In 
the case of the slower biplane 
the action of the pilot to re- 
store equilibrium need not be 
quite instantaneous, and the 
angle from which the machine 
can be righted is larger than 
that which would prove fatal 
to a swifter aerial craft. 
Though travelling in and not 
on them, it rides the atmo- 
spheric waves very much in 
the same way as a slow sailing 
boat rides the waves of the 
ocean, Indeed, the swift mono- 
plane can be compared to a 
torpedo-boat and the biplane 
to a fishing-smack. 

Apart from the question 
whether extremely high speed 
really increases or lessens the 
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danger of aerial navigation, it 
must be remembered that what 
are called slow biplanes never- 
theless travel at a minimum 
speed of 40 miles an hour 
(the Henry Farman biplane in 
the Military Competition tra- 
velled at 53 miles an hour), 
which for most military pur- 
poses is amply sufficient. A 
yet lower speed might be ad- 
vantageous under many cir- 
cumstances, and especially for 
careful military observation, 
bomb - throwing, &c. Then 
what appears to be the neces- 
sary form of the body of the 
monoplane, with its motor and 
propeller in front, is a con- 
siderable inconvenience to the 
military observer. The pilot 
and passengers are generally 
seated in such a position that 
the view of a considerable por- 
tion of the country over which 
they are travelling is inter- 
cepted by the wings. In other 
monoplanes the pilot and pas- 
sengers are seated below the 
wings and view the landscape 
through celluloid windows in 
the sides of the body. That 
position offers obvious incon- 
veniences for the execution of 
almost every description of 
military service except de- 
spatch-carrying. On the other 
hand, some military biplanes 
are so constructed that the 
pilot and passengers are placed 
on a framework projecting in 
front of and beyond the planes. 
There is consequently nothing 
whatever to intercept the view 
of any of the persons manning 
the machines, and photographs 
can easily be taken even of the 
land directly under the aerial 


craft. The position of the pilot 
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and passengers on those bi- 
planes which are provided with 
a body is very different from 
that of the men on monoplanes. 
The motor and propeller of the 
biplane being almost invari- 
ably behind, the pilot and mili- 
tary observer are seated well 
to the front, so that their view 
is not intercepted. The solu- 
tion might be found by the 
placing of the motor and pro- 
peller of the monoplane behind 
the pilot and passengers, but 
till now the technical diffi- 
culties of the construction of 
such a machine, the proper 
distribution of weight, &c., 
have prevented its successful 
adoption. 

It is not difficult to foresee 
that as 1911 saw the definite 
adoption of the aeroplane for 
scouting, estafette duty, and 
as the necessary auxiliary of 
artillery, 1912 will witness its 
entrance on—or, more correctly 
speaking, over—the battlefield 
as an instrument of combat. 
At the commencement of the 
Italo-Turkish conflict in Tri- 
poli the Italians despatched an 
aeroplane to throw explosives 
on their adversaries, rather 
with the object of spreading 
terror among the Turks and 
Arabs than with the antici- 
pation of effecting any great 
material damage. The result 
of the experiment having sur- 
passed all expectations, they 
at once reinforced their aerial 
fleet. At the beginning of 
December it numbered 16 
units, to be used not only for 
scouting and exploration but 
for offensive purposes, Those 
aeroplanes, all made in France, 
do not possess the same mili- 
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tary qualities as the machines 
which participated in the 
French Military Aeroplane 
Competition at Betheny; but 
most of them, especially the 
biplanes, are capable of carry- 
ing at least 350 lb. of weight 
in addition to that of the 
pilot and the gasolene and 
oil for a flight of 100 miles. 
They can consequently trans- 
port a minimum of 17 bombs, 
each weighing 20 lb, and 
as there is no reason why 
they should not return to 
camp several times in a few 
hours to replenish their stock 
of explosives, they may render 
very appreciable service. It is 
stated the Italian military au- 
thorities have just adopted a 
new bomb, invented by their 
artillery department, specially 
for use on aeroplanes, It is 
described as being a cylinder, 
furnished with bullets arranged 
inside round the explosive sub- 
stance occupying the centre. 
That cylinder is traversed by 
a metal rod provided with a 
handle at the top. There is 
a mechanism rendering the 
bomb inoffensive so long as 
the spring is not freed, even 
in the case of it receiving a 
violent shock in an accident 
to the flying machine. It is, 
of course, at the present mo- 
ment quite impossible to pro- 
nounce on the value of the 
invention; but, it will be re- 
marked, the bomb is destined 
to be dropped by hand, and it 
is therefore pretty sure the 
aviator will be unable to take 
very accurate aim with it. 
In the month of October, after 
the Liberté catastrophe in 
Toulon harbour, Vedrines, who 
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enjoys the reputation of being 
one of the most skilful aviators 
of the whole world, carried a 
wreath of immortals on his 
aeroplane with the intention 
of dropping it on the wreck 
of the ill-fated vessel. Yet, 
though he passed over it at 
the height of only sixty or 
seventy feet, he missed his 
aim. The wreath fell into the 
sea, at a distance of some fifty 
feet from the giant of the ocean. 
It is nevertheless possible the 
Italians may use their aero- 
plane bombs with good effect ; 
but if by chance they fail to 
do so, it would not be a 
reason to conclude that it 
cannot be done. On the con- 
trary, it is believed that with 
& proper apparatus it will be 
possible to drop bombs with 
great accuracy. 

The bomb-dropping problem 
is, however, complex. It is not 
sufficient to take into account 
the height and speed of the 
aeroplane from which a missile 
of a given weight is to be 
dropped on a particular spot, 
but an apparatus must be in- 
vented to surmount the pitch- 
ing and rolling of the aerial 
craft. It may consist in some- 
thing like a tube suspended on 
@ universal joint, to keep the 
projectile placed in it con- 
stantly hanging perpendicu- 
larly downwards. Then the 
strength of the wind will to 
some extent influence the 
course of the bomb in its fall, 
and it must be as difficult for 
the aviator to calculate that 
force correctly as it is for him 
to estimate exactly the speed 
at which his aeroplane is 
travelling. 
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The creation of the Aero 
Target Competition by MM. 
Michelin is, therefore, of the 
highest interest. The French 
military authorities, who pa- 
tronise it, not only place a 
portion of the Camp de Chalons 
manceuvring field at the dis- 
posal of the organisers, but 
provide the projectiles to be 
used by the competitors. They 
have traced the target on the 
ground, and constructed near 
it a bomb-proof shelter for 
the controlling commission. 
The competition is instituted 
for two years—the first of 
which expires on 15th August 
1912, and the second on 15th 
August 1913. The £2000 and 
£1000 prizes to be awarded on 
each of those dates to the most 
successful bomb-droppers are 
calculated to stimulate invent- 
ors. The regulations for the 
£2000 prize stipulate that each 
competitor is to carry on his 
aeroplane fifteen spherical pro- 
jectiles of 15 centimetres (5:90 
inches) diameter, having the 
regulation ordnance weight of 
7 kilogrammes 100 grammes 
(15°6 lb.) The winner will be 
the man who in one flight 
shall, before sunset on 15th 
August, have, from the height 
of 200 metres (655 feet 10 
inches) dropped one by one the 
greatest number of the fifteen 
bombs on a circular target 
having a diameter of 20 metres 
(65 feet 7 inches). This pro- 
gramme is not absolutely de- 
finitive; but the French Aero 
Club, entrusted by MM. 
Michelin with the task of 
elaborating it and controlling 
its application, has given the 
above - mentioned indications, 
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accompanied with the assur- 
ance it will draw up the 
regulations for the £1000 prize 
competition after the first 
official trials for the £2000 
prize have been made. The 
competition for this second 
prize will consist in dropping 
missiles on a target from a 
much greater height—probably 
2000 metres (6560 feet). It is 
not necessary to have viewed 
the earth from an aeroplane 
travelling at great speed at a 
considerable altitude to recog- 
nise that from even the small 
height of 200 metres (about 
656 feet) a target of 65 feet 
7 inches diameter traced on 
the ground appears very small. 
Till now but few experiments 
of bomb-throwing have been 
made, on account of the pre- 
cautions it is necessary to take 
against possible injury to per- 
sons and damage to property. 
However, some aviators posses- 
sing private aerodromes have 
made preliminary trials, which 
have been effected by hand. 
It was feared it would be diffi- 
cult to steer an aeroplane ex- 
actly over the comparatively 
small target, but it seems a 
skilful pilot can do so without 
great difficulty. In the course 
of some preliminary trials 
at the Buc aerodrome M. 
Senouque, who dropped the 
dummy bombs, failed to hit 
the target, but he noticed none 
of the missiles fell to the right 
or left, and that they all 
touched the ground behind or 
in front of it, proving the 
aeroplane had each time passed 
over it. 

While concentrating its at- 
tention on the craft heavier 
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than air, the French military 
authorities have not abandoned 
the steerable balloon. It has 
been clearly demonstrated that 
a dirigible would be at the 
mercy of an aeroplane in 
the case of a duel between 
them, on account of the supe- 
rior mobility of the latter, 
capable of weathering a real 
storm which would inevit- 
ably wreck the former. How- 
ever, in calm weather, and 
escorted and protected by 
aeroplanes, the monster steer- 
able balloon may, it is believed, 
render valuable service by 
carrying large quantities of 
explosives for the destruction 
of bridges, &. It was also 
thought they would be indis- 
pensable for the wireless tele- 
graph, but experiments made 
during the last twelve months 
tend to show that aeroplanes 
can easily carry the necessary 
apparatus. On 29th July Lieu- 
tenant Menard, having Captain 
Brenot with him on a bi- 
plane, furnished with a wireless 
telegraph apparatus, and navi- 
gating at the altitude of about 
1700 feet over Ramboulet, 
transmitted to the Eiffel 
Tower in Paris a message to 
the War Minister. The dis- 
tance was over thirty miles, 
and it is certain the same 
biplane could transport much 


more powerful instruments. 


with which wireless messages 
could be sent three times the 
distance or even more. The 
noise made by the motor is an 
inconvenience for the reception 
of wireless messages on an 
aeroplane, but a special head- 
piece has been invented to ex- 
clude that sound from the 





receiver's ears and to enable 
him to detect the ticking of 
the wireless apparatus. More- 
over, @ silencer adapted to 
certain aviation motors almost 
completely deadens the noise, 
Though the dirigible may 
in the end be supplanted by 
the heavier-than-air craft, the 
moment of its disappearance 
has not yet come, and it may 
never arrive. Some people 
foresee the possibility of using 
it for the transport of troops, 
It is, however, permissible to 
doubt the feasibility of the 
invasion of England by that 
means, or even the carrying 
of a little army in the cars 
of steerable balloons over the 
heads of a hostile force to 
attack the enemy in the rear, 
especially as the hydrogen to 
inflate the balloons is not to be 
found everywhere. The prob- 
lem of providing the gas re- 
quired for the dirigibles is 
indeed difficult to solve. At 
the present moment France 
s 3 training _ steer- 
able balloons, the Colonel 
Renard, the Liberté, and the 
Ville de Paris, of which the 
two first are stationed at 
Meudon and the third ai 
Verdun, and 3 dirigibles in 
active service, the Captain 
Marchal, the Adjutant Vin- 
venot, and the Temps, stationed 
respectively at Chalons, La- 
motte-Breuil and Saint Cyr. 
That little fleet of dirigibles 
is to be reinforced by the 
construction of 3 big diri- 
gibles ordered of the Astra 
Company, 2 big dirigibles 
being built by MM. Lebaudy 
Fréres, 1 big dirigible ordered 
of the Bayard-Clement Com- 
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pany, and by 2 small steer- 
able balloons to be shortly 
delivered by the Zodiac Com- 
pany. It is expected all those 
aerial vessels will be in the 
hands of the French Govern- 
ment by the end of 1912, when 
France should possess 11 big 
dirigibles and 3 small aerial 
scouting vessels of the Zodiac 
type. Steerable balloon stations 
with the necessary sheds and 
hydrogen manufactories have 
been created at Verdun, Toul, 
Epinal, Belfort, Saint Cyr, 
Meudon, Moisson, Issy les 
Moulineaux, Rheims, Chalons, 
and Lamotte-Breuil. Aero- 
plane sheds also exist at those 
places and at Vincennes, Douai, 
Buc, Etampes, and Biskra 
(Algeria). As stated above, 
the number of aeroplane 
stations is to be very greatly 
augmented in 1912. 

The military aeroplane sta- 
tion at Biskra is of special 
importance. It has _ been 
created with the object of 
establishing rapid communi- 
cations between that place, 
which is the terminus of the 
Algerian railway, and Toug- 
gout, Ouargla, Salah, and 
other French military stations 
in the desert. Indeed the 
project is ultimately to extend 
those communications across 
the whole of the Sahara to 
Timbuctoo. Touggout is only 
about 130 miles from Biskra, 
and the distance separating 
Ouargla from Touggout is a 
little less. The first stretch 
is favourable to aviation, as 
the land is flat and sufficiently 
hard. Aeroplanes could alight 
on it and ascend from it with- 
out danger. Wells are abun- 
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dant and the inhabitants 
peaceful, Between Touggout 
and Ouargla the wells are less 
numerous, and the soft sandy 
plains unpropitious for the 
landing of aerial craft. How- 
ever, the soft sand is often 
broken by large patches of 
hard red soil on which an 
aeroplane could descend in case 
of need. On the other hand, the 
long stretch of some 400 miles 
between Ouargla and Salah is 
particularly well adapted for 
aerial communications. That 
route, followed by caravans, 
is provided with wells, not 
separated from one an- 
other by a distance of more 
than 10 or 12 miles. Also, 
there are along its course 
several military optical tele- 
graph stations. The desert 
between Salah and Timbuctoo 
is more inhospitable. Along 
the greater portion of the 
route wells exist, but in the 
Ouzel region there is no water. 
Nevertheless, French officers 
who have travelled there 
assert there is only one 
stretch of about 100 miles of 
erg—that is to say, of hills of 
moving sand without any water 
—which it would be necessary 
to cross to reach Timbuctoo. 
And those same officers de- 
clare that by descending east- 
ward to the Niger it might be 
avoided, but that the length of 
the aerial voyage would thus 
be considerably increased. 

To establish aerial communi- 
cations between Algeria and 
the French military colony of 
Timbuctoo must take consider- 
able time, on account of the 
necessary creation of numerous 
aeroplane stations with their 
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stock of gasolene, oil, spare 
parts, tools, &c., for repairs, 
and also on account of: the 
equally necessary erection of 
pyramids of white stones in 
such regions as do _ not 
offer natural landmarks. It 
is, however, believed that for 
the greater portion of the 
route the white stones sur- 
rounding the wells will be 
sufficient indication, and that 
in others, such as the Ouzel 
region, the white chalk cliffs 
will guide the aerial traveller. 
However that may be, there 
seems no reason why the 
attempt of the French mili- 
tary authorities to establish 
aerial communications between 
Biskra and the outlying mili- 
tary stations in the desert 
regions to the south should 
not prove successful. So far 
as the atmospheric conditions 


are coneerned, most encourag- 
ing reports have been sent to 
the War Ministry by officers 
stationed in the desert. They 
show they are much more 
favourable than in France, 
and that it is always easy 
to foresee tornadoes two and 
even three hours before they 
occur. There is, of course, 
the danger of the motor being 
quickly deteriorated by the 
sand impregnating the air, 
but means may be invented 
to prevent it from entering 
the cylinders. Moreover, it is 
estimated the atmosphere is 
free from sand at the altitude 
of 800 or at most 1000 feet, or 
less than the height at which 
cross-country flights are usually 
made. Perhaps the experience 
of the Italians in Tripoli will 
furnish valuable data on that 
point. 
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THE INSURANCE BILL AND AFTER. 


THE Insurance Bill has passed 
through both Houses, and Mr 
Lloyd George’s Christmas Box 
was duly offered to the people 
at the festive season. The 
Chancellor’s generosity has 
not yet provoked its recipi- 
ents to a noisy expression of 
gratitude. On the contrary, 
we hear at every turn the un- 
mistakable grumblings of dis- 
content. The many millions 
whom Mr Lloyd George says 
he desires to benefit will have 
none of his benefaction. He 
offers them at the top of his 
voice ninepence for fourpence, 
and they indignantly repudiate 
the bargain. They are dis- 
trustful of him, as the mob 
at a country fair is distrustful 
of the orator who, from the 
security of a cart, promises a 
certain sixpence in exchange for 
a copper. Mr Lloyd George, 
in fact, has graduated in the 
school of the cheap-jack, and he 
professes to be amazed at the 
folly of those who refuse his 
loud-acclaimed boon. But their 
reluctance does not deter him. 
They shall have his refreshing 
fruit, even if they must be 
clubbed into taking it. 

Nothing that has happened 
of late years proves the com- 
plete unreality of English poli- 
tics so clearly as the passage 
of this Insurance Bill. Our 
politicians are in‘the habit of 
boasting that’ we live under a 
scientific democracy. We are 
told hourly that the will of 








the people must prevail. Posi- 
tive assurances are given to us 
that members of Parliament go 
to Westminster solely to give 
effect to the people’s wishes. 
They are delegates, they say, 
and nothing more. If they 
are troubled by views of their 
own, it is their solemn duty to 
suppress them. Mr Asquith, 
who speaks always to his brief, 
and whose opinion, therefore, 
varies with the opportunity, 
once declared that the mandate 
of the House grew feebler as 
the months passed. At the 
outset all was clear. The 
mandate was fresh and vigor- 
ous. The will of the people 
had not had time to change 
since the General Election. 
The relation between the dele- 
gates and the polling-booth was 
still sensitive. But as time 
went on, the Prime Minister 
explained, the demagogue’s 
hand on the pulse grew less 
delicate. He could not with 
certainty diagnose the poor 
creature's disease, and then 
the moment had arrived to do 
nothing more than observe the 
slow maturing of beneficent 
measures shelved for a period 
of two’ years by the hostile 
Lords. | 

This: theory never had the 
smallest touch with the facts 
of life'or politics. The push- 
ing of ‘the Insurance Bill 
through Parliament without 
discussion is an open confes- 
sion that the mandate is 
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humbug. Even if there were 
such a thing as a mandate, 
the Radical Government would 
care nothing for it. To accent- 
uate the unreality which we have 
mentioned, the leaders refer 
with tiresome iteration to the 
opinion of the people. Viscount 
Haldane, unctuous as always, 
in introducing the Bill to the 
House of Lords, assured his 
colleagues that the Bill was 
acceptable in the country, 
because it had passed the 


House of Commons by large: 


majorities. A sanguine folly! 
Mr Lloyd George, himself 
bound tight to the mast of 
self - complacency, has filled 
the ears of his followers with 
wax that they may not 
listen to the cry of the siren- 
public. Was their hearing 
unimpeded, they could not help 
catching the shouts of pro- 
test which are raised on every 
side. There is no class of the 
community which does not 
desire the withdrawal of the 
present Insurance Bill Em- 
ployers of labour, labourers, 
city clerks, domestic servants 
are united in a desire to escape 
from an enforced and unwel- 
come tyranny. Even Scotland 
turns. North Ayrshire will 
have none of it. Hardly within 
living memory has an agitation 
met with so quick and sincere 
a response. The whole people 
rises with one accord and de- 
clares that the Insurance Bill 
is not a fair expression of its 
will, And Mr Lloyd George, 
in the attitude of Mr Pecksniff 
dispensing favours, murmurs 
obstinately that the people’s 
will shall and does prevail. 


Thus, though the severance 
between the Parliament and 
the country is complete, the 
old phrases are used with 
tedious constancy, until every 
man and woman in England 
should detect the sham that is 
called representative govern- 
ment. Nor is the cant con- 
cerning the people and its 
will the only sign of unreality. 
The Bill is sent to the House 
of Lords for revision at such 
a time as makes revision im- 
possible. We have long been 
accustomed to Mr Asquith’s 
cynical indifference. The thing 
that he says to-day he will- 
ingly retracts to-morrow. He 
cares not what promise he 
violates so long as he may 
push disastrous measures swift- 
ly and silently through the 
House. But he should have 
let rather a longer interval 
elapse before he threw con- 
tempt openly upon the re- 
vising power of the Upper 
Chamber. When six months 
ago he cut and slashed the 
Constitution to please Mr Red- 
mond, he was kind enough to 
imply that the House of Lords 
might do useful work as a 
committee of revision. His 
condescension was amiable and 
gratifying, And so much 
pleased was he with his own 
benevolence that he once pub- 
licly insisted that the Insurance 
Bill should be sent to the Upper 
House early enough to receive 
an adequate discussion. “If 
this Bill is to pass into law in 
the present year,” he said on 
October 25, “or if the benefits 
we all anticipate to flow from 
it are not to be indefinitely 
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postponed, it must go to the 
House of Lords in time to 
give that House an opportun- 
ity for considering it both in 
principle and detail.” The Bill 
did not go to the House of 
Lords in time; the House of 
Lords is deprived of all op- 
portunity of revision; and Mr 
Asquith has once more given 
public proof of the unreality 
of politics and of his own 
callous insincerity. 

But though the Insurance 
Bill has been passed by Lords 
and Commons, it is as far as 
ever from successful admin- 
istration. It is not like a 
common Act of Parliament. 
It cannot be enforced by the 
police and the law officers of 
the Crown. Its one chance of 
success lay in the co-operation 
of the entire community. A 
Bill which converts the whole 
medical profession into the ser- 
vant of the people, and makes 
every householder a tax-gath- 
erer, can be administered only 
by the grace of those upon 
whom it is inflicted. The re- 
fusal of the dectors to accept 
Mr Lloyd George’s terms will 
be sufficient of itself to reduce 
the Act to a dead-letter. If 
the citizens of England decline 
to perform the duties of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
it will require a far larger 
army than the Territorial 
force to persuade them. It is 
idle to introduce the German 
system of dragooning into a 
country which has neither 
Germany’s army nor Ger- 
many’s habit of servile obe- 
dience. Mr Lloyd George has 
been misled, as he is always 
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misled, by his hopeful ignor- 
ance. It was not enough to 
bring back from a cheap trip 
to Berlin the newest thing in 
Insurance Bills. He should 
have studied also the habits 
and temper of England, to him 
a foreign country, of which he 
knows and has learned noth- 
ing. However, he was in a 
hurry. Mr Redmond refused 
to give him another day’s 
grace, and there was noth- 
ing for it but to pass the Bill 
as it stood. The real difficulty 
then will begin with the ad- 
ministration of the Act, and 
Mr Lloyd George may pres- 
ently discover that he has not 
done wisely to exasperate all 
those upon whose good offices 
he depends. 

Remarkable as the Insurance 
Bill is, the method of its pass- 
ing was still more remarkable. 
The Bill was drafted as it went 
on. No less than 140 amend- 
ments were approved under 
the guillotine, and the Opposi- 
tion made the only protest 
possible to them by leaving 
the House. Discussion was 
forbidden them. At any rate, 
they were not obliged to con- 
nive at a sham. Even when 
the Bill reached the House of 
Lords, the Government still 
found more than a hundred 
amendments necessary. The 
debate on the third reading 
was, so far as the Government 
was concerned, a complete 
failure. The well - reasoned 
amendment, moved by Mr 
H. W. Forster, “that, as the 
Bill has been neither adequately 
discussed in this House nor 
fully explained to the country, 
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and would in its present shape 
be unequal in its operation, 
steps should be taken to enable 
further consideration of Part I. 
to be resumed next session,” 
was treated with contempt 
both by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Prime 
Minister. Mr Lloyd George 
seemed to have forgotten that 
he was in the House of Com- 
mons, and spoke with the 
familiar voice of Limehouse. 
To close argument he. opposed 
petulance. In his rage at 
the victories of Hitchin and 
South Somerset, he thought 
it consistent with’ his dignity 
to bring charges of bad faith, 
which he did not substantiate, 
against the winners of those 
two seats. In the poor defence 
which he made of his Bill, he 
attempted to throw the blame 
for its shortcomings upon the 
Opposition —the very argu- 
ment of despair. The Opposi- 
tion, said he, had urged him 
to adopt a contributory scheme. 
Mr Bonar Law’s answer to this 
was complete. “I can think 
of no occasion,” he said, “on 
which we pressed a contribu- 
tory scheme upon him except 
on the occasion of the old age 
pensions: How was it re- 
ceived? Our proposal was 
received by the Prime Mini- 
ster on that occasion with 


these words: ‘The German 


system cannot be transplanted 
here, for one single and suffi- 
cient reason, that it is founded 
upon two pillars — inquisition 
and compulsion.’” Truly, the 
anthology of Mr Asquith’s 
reckless contradictions grows 
apace. 





The levity of Mr Lloyd 
George was remarkable enough. 
Still more remarkable was 
the confession with which Mr 
Asquith brought the discussion 
to a close. The Opposition has 
made it clear at each stage 
that it looks with favour upon 
the principle of the Bill. The 
amendment to the third read- 
ing demanded no more than 
a closer scrutiny, an ampler 
consideration. In one sentence 
Mr Asquith brushed away the 
truth. “TI say plainly in this 
House,”—these were his words 
—‘‘and I shall say it in the 
country, that the persons re- 
sponsible for the framing of 
this amendment to-night, and 
those who go into the Lobby 
in support of it, are people 
who would have killed the 
greatest scheme for the social 
benefit of the people that 
has ever yet been conceived. 
The country will not under- 
stand your fine distinctions.” 
That is to say, Mr Asquith, 
relying upon the fact that the 
country does not understand 
fine distinctions, will go to his 
constituents and say the thing 
which he knows is not true. 
He will say that destruction 
and amendment are one and 
the same thing; that a man, 
for instance, who found fault 
with certain pages in a book, 
did not differ from a common 
hangman, who committed the 
whole édition to the flames. 
We. did-not suppose that Mr 
Asquith would make a fair and 
just statement to the country. 
We did mot expect that a 
Prime Minister would have so 
small a sense of responsibility 
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as to boast beforehand of the 
misrepresentations which he 
proposed to put before his 
innocent constituents. 

But a sense of responsibility 
is, the last quality which our 
present Government respects. 
And for this very reason the 
House of Lords could not but 
pass the Bill. That they. 
should have converted it by 
revision into a just and use- 
ful measure was, a8 we have 
said, carefully placed by the 
Cabinet beyond their power. 
Had they rejected it—as no 
doubt the Ministers devoutly 
hoped they might,—not merely 
would they have rejected a 
measure which in _ principle 
they approve; they would have 
given the unbridled Chancellor 
of the. Exchequer just the 
opportunity which he wants. 
We can imagine with what 
unetion he would have thumped 
the pulpit of the Tabernacle, 
with what a flood of words 
he would have pictured the 
wicked Peers dashing the re- 
freshing fruit from the parched 
lips of the people. He, too, 
recognises with Mr Asquith 
that the country does not 
understand your fine distinc- 
tions, and he would have 
matched Mr Asquith’s cyni- 
cism in confusing the issue. 
It is, therefore, a matter of 
congratulation that the Gov- 
ernment is not permitted to 
shirk its responsibility. The 
Bill is the Government’s, and 
it is the Government which 
must administer it. Nor is it 
right that the people, which 
has returned these demagogues 
to power, should be absolved 
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of punishment. The democracy 
can be. brought to a proper 
sense of its mistakes only by a 
personal inconvenience acutely 
felt. And when for a year the 
democracy ‘has: suffered from 
Mr Lloyd George’s benevolence, 
it is not difficult to predict 
that it will {dismiss him from 
the stewardship which in the 
folly of his ignorance he has 
mismanaged. 

We have already said some- 
thing concerning the unreality 
of the Government and _ its 
proceedings. The cant of de- 
mocracy is unreal; the jargon 
of the mandate is, unreal; still 
farther from reality is the atti- 
tude of Mr Asquith. He is 
the Prime Minister of England, 
whose duty it is to control his 
Cabinet, and to impose upon 
his followers some sense of 
unity and discipline. Yet he 
can do no more than murmur, 
“Go as you please.” Mr As- 
quith is sternly opposed to the 
extension of the franchise to 
women. He believes that it 
“would be a political mistake 
of a very disastrous kind.” 
But he will do nothing to 
hinder it, if his colleagues take 
a contrary view. He will in- 
volve his country in what he 
believes to be a “disaster ” for 
the sake of the odd man in 
the Cabinet. He will not re- 
sign to save England from 
“disaster,” or for the sake of 
@ mere principle. He has no 
desire to sacrifice his office, 
and resignation is out of 
fashion. But he will rely 
upon the House of Lords to 
extricate him from an awk- 
ward position. We said many 
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months ago that Mr Asquith 
would be the first to suffer 
from the destruction of the 
Upper Chamber, and here he 
is already congratulating him- 
self that he did not leave that 
Chamber without the power of 
delay. “It is my honest opin- 
ion,” he said, “ that the prolon- 
gation of discussion which the 
Parliament Act provides for a 
Bill which has been rejected by 
the Second Chamber in the first 
instance, and finally over the 
Veto of the Second Chamber 
passed into law—that that pro- 
longation of discussion would 
be fatal to the political pro- 
spect of a measure which is 
really condemned by the pre- 
ponderating opinion of this 
country.” To find Mr Asquith 
using the precise argument 
put forth six months ago by 
the supporters of the House 
of Lords is not without its 
irony. It need not surprise 
us. There is nothing the 
Prime Minister likes so much 
as a meal of his own words, 
and he will be ready to eat 
these also when the occasion 
serves. 

Meanwhile a manhood suf- 
frage bill is promised. And 
why not womanhood suffrage 
too? Mr Asquith will not 
stand in the way of “ disaster,” 
and his colleagues have lost 
no time in stealing a profit- 
able march upon him. Sir 
Edward Grey, that widely 
advertised miracle of modera- 
tion, ‘“‘ wants the household to 
be represented by husband and 
wife.” With universal suffrage 
assured, and plural voting 
abolished, he sees, no doubt, a 


convenient method of doubling 
the working-class vote, and 
disfranchising still further the 
upper and middle classes of 
the country. Mr Lloyd George 
is, of course, exultant. He is 
not one to disdain what he be- 
lieves to be an easy method of 
manufacturing Radical votes, 
There is no step on the road 
of revolution that will daunt 
him, and as he knows nothing 
of the past, he cannot measure, 
even if he would, the danger 
in which he means with his 
rhetoric to involve the country. 
He has been reading history of 
late, he tells us, and he is loftily 
scornful of what Croker said 
in 1832 concerning the Reform 
Bill. ‘“ But will it end here?” 
asked Croker. ‘No. They 
will go on from bad to worse, 
having no other guide than 
their passions, for you will 
have eradicated from their 
minds every principle by which 
mankind is controlled. An- 
archy, with all its horrors and 
miseries, will come, the appe- 
tite for change will go on in- 
creasing, and it will lie down 
at last like the wild beast, ap- 
peased and quiet only when 
it is satiated with having 
devoured all that is within 
its reach.” These wise words 
are as true to-day as they 
were when they were uttered. 
Had it not been for the Reform 
Bill of 1832 we should never 
have had Mr Lloyd George as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
we should not have been with- 
in measurable distance of Uni- 
versal Suffrage. 

The unreality of politics does 
not vanish, even when we con- 
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sider the question of Home 


Rule. In Ireland, also, the 
Government pursues change 
for the mere sake of change. 
The desire of Home Rule, long 
kept alive by American dollars 
and unscrupulous agitation, 
pines in prosperity. The ad- 
mirable speech which our new 
leader, Mr Bonar Law, made 
some weeks since at Bootle, 
and which abundantly justified 
the sound choice of the party, 
painted in the colours of truth 
the new Ireland which has 
grown up under the beneficent 
action of Land Purchase, Agri- 
cultural Organisation, and the 
other schemes devised by Mr 
Balfour and the Unionists. 
Mr Redmond, in a speech 
delivered in America, declared 
that “Ireland would prefer 
rags and poverty rather than 
surrender her national spirit.” 
No one has ever asked Ireland 
or Scotland or Wales to sur- 
render her national spirit, and 
to this superfluous policy of 
“rags and poverty ” Mr Bonar 
Law opposes the far wiser 
policy of equal rights. “My 
Trish policy,” said he, “is to 
treat Ireland precisely as I treat 
England, Scotland, or Wales.” 
Ireland, indeed, as Mr Bonar 
Law said, has been treated 
far more generously than any 
other part of the United King- 
dom. This admission has been 
wrung even from Lord Mac- 
Donnell. “From Mr Balfour's 
time in 1891,” said his lord- 
ship, “up to the present day 
there had been a succession of 
great things. Consequently 
they must admit that, however 
Ireland might have suffered in 
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the past, the day of her re- 
generation had come.” The 
one obstacle in the way of that 
regeneration is placed by the 
hands of the falsely called 
Nationalists. The value of the 
work achieved by Sir Horace 
Plunkett is acknowledged by 
all save those who would invent 
grievances for their own profit. 
Mr T. W. Russell refuses to 
help the development of agri- 
culture because Mr Redmond 
and his friends do not like it, 
—a fact that convinces us 
that the demand for Home 
Rule is no more sincere than 
the demand for Universal 
Suffrage. 

Nor did Mr Bonar Law 
spare the Radicals for their 
alternate suppression and 
display of Home Rule. “The 
attempt of the Government 
to carry this measure,” said 
he, “in a Parliament where 
the majority was obtained 
on other issues, is one of 
the most dishonest things 
which has ever been done 
by any political party in this 
country.” The attempt will 
fail. Great Britain will not 
consent to its own dismem- 
berment. The flippancy of 
Mr Birrell, who throws dis- 
credit upon his policy in 
every speech that he makes; 
the opportunism of Mr As- 
quith, who cannot always re- 
member the brief to which he 
is speaking for the moment,— 
are not likely to prevail against 
the satisfied indifference of 
Roman Catholic Ireland or 
against the settled determina- 
tion of Ulster. In the last 
resort we shall depend upon 
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the courage and resolution of 
the House of Lords, who will 
assuredly suspend the Bill, if it 
ever should pass the Commons. 
“The prolongation of discussion 
would be fatal to the political 
prospect of a measure which 
is really condemned by the 
preponderating opinion of this 
country.” We thank thee, Mr 
Asquith, for teaching us these 
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words! Meanwhile, secure in 
the united party and in the 
wise leadership of a courageous 
and honourable statesman, we 
shall face the future, happy in 
the confident knowledge that, 
despite the energy of un- 
scrupulous vote-catchers, Eng- 
land is still as remote from 
Home Rule as from Universal 
Suffrage. 
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